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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE 


Lapy WynMERE had not been 
taken into Mr. Danvers’ confidence ; 
that is to say, he had not told her 
that he had proposed to Polly, but 
he had made no secret that he was 
inclined to do so, and she encour- 
aged him in the intention by every 
means in her power. She herself 
had fallen in love with Polly from 
the first, and her enthusiasm had 
not been chilled by closer acquain- 
tance. 

“TI never saw anything to com- 
pare to her in beauty and distinc- 
tion, and her accomplishments are 
equal to her beauty. I sometimes 
tell her it was quite wicked of the 
fairies to have lavished such a va- 
riety of gifts on one little girl; but 
she laughs, and says nobody sees it 
but me. I never knew anybody so 
little conceited with all her beauty.” 

This was the burden of Lady 
Wynmere’s song every time Percy 
Danvers came down to Lamford, 


COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, 


which he was in the habit of doing 
every week now, merely running 
up to town, in fact, for a couple of 
days to keep up appearances. His 
trip to Paris had been undertaken 
on the spur of the moment, without 
a day’s premeditation, so that when 
he ran down to Lamford the day 
after his return to London the 
news of the expedition took Lady 
Wynmere by surprise and quite 
excited her. 

“But the idea of your rushing 
back in that way without going to 
see your aunt or Pearl Redacre! 
What will Polly say?” And the 
little lady looked very demure and 
knowing. 

“Tt does seem a stupid thing to 
have done,” said Percy; “but I 
had to be in town by a certain day, 
and I made sure I should have met 
them both at the ball; but they 
were not there. It appears Pearl 
goes nowhere.” 
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“ She is very sensible and steady ; 
I dare say she does not like spend- 
ing money on fine clothes. But 
Polly will be very angry with you 
for not going to see her; you may 
expect a good scolding, and from 
Mrs. Redacre too.” 

“They are very fond of Pearl, 
are they not?” inquired Mr. Dan- 
vers irrelevantly. 

“Of course they are. I never 
saw a more united family. They 
all dote on each other.” 

“I wonder why Pearl stays away 
so long? It must be lonely for 
Polly without her.” 

“Polly is never lonely; she is al- 
ways occupied. I like that somuch 
in her; it is so different from most 
girls, who are always bored if they 
have not amusements to keep them 
in good spirits.” 

“Then she would not care to go 
to Paris if my aunt invited her ?”’ 

“TI don’t know about that. I 
dare say she would.” 

It was tantalizing, this beating 
about the bush. He wanted Lady 
Wynmere to say something that 
would open the door to what he 
was burning to tell. Did she know 
about Pearl or not? Percy began 
to suspect she did, else why this 
persistency in keeping the door 
shut in his face? 

“T thought my aunt might be 
likely to invite Polly, now that 
Pearl has left her,” he said. 

“ Has Pearl left her? Then she 
is coming home ?” 

‘** No, she is not.” 

It was quite clear that Lady 
Wynmere was not dissembling; her 
limpid face expressed nothing but 
surprise. 

“She is not likely to come home 
for a long time,” he resumed pre- 
sently, and he stood up and plant- 
ed himself on the hearth-rug, lean- 
ing his back against the mantel- 


Pearl. 


piece. He was irritated and anx- 
ious, and he did not know how to 
say what he had got to say. He 
had come prepared to speak out to 
Lady Wynmere, to tell her every- 
thing, and induce her, if possible, 
to use her influence to get Pearl 
home. But it was not so easy to 
speak out; he could not bring him- 
self even to hint indirectly at what 
Mme. Léopold had so cruelly in- 
sinuated about Pearl, and to reveal 
what Pearl was doing in Paris 
would be to show up Polly and the 
rest of them in what to Percy Dan- 
vers now appeared a very ugly 
light; yet he must do one or the 
other if Lady Wynmere was to be 
induced to stir in the matter. 

“I have made a discovery that 
has annoyed me a good deal,” he 
said. “ Pearl Redacre is not ona 
visit to my aunt or any one else; 
she is in a situation, earning money 
as companion to old Mme. Léo- 
pold.” 

Lady Wynmere dropped her tat- 
ting, and gave a little jump on her 
chair that sent the ball of silk roll- 
ing along the carpet to Percy’s 
feet. 

“TI was horribly vexed when I 
found it out,” he continued, pick- 
ing up the ball and handing it to 
her. “I had made up my mind to 
make an offer to Polly; I have 
grown very fond of her, and I fan- 
cied she rather liked me; but this 
want of honesty has shaken my 
trust in her a good deal. I can’t 
think why she didn’t tell me the 
truth. She knew very well that I 
had a right to know it the moment 
things came near an understanding 
between us. And, as you know, 
they have been coming very close 
to that lately. I feel that she has 
used me ill.” 

“T don’t wonder you should be 
annoyed,” said Lady Wynmere. 
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“ But it may not have been Polly’s 
fault ; her mother may have forbid- 
den her to mention it.” 

“Not she! Her mother never 
forbids her anything, and, if she 
had, Polly should not have minded 
it; she had a duty to me as well 
as to her mother.” 

“I certainly think she ought to 
have trusted you.” 

“That is just it! The want of 
trust is what I can’t forgive,” said 
Percy quickly. 

“At the same time it was na- 
tural she should not have liked you 
to know it; it must be very morti- 
fying to them all to have Pearl in 
such a position. I am amazed to 
find that it was necessary for her 
togo out. Idid not think that they 
were so straitened.” 

“Nor are they straitened. It is 
a piece of independence on Pearl's 
part; she might come home to- 


morrow if she liked, and she ought 


tocome home. It is preposterous 
of her bringing this discredit on 
the rest of them for the sake of 
gaining a few trumpery pounds. 
You should speak to Mrs. Redacre 
about it, and insist upon her call- 
ing Pearl home.” 

“IT don’t see how I can meddle 
in their family affairs until they 
consult me,” said Lady Wynmere. 

“Of course you can’t! I’m a 
fool to suggest it or to meddle in 
them myself. But what is a man 
to do? I can’t go on with Polly 
as if nothing had happened. I’m 
a bad hand at playing the hypo- 
crite. It’s a wretched business al- 
together.” 

“It is, perhaps, not so bad as 
you think. Don’t be too hasty in 
condemning Polly; she may only be 
waiting for the right moment to 
tell you.” 


“The right moment came long 
ago.” 
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“ You have actually proposed to 
her?” 

Percy winced, shifted his posi- 
tion on the hearth-rug, and thrust 
his hands into his pockets. 

“What does that signify? It is 
not the mere act of proposing that 
makes it a girl’s duty to treat one 
loyally,” he said. “I can’t forgive 
her for—” 

“Taking me in,” he was on the 
point of saying; but he checked 
himself, and went to the window 
and looked out. 

Lady Wynmere was not clever; 
she could not deal easily with prob- 
lems whose solution was not to be 
found in the Peerage or the Coun- 
ty Families, consequently this di- 
lemma of Mr. Danvers was beyond 
her reach. She was sorry for him ; 
she was sorry for Polly. Polly had 
not behaved well, but, poor liitle 
thing! one could not be hard on 
her; it was so dreadfully unpleas- 
ant to have to make such a confes- 
sion to a man like Percy Danvers ! 
They were all to be pitied, and 
Lady Wynmere pitied them all, 
and wished she could help them 
out of their troubles. But no ideas 
came to her,so she took up her 
tatting and went on with it. 

“TI suppose,” said Danvers, still 
looking out of the window— I sup- 
pose Polly would say I used her 
very badly if I were to let things 
drop between us?” 

“T think that would be a great 
—disappointment to her,” said 
Lady Wynmere, hesitating what 
word to use. 

“ One gets over a disappointment. 
She would easily find a better man 
than I; it would be kinder to dis- 
appoint her now than later when 
the mischief would be irreparable.” 

“Oh! yes, certainly,” assented 
Lady Wynmere. 

“You agree with me that it 
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would?” And Danvers turned round 
suddenly, like a drowning man to 
whom one had thrown a rope. 
“You think it would be better, in 
the interest of her—happiness, that 
I should break off the affair now? 
You would not say I was acting a 
cruel or dishonorable part ?” 

“Well, you see—I don’t ex- 
actly know how you and Polly— 
how she, that is, feels towards you. 
If she were very much in love with 
you it would be cruel, would it 
not?” And Lady Wynmere sus- 
pended her tatting, and looked up 
at the strong, handsome man de- 
precatingly; she felt so small and 
weak to be his counsellor. He 
turned away, and began to walk up 
and down the room. 

“I’m not such a fop as to fancy 
a girl would be in love with me to 
that extent. I believe I care ten 
times more for her than she does 
forme. The cruelty would not be 
so great as all that. But would 
you call it a dishonorable thing ‘to 
do? Women have a different way 
of looking at these things, but a 
woman’s view is often the surest; 
you have an instinct that we men 
haven't.” 

“It depends, as I said before; 
if you had gone so far as to make 
an offer of your hand, then I should 
say—"” 

“ That I was a scoundrel to draw 
out of it?” 

“Tam sure it would be a very 
wrong thing to do.” 

“More wrong than to marry a 
girl with the certainty that you and 
she were going to have a miserable 
life of it?” 

“Why should you have a miser- 
able life of it?” 

Why, indeed? Percy Danvers 
could find no answer to this simple 
question. He was ashamed to own 
to himself the real motive of all his 


, known. 
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plausible pleading; he had been 
trying to persuade himself as well 
as Lady Wynmere that his motive 
was a finer one than in his inmost 
heart he knew it to be, that his 
trust and his affection were deeply 
wounded, and that he was consid- 
ering Polly’s happiness as much as 
his own feelings in this contemplat- 
ed rupture. But to all this special 
pleading that troublesome “still, 
small voice” kept whispering a 
flat contradiction; it was wounded 
vanity and cowardly worldliness that 
were prompting and goading him to 
a mean and heartless action. He 
was ashamed of marrying a girl 
whose sister was in a situation, and 
in the “set” where they were all 
He was angry with Polly, 
not so much because she had not 
trusted him with the mortifying 
secret, but because he might have 
prevented it had he known in time, 
whereas now it was too late; and 
he was angry with her all the more 
because he was ashamed of him- 
self. 

“Tt is *very puzzling to knéw 
what to do,” he said, taking out his 
cigar-case and examining its con- 
tents as a preliminary to bringing 
the conversation to an end by go- 
ing out for a stroll. “I don’t want 
to behave badly, but the right and 
the wrong of a thing sometimes 
get so mixed up together that the 
only way out of the mess is to cut 
the knot.” 

“ Or tie it !” said Lady Wynmere, 
with a little jubilant dance at her 
own wit. 

“Just so—or tie it,” repeated 
Percy, laughing. And he went out 
for his hat, and there was an end of 
the conference for that day. 


Blanche Léopold’s marriage was 
the talk of tout Paris. Of course 
tout Paris was not sympathe- 
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tic about it. There were disap- 
pointed mothers and daughters 
who were very angry, and who lost 
themselves in endless conjectures 
as to what the Marquis de Chol- 
court could have seen in the girl 
that made him overlook her (com- 
paratively) small dot and the dis- 
grace of the Bonapartist stain. 
There was also the natural anti- 
pathy of low to high which found 
many voices to give it utterance, to 
wonder why some people had such 
luck and got all the plums without 
in any way deserving them, while 
others so much worthier were left 
out in the distribution of good 
things. But on the whole sym- 
pathy predominated, and the name 
of those who rejoiced with Blanche 
was legion. 

She bore her honors very prettily ; 
she made no secret of her surprise 
at her own good fortune, but took 


the congratulations of her friends 
as part of the delightful wonder. 
How kind everybody was, and how 
pleasant to see that they were so 


happy at her happiness! The 
trousseau absorbed her, of course, 
to the exclusion of all other in- 
terests for the time being. It was 
to be splendid in proportion to her 
husband’s rank and fortune, and 
she and her mother gave them- 
selves up to its creation with a 
degree of intelligence and self-de- 
votion that could not be too highly 
praised, 

Mme. Léopold’s attention had 
been forcibly drawn away from 
Léon’s concerns by this marriage ; 
but then she had ceased to tremble 
for the dear boy’s safety since that 
conversation with Mrs. Monteagle 
which had revealed Pearl’s feelings 
and conduct in so unexpected a 
light. Mme. Léopold did not be- 
lieve that Pearl had refused so 
magnificent a chance from the 
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motives Mrs. Monteagle attributed 
to her. Not love him, forsooth! 
As if there lived the girl who would 
refuse such a match for such a 
reason. ‘The fact was, Pearl, being 
a girl of spirit, was too proud to 
enter the Léopold family under 
such humiliating circumstances as 
hers now were, so she had sacrific- 
ed her interest, and of course her 
feelings, to her pride. And very 
properly, Léon’s mother thought. 
But though she inwardly blessed 
Pearl for this haughty self-sacrifice, 
she had no mind to proclaim her a 
heroine, and feed Léon’s folly by 
throwing a romantic halo round 
the object of it. In all that con- 
cerned the interests of her children 
Mme. Léopold possessed the wis- 
dom of the serpent. She had not 
said a word to Blanche about her 
anxiety concerning Léon, arguing 
shrewdly that these things grow by 
being talked of, that words some- 
times change the shadow into sub- 
stance. Mme. Mére so far played 
into her hands by never inviting 
Blanche and never sending Pearl to 
the Champs Elysées, as she was 
wont to do on one pretext or an- 
other, but in reality to give the 
two girls the pleasure of seeing 
one another. They had not been 
thrown together alone since the 
engagement; but the trousseau, 
which absorbed Blanche now com- 
pletely, explainedherabsence. She 
and her mother were flying over 
the city from morning till night 
amongst the fournisseurs, ordering, 
adjuring, tryingon. Blanche wrote 
occasional notes to Pearl, bewailing 
her fate at not seeing her dear 
friend. 


‘*Chérie,” ran one of the little pink- 
paper effusions, “I think vf thee all 
day, and every day I hope to see thee ; 
but it is a gwignon, a fatality, and there is 
so much to be done and so little time to 
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do it! The corbeille will be a vision. 
. .. I have seen the jewels, diamonds 
and emeralds, and the laces—mon bon- 
heur est si grand, que je crois réver. 
“ Toute a toi 
** BLANCHE.” 


This echo of ideal bliss reached 
Pearl as she was reading a letter 
from her mother announcing 
trouble at the Hollow. The boys 


had caught typhoid fever. 


“It is of the mildest form, and so far 
they go on very favorably,” said Mrs. 
Redacre. ‘‘ We have sent Polly over to 
Lady Wynmere, and Cousin Bob came 
down yesterday and carried off your 
papato London. He positively refused to 
go to Lady Wynmere, who begged him to 
go with Polly ; but Bob flew down and 
bore him bodily away. It isan immense 
relief to me; for he was, of course, of no 
use, and a great anxiety lest he should 
catch the fever. Don’t fancy now, my 
darling, that I am forlorn and desolate! 
I am nothing of thesort. That dear Bob 
brought down a trained nurse to help 
me, and she is the greatest comfort, so 
kind and skilful; and the boys have 
taken to her in a way that would make 
me jealous if I did not feel so grateful to 
her, and see how much better she manages 
them than I could do. Mrs. Mills is in- 
valuable, too. In fact, itis not possible 
for things to be more comfortable than 
they are under the circumstances. So 
don’t worry yourself by exaggerating the 
trouble. Above all, don’t imagine that 
you are wanted, or that you would bea 
comfort to your mother. You would be 
very much in her way, a burden, an 
anxiety, a nuisance! This is the real 
truth, from under the sign manual of 
your loving MOTHER.” 


Pearl kissed the sign manual 
and nearly washed it out with tears. 
Her mother left in the house all 
alone with a strange nurse and the 
two sick-beds! How could Polly 
have been persuaded to leave her! 
“Cart ropes wouldn’t have drag- 
ged me out of the house,” thought 
Pearl; and then she laughed 
through her tears as she re-read 
the end of the letter: “ You would 
be very much in my way, a nuis- 
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ance!” Very likely. But she did 
not remain long angry with Polly. 
Of course they had insisted on her 
going out of harm’s way, and she did 
well to go. This did not make it 
less cruel to think of her mother 
all alone with the boys suffering 
and indanger. There must be dan- 
ger whether the fever was mild or 
fierce; one never could tell what 
turn it might take. Suppose her 
mother caught it! Why should 
the chance be less for her than for 
the others? Pearl fell on her 
knees and prayed. No, God was 
good. He would spare her this. 
He would not let harm come to 
her mother. 

Mme. Mére had gone out on 
business connected with the trous- 
seau, and was not to be home for 
an hour to come. Pearl dressed 
herself and hurried off to Mrs. 
Monteagle. ‘There was something 
very invigorating in Mrs. Mont- 
eagle’s sympathy, or perhaps in her 
way of administering it; she was 
full of tender response for Pearl's 
distress, but she would not admit 
that there was the remotest cause 
for anxiety as regarded Mrs. Red- 
acre. It was an unheard-of thing 
for a woman of her age to catch 
typhoid fever in that way. 

“In fact, my belief is that it is 
not contagious at all,” she affirmed. 
“ People don’t catch typhoid ; they 
brew it in their blood. Your mo- 
ther never would brew it; she is 
too sweet-tempered, and she has 
the most placid reliance on Provi- 
dence of anybody I ever knew.” 

“She has indeed!” said Pearl. 
“ Darling mother! she is an angel. 
Only it’s naughty of her to tell fibs, 
and say that I would be a nuisance 
if I were there.” 

“Tt’s no fib; it’s the real truth ; 
she would worry herself to fiddle- 
strings and bring on typhoid, very 
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likely, if you were. Don’t you go 
and bring it on yourself by fretting 
over all this, now. Do you hear 
me ?” 

"Tea" 

“ And you mean to be good ?” 

“T’'ll try. Indeed, it comforts 
me wonderfully what you say about 
the fever not being contagious. 
Only why was she so frightened, in 
that case, for papa and Polly?” 
And Pearl looked at Mrs. Mont- 
eagle suspiciously. 

“Your mother, my dear, is a 
fool; she is always frightened for 
others, and always ready to take 
everything painful and troublesome 
on her own shoulders to spare your 
father and you. I’ve known her 
since before you were born, and 
I’ve always seen her the same.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Monteagle was 


thankful for the diversion this anx- 
iety would cause in Pearl’s thoughts, 


for she had been greatly troubled 
about her since that discovery con- 
cerning M. Darvallon. If he had 
had money enough to marry, it 
would have done as well as any- 
thing else, better perhaps, for she 
admired and liked the man; but he 
hadn't a penny, and neither had 
Pearl, so the best thing Pearl could 
do would be to put him out of her 
head. But would she have the 
sense to do this? There was not 
time for much talk, but Pearl felt 
wonderfully cheered up when she 
rose to go. She had been too en- 
grossed by her own anxieties to 
look at Mrs. Monteagle—to see her, 
that is to say, for we look at every- 
body, but we only see those we 
care for; but as her friend stood up 
and faced the light Pearl could not 
but notice that she was looking 
poorly. 

“Dear Mrs. Monteagle, you look 
so thin !” she said. 

“ That is because I am thin.” 
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“But you look tired ?” 

“T am tired.” 

“What is the matter with you ?” 
And Pearl laid both hands on her 
friend’s shoulders and looked anx- 
iously into the face that now struck 
her as being very worn and pale. 

“T am old, my dear, very old.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“What more would you have, 
child? Old age is the most in- 
curable disease going.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk non- 
sense,” said Pearl, kissing her; 
“that is what papa is always say- 
ing, that he is so old. But is there 
really nothing else the matter ?”’ 

“You silly thing! As if one 
wanted anything else to make one 
tired and good-for-nothing. You 
will find it out some day. Good- 
by. Come soon again and see me. 
It is not good to be so much alone 
when one is old. One is bad com- 
pany for one’s self.” 

“Ts it possible you feel that! I 
never should have thought you 
knew what it was to be lonely,” 
said Pearl, “you are always so 
cheerful.” 

“A cheerful face hides many 
things; it is often no better than a 
gay deceiver. But don’t fancy that 
I pine for company, my dear. I 
hate most people. I don’t want to 
see any one, except the few foolish 
ones who have got into a habit 
of caring for me; and I am asham- 
ed to say. that I feel rather lonely 
now and then for a glimpse of 
them, of the old familiar faces. 
Run away! You must not be out 
a-gadding when your missus comes 
home.” 

Pearl paid no attention to the 
abrupt dismissal, but twined her 
arms round Mrs. Monteagle’s neck 
and looked into her eyes. 

“Do you know something? I 
begin to be sorry for having re- 
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fused that offer. I feel half inclin- 
ed to come back on it, and let you 
take me as your dame de compagnie. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t have me 
now ?” 

“Tf I had the spirit of a mouse 
I would not.” 

“But you haven’t! Then you 
will take me? I may give warn- 
ing, and say I want to better my- 
self ?” 

“I don’t know about that,” said 
Mrs. Monteagle, yielding her face 
to the soft, sweet caresses that crept 
into her heart and warmed her 
blood like the sunshine. “ Think 
well before you give your other old 
woman notice; the change might 
turn out for the worse. But if you 
must have change, you may as well 
come here as anywhere else, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Dear Mrs. Monteagle! I am 
so glad! I never thought to be so 
pleased about getting a situation. 
I be- 


And how I shall bully you! 
lieve that is what is the matter 
with you; you are lonely for want 
of some one to bully you ?” 

“Yes, since you gave me the bad 


habit I miss it, I’m afraid. 
now, this minute! 
me ?” 

“When am I to come to you? 
Shall I tell Mme. Mére at once 
when I go home?” 

“No, I think you had better let 
me manage it. I will speak to 
Mme. Léopold when the time 
comes for their all going to Gar- 
danvalle. Say nothing about it till 
then.” 

It was a sudden and perfectly 
unselfish impulse in Pearl that had 
prompted her to make the proposal, 
but, now that it was done, she felt 
so happy that it was a wonder to 
herself that she had not thought 
of it sooner. Not but that Mme. 
Mére was as kind as kind could be, 


Be off 
Do you hear 


Pearl. 


but she was “the missus,” as Mrs. 
Monteagle said, and then there was 
the family making such an atmos- 
phere of humiliation and worry in 
one way or another; whereas at 
Mrs. Monteagle’s she would be a 
spoilt child, petted and made much 
of. Above all, she would be a 
comfort to her old friend and make 
a salutary change in the loneliness 
of her life. 

“ People fancy she is so inde- 
pendent of everybody,” thought 
Pearl; “nobody suspects her of 
suffering from loneliness, and yet I 
can see what a change there is in 
her since we left Paris—above all, 
since I left her.” 

This was the truth. The cheer- 
ful faces are often no better than 
gay deceivers, as Mrs. Monteagle 
said, and she was herself a proof of 
it. With all her surly snarling at 
sentiment, and her make-believe 
independence of her fellow-crea- 
tures, she had a soft human heart 
that hungered for human love and 
human companionship, and she was 
perishing now in her old age for the 
want ofthem. This fresh interest, 
added to the painful one furnished 
by the daily letters from the Hol- 
low, went far to distract Pearl’s 
thoughts from Raoul—to divide 
them, rather, for he was seldom out 
of her mind for a moment in the 
day. She knew now why he had 
not kept his promise of calling the 
day after that rencontre at the 
Odéon; but he might have written. 
Why had he not written? He must 
know that she was miserable, that 
she wanted to see him, to clear 
away the misunderstanding that 
had arisen between them. Pearl 
forgot that Captain Darvallon was 
a Frenchman, and that, with all his 
independence of character and opin- 
ion, he would never fly in the face 
of des convenances so far as to 
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write her a love-letter—to write 
to her at all until he had posi- 
tively asked her to be his wife 
and won her father’s consent. But 
she did not reckon with this illogi- 
cal slavery to /es convenances. Raoul 
had told her he loved her in lan- 
guage more unmistakable than mere 
words, less easily misunderstood or 
turned from its true meaning, and 
she had not tried to seem insen- 
sible or to conceal the emotion 
which the avowal caused her: 
And yet after this he could mistrust 
her on the strength of that ab- 
surd scene with Captain Léopold ! 
He ought to have known it was 
only a joke that brought Léon on 
his knees before her; at any rate 
he ought not to have condemned 
her without a hearing. It would 


have taken more than that to have 
shaken her trust in him. , 
Pearl sat clasping her knee and 


looking out at the green tree full of 
birds in the courtyard, and began 
to conjure up all sorts of circum- 
stances wherein Raoul should figure 
covered with every appearance of 
guilt; she marshalled an array of 
witnesses, she piled up an amount 
of evidence that must have damned 
an angel out of heaven, and con- 
victed him as a criminal of the 
deepest dye; and then she beheld 
herself defying judges and juries 
and witnesses alike, and acquitting 
Raoul, and clinging to him in spite 
of his disgrace, because of it, with 
the faith of a true woman. And 
yet he could lose faith in her be- 
cause of a bit of child’s play! Fool- 
ish Pearl! She began to cry there 
at the open window; but the birds 
went on singing as if her heart had 
been light as theirs, and her love 
heaven-high, beyond the reach of 
tempest. 


Blanche’s marriage was fixed for 
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the last week in June. They were 
very near that now, and Mme. Léo- 
pold was ina state of mind more 
easily imagined than described. 

“Tf it lasts another week I will 
break down under it,” declared the 
exhausted lady. 

“ Under what ?” said Mrs. Mont- 
eagle. 

“The anxiety, the fatigue, the 
responsibility, the emotion. Chére 
madame, you know not what it is 
to marry a daughter, a beloved 
child whom you have covered with 
your eyes for nineteen years! The 
anguish of the parting is so great 
that only a mother’s love is strong 
enough to bear it and live.” 

“How many deaths you French 
people do die before the real one 
comes!” said Mrs. Monteagle. 
“The wonder is you live through a 
tenth of them. ... Go and see the 
trousseau? What in the name of 
common sense has an old woman 
like me to do with trousseaux? I 
have no doubt it is very fine; but I 
don’t care to see gowns and pock- 
et-handkerchiefs and _ night-caps 
spread out and tied up with miles 
of pink ribbon. It is very well 
for those young things. I hope 
Blanche will be happy; I wish 
you may all be happy; it seems to 
me you are going the wrong way 
to work, but perhaps that is my 
mistake. It all comes to the same 
in the end.” 

There was a certain sadness 
about the way she spoke, a cir- 
cumstance so foreign to Mrs. 
Monteagle that Mme. Léopold could 
not but remark it. 

“ You are not as well as I should 
like to see you,” she said, forget- 
ting her maternal anguish for a mo- 
ment and looking kindly at Mrs. 
Monteagle. 

“An’t I? I think I am as well 
as I have any right to expect. You 
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are all going to Gardanvalle the 
week after the wedding, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes, if the baron can _ get 
away, as he expects. I should not 
care to leave him all alone here.” 

“And what about Pearl? Is she 
going?” 

“Certainly. That was arranged 
from the first.” 

“Things have happened since 
then which might have altered the 
arrangement. In my opinion the 
best thing Pearl could do would be 
to go home.” 

“Of course it is. Common sense 
ought to have told her that long 
ago.” 

“ So it would, if she had consult- 
ed it; but common sense and she 
are not on speaking terms; they 
never have been, I’m afraid, my 
poor Pearl !” 

“You surprise me. I thought 
you considered her a model of 
good sense?” said Mme. Léopold. 

“She is, a model of all good 
things, except precisely that one. 
She is not the least common-sensi- 
ble, my poor Pearl. But she lis- 
tens to people who are, which is 
something; and I mean to tell her 
that she had better leave Mme. 
Mére before you go to the coun- 
try. She can come to me, and 
stay here until it is convenient for 
her to return to Broom Hollow.” 

“You are the wisest of friends, 
chére madame,” said Mme. Léo- 
pold; “and since the proposition 
has come from you, I confess you 
have relieved me of a great bur- 
den. I have passed sleepless 
nights meditating how this could 
be done without seeming unkind 
to Pearl. Cette chére petite, I love 
her dearly, and my heart bleeds 
when I think of what she would 
have suffered down at Gardanvalle 
amongst Léon’s people, reminded 
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of him at every hour of the day, 
living with him for part of the 
time, perhaps—we hope this horri- 
ble Algerian threat will be avert- 
ed, and then the dear boy may get 
leave for a month. Only think 
what a painful position for the 
poor child and for me—who feel 
like a mother to her!” 

Mrs. Monteagle for once in her 
life was at a loss what to say. Did 
the woman mean to persist in as- 
serting that Pearl was in love with 
Léon? And did she think Mrs. 
Monteagle such a fool as to swal- 
low this palaver about her feel- 
ing like a mother towards Pearl ? 
There was something too insolently 
grotesque in the notion; but when 
ces chers enfants were in question 
nothing was too much for Mme. 
Léopold’s audacity. In this in- 
stance, however, she really believ- 
ed what she said—that Pearl was in 
love with Léon—and it had kept 
her awake many a night wondering 
whether Léon was in love with her 
or not. A circumstance that told 
heavily against him was that he 
had never spoken about Pearl to 
his mother. Now, a French son 
tells his mother everything. She 
is the confidant of his wildest fol- 
lies, of his debts, the troubles of 
his heart, his conscience, and his 
betting-book ; she knows it all; he 
will hide many things from his fa- 
ther, but he hides nothing from his 
mother. And the mother, on her 
side, repays this confidence by 
boundless indulgence and sympa- 
thy that never fails. She is never 
horrified, never shocked; nothing 
throws her off her guard ; she would 
bite her tongue through rather than 
check the flow of filial confession 
by an exclamation of disgust, a 
word of dismayed incredulity, by a 
glance of cold rebuke. In this the 
French mother more than any 
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other resembles the priest. The 
mantle of maternity is made of sa- 
cramental threads, making every 
mother rich in strength and mercy; 
but nowhere is this truth so mani- 
fest as in France. The French 
mother, with a heart pure as the 
morning dew, can gaze without 
shrinking into a heart as black as 
night, and listen, apparently un- 
dismayed, to the darkest revela- 
tions, never recoiling, never de- 
spairing; seeing through all pre- 
sent corruption the beauty of in- 
nocence that once was there, of re- 
pentance that may yet be there. 
No wonder this deep, strong, all- 
embracing compassion in the mo- 
ther calls forth a full response from 
the son. Léon Léopold had never 
concealed anything from his mo- 
ther. His youth had been stormy, 
but she had seen every wreck that 
marked its course; he was on the 


way of being “ranged” now, but 
he occasionally committed a folly, 
he occasionally got into a scrape 
in the regiment, on the turf, in 
many places, and his mother was 
always the first to hear of it; he 


kept back nothing. But he had 
never opened his lips to her about 
Pearl Redacre. This silence was 
alarmingly significant. He knew 
that she had pity and indulgence 
for every enormity of folly he could 
commit, except one: she would 
not forgive his marrying foolishly— 
marrying, that is, any one she did 
not approve of; and he knew in his 
heart that to marry a girl in Pearl’s 
position would be an offence be- 
yona the reach of pardon. 

“What have I done to be visited 
in this way!” thought Mme. Léo- 
pold many a time as the horrible 
possibility rose before her. “I 
have been a good mother; I have 
done my duty by my children; 

why should my son turn against me 
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like this?” But Mrs. Monteagle 
had lifted a load off her heart. 
The danger was in a great measure 
past, and she had the game pretty 
well in her own hands now. She 
had compelled Mme. Mére to for- 
bid Léon the house, and the pros- 
pect—which had made him so sub- 
missive under the privation—of his 
being thrown with Pearl at Gar- 
danvalle during the vacation was 
at anend. There was nothing to 
fear from the seductive power of 
personal influence. Pearl’s proud 
resistance would be exposed to no 
risk of surrender from the daily 
pressure of Léon’s presence; her 
heart would not be subjected to a 
trial out of which nothing but 
superhuman strength could carry 
it victorious. 

Blanche had at once announced 
her intention of having Pearl for 
her demoiselle d’honneur at her 
wedding, and Mme. Léopold had 
not thought it prudent to oppose the 
choice. She resolved to circum- 
vent it. This, however, was no 
easy matter. Her first attempt to 
substitute a young lady whose dot 
would have made an eligible daugh- 
ter-in-law was met by a flat refusal. 
Blanche unexpectedly showed that 
she had a spirit of her own, and 
meant not to be contradicted in 
this last act of the closing scene of 
her girlhood. 

“ Pearl is my favorite friend, next 
to Polly,” she said, “and we 
three always promised to be one 
another’s bridesmaids to the two 
first who were married. I don’t 
care the least about Jeanne Bru- 
hére, and I don’t see why I should 
turn off Pearl for her. She is 
odiously purse-proud.” 

But greater troubles were brew- 
ing for Mme. Léopold. She came 
home from the shops one after- 
noon a few days after that interview 
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with Mrs. Monteagle which had 
so roused and reassured her, and 
found Blanche and Léon together, 
deep in confidential talk, when she 
broke in upon them. Léon had an 
angry wrinkle down his forehead 
that she noticed frequently of late, 
and Blanche was flushed and met 
her mother with a hostile glance. 

“ Are you long here, mon chéri?” 
said the soft, large mother, kissing 
the strong man on the forehead. 

“T came to have a talk with 
Blanche,” he said, rising. “ And 
now it is time for me to be going. 
I have a good deal to do. You 
have heard the news?” 

“What news? Good heavens! 
Not Algiers ?” 

“ No, worse than that. We are 
ordered to Brest, a vile hole where 
there are neither tigers nor civilized 
people. The desert is better any 
day than /a province. But you 
don’t think so, so I must not com- 
plain.” 

Before his mother had recovered 
from the shock of the announce- 
ment he had taken himself off, and 
she and Blanche were alone. 

“He would much rather have 
gone to Algiers,” said Blanche. 

“Mon Dieu! How could I 
guess they were going to send him 
to Brest? But he is not gone yet. 
I may be able to get the order re- 
called. Your father must help me.” 

“ Léon says it will do him harm 
if you interfere any more; and be- 
sides, papa has used up all his in- 
fluence at the War Office already.” 

“Ves, I left no stone unturned, 
I moved heaven and earth, to pre- 
vent his going !” 

“ You had better have left heaven 
and earth alone,” said Blanche, 
with disrespectful petulance. 

“Ma fille! in what tone dost 
thou speak to thy mother?” said 
the amazed parent. 
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Instead of answering Blanche 
flung herself on the sofa and burst 
into tears. Mme. Léopold was 
aghast ; but before Blanche had re- 
covered her composure sufficiently 
to explain anything the mother 
understood that Léon had de- 
nounced her, and that the furies 
had passed her well-guarded ma- 
ternal gates. 

“Why should Léon not marry 
her if he loves her?” said Blanche, 
lifting her head and showing a 
face drenched with tears. “It is 
cruel, it is unreasonable to hinder 
him. But he won’t be hindered; he 


will marry her in spite of every- 
And, ma mére, he is quite 


body ! 
right !’’ 

“What is this? Am I dream- 
ing? My own children, you, my 
daughter, rising against me, defying 
your father’s authority, defying all 
the convenances! You are mad.” 

“No, ma mére, Iamnot mad. I 
love Léon, and I want him to be 
happy; he loves Pearl, and you 
ought to be glad that he married 
her. She lost her money; but 
what does that signify, since Léon 
has money enough and does not 
care ?” 

“ What rank nonsense you are 
talking, child! Léon is a fool; 
and as to that petite, she is a cun- 
ning minx, an intriguante. She 
has laid herself out to catch him; 
a most unmaidenly girl, running 
away from her family and coming 
off here for no other purpose than 
to get your brother to marry her. 
I will none of her for a daughter! 
I never liked her.” 

“OQ mamma!” cried Blanche, 
“how can you? You were wild 
for Léon to marry her until she 
lost her fortune. You know you 
were !” 

“T was ready to sacrifice my 
own inclinations to what i believed 
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would have been for his gvod,” 
said Mme. Léopold. “I have al- 
ways sacrificed myself for my chil- 
dren, and this is my reward. They 
turn round and upbraid me; they 
accuse me of being a bad mother !” 

“No, mamma, we don’t; we are 
dutiful children; we will always 
love and obey you; but you are 
unkind and unreasonable to Léon. 
You want him to sacrifice his real 
happiness to what he doesn’t care 
a straw for; but he won't do it. 
He is his own master after all: he 
is thirty; he is not a boy.” 

“He will find out whether he is 
his own master. What! he dares 
to take that tone? And you, you 
follow his example? But I will 
leave your father to deal with you. 
We will see whether Léon will 
brave him in this way.” 

“He will brave everybody; he 
loves Pearl, and he will marry 
her!” said Blanche defiantly. 

“Without his father’s consent? 
He cannot.” 

“He will send him a sommation 
respectueuse !” 

“Gracious heavens! what do I 
hear?” 

Mme. Léopold was sitting in an 
arm-chair, upright, flushed, panting, 
her bonnet strings pulled open; 
but at the sound of that awful 
word, sommation respectueuse, she 
stood up, her face white, her eyes 
dilated, her hand grasping the arm 
of the sofa. She knew that there 
was such an expedient in existence 
as the sommation respectucuse, and 
that some parents, low-born people, 
mismanaged their children so as to 
become the victims of it; but that 
such a disgrace should fall to her 
lot had no more occurred to her 
than that she should be murdered 
by her children. ‘The idea of Léon 
sending his father papier timbre, 
and then walking out of his fa- 
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ther’s house, in company with the 
commissaire de police, to mect, 
chez Monsieur le Maire, the bride 
whom his parents refused their con- 
sent to his marrying—this was a 
calamity scarcely less horrible to 
than Léon’s death. 
Of course things never would come 
to that pass. M. Léopold would 
consent to his son’s marrying the 
Arab Jewess rather than drive himto 
make use of the weapon which the 
law wickedly provides for children 
of a larger growth against tyrannical 
parents; but that Léon should de- 
liberately propose using this wea- 
pon, should threaten her and his 
father with it, and that Blanche 
should side with him in the crimi- 
nal revolt—this was beyond belief. 
It was as if the two had flung a 
stone at her. She was too stunned 
to speak; she stood looking at 
Blanche, bewildered, outraged, a 
lioness set upon by her young. 

Blanche had wiped her eyes and 
ceased crying, and braced herself 
to fight for her brother. 

“It is not his fault,” she said. 
“He is unhappy, he is miserable ; 
but he loves Pearl, and he will not 
give her up.” 

“He prefers to give up his mo- 
ther, his father, all his own flesh 
and blood !” 

“He need not give me up. I 
will stand by him and by Pearl; 
they shall be married from my 
house.” And Blanche raised her 
head with an air of dignity, as if 
she were already Marquise de Chol- 
court in her grand hotel, Rue St. 
Dominique. 

“Mon Dieu! has it come to 
this? My children arrange their 
destiny without even consulting 
me! Iam thrown aside; I am of 
no account. Mon: Dieu! take 
me away, since they do not want 
me any more. Mon Dieu! I wish 
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I were dead.” She sank down on 
her chair, repeating under her 
breath, “I wish I were dead !” 

Blanche flew to her side, and 
threw her arms round her, and 
burst into fresh floods of tears. 

“Maman, chére petite maman! 
don’t say that. You will break 
our hearts. You know how Léon 
loves you. Only speak to him 
and hear what he has to say, and 
you will forgive him, and it will all 
be right. It will kill him to see 
you unhappy !” 

She covered her mother’s face 
with kisses, and Mme. Léopold 
kissed her, and they wept and kiss- 
ed together forsome minutes. Then 
Mme. Léopold, feeling that, for the 
moment, she had become master of 
the situation, desired Blanche to 
sit down and tell her everything— 
what Léon had said, and what 
Pearl said, and how this horrible 


scheme of the sommation respec- 


tueuse had been set on foot. But 
there was nothing to tell except 
what Blanche had already said. 
The first she had heard of the 
affair was from Léon this morning ; 
he seemed exasperated and unable 
to keep silence any longer; he told 
her Pearl had repulsed him, and 
he did not feel at all sure that she 
would consent to marry him under 
any circumstances. He didn’t be- 
lieve she cared for him; she had 
told him she did not. Blanche had 
laughed at this, and said she was 
certain Pearl had loved him for a 
long time; but she was proud, and 
Léon ought to have asked her soon- 
er, before these troubles came on 
Colonel Redacre; it would take a 
great deal of pursuing and per- 
suading now to make her yield; 
but Blanche maintained that if 
Léon was resolute Pearl would give 
in; the great difficulty would be to 
make her accept the sommation, or 
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to have the thing done unknown to 
her; but Blanche proposed that 
they should wait till she was mar- 
ried, and then it would be more 
easily managed ; it would be so dif- 
ferent if the Marquise de Chol- 
court protected Pearl, and covered 
the proceedings with her name and 
countenance! This suggestion had 
cheered up Léon very much, and 
decided him to have recourse to 
the three legal summonses, in case 
persuasion failed with his mother 
and that he succeeded in gaining 
Pearl’s consent. 

Mme. Léopold listened to the 
whole story without a word of in- 
dignation or surprise, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes now and 
then when she felt they were like- 
ly to betray her by an angry flash. 

“ So it was you, my Blanche, who 
decided him to push things to the 
bitter end, to do what you knew 
would break your mother’s heart! 
Don’t you love her any more, your 
poor mother?” 

“Chére petite maman! I love 
you with all my heart,” said Blanche, 
putting her arms round her; “ but 
I love poor Léon too, and he was 
so angry.and excited that I would 
have done anything to help him. 
And it would be so nice having 
Pearl for a sister! You see I 
know what it is now to be really 
happy. I want those I love to 
make happy marriages like me. 
It is so horrid to think of people 
marrying without carihg for each 
other! After all it is no mésal- 
liance for Léon to marry Pearl. I 
dare say those old frumps in the 
Faubourg talk of M. de Cholcourt's 
marriage with me as a mésalliance; 
they are such selfish old digotes / 
But I don’t care what they say, 
neither does M. de Cholcourt, or 
else he would not have defied them 
all to marry me. Would he, petite 
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mére? He must love me or he 
would not have done it.” 

Blanche said all this with her 
head nestling on her mother’s 
shoulder, while the mother rested 
the fold of her soft double chin on 
her daughter’s cheek and smiled 
in self-complacency. Here, at least, 
her efforts had been blessed, and 
one aim of her life splendidly ac- 
complished. Blanche had never 
entertained a “sentiment ” for any 
man living, so beautifully had the 
mother’s drilling kept nature with- 
in the leading-strings of /es conve- 
nances ; but now the child discov- 
ered that she had a heart, and she 
had given it to the man whom her 
parents had—not, indeed, chosen, 
but whom they would have chosen 
had the power rested with them. 
Blanche had found out her heart 
just at the proper moment. The 


mother’s responsibility was now at 
an end. 

“Mon enfant, it makes my heart 
overflow with joy to hear you speak 
so. But, my Blanche, this other 
marriage of inclination is altogether 


different. You admit that Pearl re- 
fused Léon. I agree with you that 
this may have been—from—” 
“Pride and delicacy, mamma.” 
“Well, be it so. She has refus- 
ed him, and he persists in suing 
her. I will cease to oppose him. 
If she consents I will consent, and 
I will use my influence with your 
father to make him accept the mar- 
riage. But for this Pearl and Léon 
must, on their side, make some 
slight concession; he must go to 
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Brest, and Pearl must return to her 
father’s house, and at the end of 
six months, if they still wish it, he 
shall go to England and marry her.” 

“Chére maman! Bonne petite 
maman!” said Blanche, covering 
her mother’s fat hand with kisses, 
while one arm still clasped her 
neck. 

“] will write to Mrs. Monteagle 
and tell her this,” said Mme. Léo- 
pold, “and you may tell Léon. 
One other condition I make: Léon 
does not see Pearl before he leaves 
Paris, and they do not correspond 
during the six months. ‘This is not 
asking much, considering the sacri- 
fice I am making for his sake.” 

“TI am sure Léon will agree to 
it all,” said Blanche; “six months 
will soon be over,-and it will be so 
much nicer for Pearl to have him 
go and fetch her! And you, too, 
will go, petite mére, will you not? 
And I also. M. de Cholcourt will 
take me, or I can go with you and 
Léon. It will be delightful !” 

She clasped her hands, and laugh- 
ed, and kissed her mother, and 
wanted to send for Léon that very 
moment; he had said he was going 
to the état-major, and he would be 
there still. 

Mme. Léopold made no opposi- 
tion to this sisterly haste. She had 
gained six months. Pearl would 
soon be out of the way, and Provi- 
dence, meantime, would be on the 
side of the righteous, and help the 
virtuous mother fighting to save her 
son from marrying a girl without 
a dot. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A DISCONTENTED JOURNEY. 


NaPLEs is dull and dreary. We 
are sick of it all. Vesuvius will 
not erupt, as he had led us to ex- 
pect. It is all “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable ;” and “ Da wo ich nicht 
bin ist das Gliick.” So let us be 
off. Seven o’clock a.m. Friday 
morning. “Will it rain?” “Yes, 
it rains.” But Madame assures us 
it will clear. “ But will Richard 
think so, and join us, as agreed, at 
the station?’ “In his place I 
should go for the chance; so de- 
pend upon it he will.” We are 
under way: Madame, the Colo- 
nel, maid, and Rufa. Arrived at 
the station, no Richard is there. 
Frantic jacchini try to drag our 
luggage off and out of the carriage. 
But we are resolved to wait for the 
laggard till the very last moment. 
The Colonel acts sentinel outside, 
watching for Richard. “He com- 
eth not, he said; I would I were 
in bed.” Finally, we climb the 
heights, driving to Richard’s door, 
and the Colonel ascends to his 
‘aerie on the wltimo piano, and 
drags him down with his valise to 
breakfast at the Villa T and 
leave with us by a later train. For- 
tified with sea-trout and beefsteaks 
(ah! when shall we see the like 
again ?), we start afresh, calling on 
our way for Richard’s boots, which, 
however, do not prove to be of 
seven leagues. At length, with a 
puff and a snort, we are off. 

We reach Caserta in ample time 
to drive through the much-vaunted 
gardens. Passing through the beau- 
tiful portico which pierces the en- 
tire depth of the palace, a long 
vista lies before us, at the end of 
_which we see what we are told is a 


cascade, produced with wonderful 
art and malice by an aqueduct 
which joins those of Carignano, 
that carry water to Naples. Un- 
fortunately, seen from a distance it 
recalls to our imagination the or- 
namentation of a German clock, in 
which spirals of twisted glass are 
made to represent falling water; 
and, as ill-luck will have it, the 
glass seemed to do it better. The 
grand cascade contains groups of 
figures representing Diana and her 
nymphs, and Actzon just at the 
moment when his head has sprout- 
ed horns, and his nose has elongat- 
ed into a stag’s face, while his 
body still claims humanity. A dog 
has his paws on his shoulder, but 
is evidently begging him first to ex- 
plain what he really is, man or 
beast, before he determines on 
what course to pursue, while all 
around stand Molossian hounds, 
equally uncertain what it may be 
their duty to do. The nymphs 
are taking it quietly ; which, consid- 
ering that they are more in bathing 
undress than the indignant goddess 
herself, does not say much for 
them. Lesser cascades of tranquil 
captured water tumble down mar- 
ble steps and sink into repose in a 
semi-circular basin below. 

We alighted from our carriage to 
walk through the English garden 
planted in 1782 by Queen Caroline 
of England. It is very pretty, 
though not more remarkable than 
many to be seen surrounding the 
snug parsonages of some of the 
more wealthy English clergy. And 
though on the lawn there are 
palms and aloes, they are not su- 
perior to those grown in pots, ac- 
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cording to first-class gardening, at 
home. A maple-tree had shed all 
its pale gold leaves. They lay 
thick and soft over some square 
feet—Danaé’s couch, and the fair 
frail one departed. 

The trees in the outer garden 
are clipped into walls and arched 
cloisters—nature put into a strait- 
waistcoat. There are ugly laby- 
rinths of box-trees, three feet high, 
so that the unfortunate wretch who 
gets into the maze may be seen 
meandering in insane bewilder- 
ment. Also there are clumps of 
trees deftly trimmed all round and 
at the top like a huge green cake. 
The rest is grass, badly kept. It 
is all highly artificial except the 
English garden. The green ar- 
cades are marked by rows of sta- 
tues, or rather Termini; and no- 
thing but a Watteau scene on a 
large scale could give the place a 
cheerful animation. It wants the 
ladies in sacks, with high scarlet 
heels and elaborate buckles; with 
the long “love-lock.” and the wide 
fan; or in hoops and ruffles, with 
spotless white pierrots lying at 
their feet; or gentlemen in baggy 
pink satin breeches whispering soft 
nothings in their ear. Nothing less 
than this, with a sedulous study of 
“The Rape of the Lock,” with 
Dresden china and old Saxe, with 
pounce-boxes and “ clouded canes,” 
could bring back life to such a 
made-up version of nature. 

Madame wears a bear-skin hat 
throughout the expedition ; and the 
Colonel at intervals inquires : “Com- 
bien avez vous payé pour ce cha- 
peau, Madame?” It becomes the re- 
frain of all our lighter talk, and is 
the inverse sense of the “ Prennez 
mon ours” of the French play, and 
hardly less frequently repeated. 

Wesnext visited the palace, the 
_ marble staircase of which is mag- 
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nificent; the first flight is crowned 
by two beautiful white marble lions 
“couchant,” copies of Canova’s. 
Vanvitelli was the architect of this 
splendid palace, which is said to 
be the largest in Europe. It is 
rectangular in form, and surrounds 
four courts. The finest marbles 
are lavished upon it, but especially 
inthe chapel, which we entered 
just as Benediction had begun. 
Here marble, the coldest of mate- 
rials, has, by the happy harmony of 
tints, been made to produce the 
richest and warmest effects. It is 
very large, and the scattered con- 
gregation of about fifteen people 
gave it a sadly deserted aspect. 
We went all through the lengthy 
suites of splendid rooms, only very 
moderately furnished now, and that 
little comfortless and in bad taste. 
There is the bed in which the late 
King Ferdinand died, richly but 
coarsely decorated with brass 
opima spolia in relief on the wood- 
en frame. It seemed a mock- 
ery indeed where death was the 
only victor! There was the un- 
fortunate Francis II.’s bed, hung 
with ugly salmon-colored silk. 
There was the room occupied by 
Pius IX. during his exile here, and 
the altar at which he said Mass. 
The pictures are a horror and 
an abomination, more especially 
those in her majesty’s reception- 
room, where a Prometheus larger 
than life is struggling in naked 
agony under the claws of his feath- 
ered tormentor. There was the 
bust of a pretty woman; but, lo! 
she has a clock in her breast, and 
all interest ceases with the thought 
of what a well-regulated and wound- 
up female she must have been, 
never ceasing, never silent, and 
with a “memento mori” in every 
ring of her monotonous voice. 
Again we found ourselves on the 
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beautiful staircase, passing between 
the passive lions. At the foot of 
the stairs is a fine copy of the Far- 
nese Hercules, with the tell-tale 
small head and brawny shoulders, 
the heavy, quiescent limbs, and the 
indolent pose—all bespeaking the 
good-humored giant, with little 
brain but infinite strength, and 
therefore merciful and kind. 

We returned to our hotel, the 
Vittoria, and lazily examined the 
colored prints on the walls of our 
large, dark salon. They are all of 
far-away cities which are person- 
ally known only to the travelled 
Colonel. There is a bird under a 
glass case in a corner. We begin 
by calling it a bustard, but correct 
ourselves and pronounce it a bit- 
‘tern. 

Suddenly Richard and the Colo- 
nel disappear. It is the hour when 
the woodcocks, the Colonel’s great 
predilection, alive or roasted, fly 
from the marshes towards the sea, 
and in doing so cross a main road. 
All the sportsmen of Caserta emerge 
at that hour to take their chance, 
and the Colonel joins them. The 
‘birds are few, and only one is kill- 
ed, which is gracefully presented to 
the foreign gentleman. He forth- 
with announces his intention of 
coming to spend a week alone in 
the large, empty hotel, and shooting 
with the amiable landlord, who 
speaks no language but his own 
patois, whereas the Colonel can 
freely converse in Hindostanee. 
Meanwhile no end of woodcock’s 
feathers are gathered round his 
hat. 

A desultory breakfast and a 
walk to the station marked the 
early hours of the following day. 
We took the train to Sparanisi, 
passing Caserta, which sternly un- 
seductive place we agreed our mo- 
- tals, though not our “morale,” 
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would resist to any amount. At 
Sparanisi Rufa produced a consid- 
erable sensation in consequence of 
one of the party lifting the lid of 
her basket, and so betraying the 
secret of her sweet, soft, white-silk 
presence curled up inside. The 
carriage we had ordered was wait- 
ing for us at the station, with three 
miserable, bony, entirely starved 
ponies harnessed three abreast. 
Madame and maid and Rufa were 
packed inside, the two gentlemen 
mounted the coupé, and the little 
driver sat on a lower seat in front 
of them with his head on a level 
The wind was 
cold, the roads were bad, and the 
carriage of the dislocating order. 
The tower of Francolisi looked 
down upon us from its picturesque 
height, and further on the pretty 
town of Teano, which gives a title 
to one of the Bourbons—the an- 
cient Teanum, the city of the Sidi- 
cinians—rose amid the olive-clad 
slopes of Rocca Monfini. We 
catch a glimpse of Mount Falernus, 
and once more debate how far the 
honey-sweetened and skin-bottled 
wines that Horace sings would suit 
our modern taste; and as they 
diluted it in so much water, it is a 
marvel how they ever got merry 
upon it. We admire the rich 
brown earth that lies in narrow 
ridge and furrow; and more still 
do we admire the man and the 
maid, Daphnis and Chloé, digging 
together, he with a spade, she with 
a light pickaxe. She wears a neat- 
ly-folded, square white cloth on her 
pretty head, and has full, snow-white 
sleeves, a tight bodice of red or 
blue, a short petticoat of blue or 
neutral green, and a red or yellow 
gown tucked up round the hips. 
She has large earrings of gold; and 
as she stands in the new-matle fur- 
row, looking so bright and clean, 
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we wonder whether the rough com- 
panion in front of her is alive to 
the picturesque effect and the po- 
etic sentiment produced by his 
graceful helpmate in the scene, or 
if long habit has made him imper- 
vious to the fancies which flit 
across our mind with memories of 
“Pastor Fido,” and a whole train 
of agricultural and pastoral and 
Biblical idyls of all lands and all 
ages since Adam delved and Eve 
span. 

We pass a garden full of fine- 
grown laurels, and remark that this 
beautiful shrub, the prnament and 
the shelter of our home gardens, 
where it is so luxuriant and abun- 
dant, is rarely seen in its own clas- 
sic land of Italy. We notice a 
large farm-house, surrounded on 
the first floor with deep arcades. 
Dense shadows lie athwart the white 
inside walls, and strings of bright- 
red tomatoes hang in thick bunches 
from the ceiling, making festoons of 
vivid scarlet in the dappled light 
and shade. The house is large, 
and a group of well-built hay- 
stacks round it speak of prosperity 
and plenty. Horses seem to be 
few, and the worst of their kind. 
But donkeys are everywhere; and 
gray oxen with Juno’s eyes are 
dragging the primitive ploughs that 
recall the Georgics, or the long, 
narrow cart with the picturesque 
owner sitting at the far end, dan- 
gling his legs as though he were 
acting as balance to the rude ma- 
chine. We meet groups of pea- 
sants, each riding home on his don- 
key, with panniers made of long, 
wiry grass flung across the animal’s 
shoulders. The grass we notice 
growing in dark green tufts by the 
roadside. The men have a very 
bandit appearance, and not alto- 
gether pleasant countenances. One 
old gentleman in a very ragged 
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cloak of many colors had a pecu- 
liarly sinister appearance. He 
hugged a suspicious-looking bundle 
as various in color as his mantle, 
and carried a lantern, making as 
though he were going up to Monte 
Spaccata, an evil-renowned locality 
close on the confines of Fra Dia- 
volo’s own country. The little 
town of Cascano stands on the 
ridge of Monte Massico; and 
having eaten our scanty luncheon, 
we had flattered ourselves we might 
find, not Falernian wine, but some- 
thing drinkable at least. The dri- 
ver urged our stopping at an inn 
beyond the town, passing through 
which we found the women sitting 
at their doors making green grass 
panniers for the donkeys, and mats 
and brooms. ‘They wear their hair 
in two plaits, brought forward and 
curled round in a rosette. A nar- 
row piece of linen edged with lace 
is folded rather low on the fore- 
head, and hangs in a bow and ends 
behind. The’ whole street was lin- 
ed with gray pottery waiting to be 
baked. There were large ampho- 
re and other smaller vessels of 
curious old Etruscan shapes, with 
probably less euphonious modern 
names. When we reached the 
small inn where we were promised 
good wine, and where consequent- 
ly there was no bush, the two 
gentlemen went in, leaving Madame 
and her suite in the carriage. They 
were a long time absent, and Ma- 
dame, weary of waiting, got out, 
when presently the gentlemen ap- 
peared, declaring the wine undrink- 
able, and the company sitting in 
the inn of a very Fra Diavolo type, 
and very noisy. So with unappeas- 
ed thirst we rumbled on again, the 
road terribly rough, and, as appear- 
ed afterwards, the Colonel’s new 
silk umbrella worn into holes from 
Madame having appropriated it to 
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help support the cushion which 
she had laid between the back and 
front seats so as to make a rude 
couch, 

Werattle on. The air grows cold- 
er; the day is declining. Fine oaks 
and great chestnuts mark the land- 
scape, and large acacias line the 
road. Presently we cross the sus- 
pensiqn-bridge over the Garigliano, 
the Liris of olden times, famous 
in ancient and modern history for 
the scenes its banks have witnessed. 
The slow and turbid stream is of a 
dull ochre hue, though probably 
that is the result of the rainy win- 
ter season. It formed the boun- 
dary between ancient Latium and 
Campania. Caius Marius crossed it 
in the Marsic or Social War be- 
tween the Romans and the Italians 
—a distinction of names which has 
survived all ages and remains in 
force even in United Italy. The 
advantages of the war had been on 
the side of the Italians, although 
the Tuscans, Latins, and Umbrians 
had remained faithful to Rome. 
The chief command of the Roman 
forces was given to Julius Cesar 
and Rutilius Lupus, one of whose 
legates was Caius Marius. The 
two latter threw two bridges over 
the Liris, the present Garigliano, 
within a short distance of each 
other. Vettius Scato, commander 
of the Italian forces, had encamped 
opposite to Marius’ bridge, but in 
the night he lay in ambush near 
that of Rutilius, and when the lat- 
ter attempted to cross in the morn- 
ing he was driven back with a loss 
of eight thousand men, receiving 
himself a wound in the head of 
which he subsequently died. Ma- 
rius immediately assumed the 
command of Rutilius’ army. Ce- 
sar meanwhile had also been de- 
feated at the head of thirty-five 
thousand men, and escaped with 
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difficulty tothe modern Teano. The 
Marsians attacked Marius, but were 
driven back into the vineyards our 
eyes now rest upon; and thither 
he did not venture to follow them. 
But Sulla, who was encamped on 
the other side of the vineyards, rush- 
ed out and put them to flight; and 
shortly after the Italian army was 
entirely defeated. But in this war 
on the borders of the turbid Liris it 
was felt that Marius had shown but 
little of his ancient vigor, although 
he was at the age—namely, sixty- 
five—when our modern statesmen 
and generals, seem to reach the 
acme of their intellectual vigor. 

At any rate the neighborhood of 
the Liris was to be fatal to him; 
for two years later—that is, in 88 B.c. 
—his jealousy of Sulla led to his form- 
ing a conspiracy against him, and 
he thereby succeeded in obtaining 
the command of the army in the 
Mithradatic war. Marius and Sul- 
la fought against each other at the 
Esquiline; the former was defeat- 
ed and outlawed. Marius then 
fled to Ostia, where he took ship, 
and landed off this coast; but be- 
ing alarmed at the approach of 
some horsemen, he went on board 
again and sailed away, in spite of 
the angry remonstrances of the 
horsemen with the sailors for dar- 
ing to carry off their intended vic- 
tim. Not long after, however, the 
sailors themselves, reflecting on 
their position and fearful of possi- 
ble consequences, persuaded the 
unhappy Marius to land at the 
mouth of the Liris under the pre- 
tence of his thereby getting some 
rest. But no sooner was he asleep 
on the turf than away they sailed. 
Marius then fled into the marshes, 
but was hunted down like a wild 
animal, and captured while hiding 
naked in a ditch. He was convey- 
ed to Minturne, the ruined walls of 
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whose amphitheatre and the arches 
of an aqueduct we saw soon after 
we had passed the bridge. Here 
Marius was imprisoned. But the 
man sent to put an end to him 
shrank back before the old man’s 
dauntless words and _ piercing 
glance. And so finally, not daring 
to kill him, they put him on board 
a vessel bound for Africa, where 
who has not seen him, “ sitting on 
the ruins of Carthage,” for ever 
after in painting and sculpture ? 

Once again the green banks of 
the Liris, by that time called Gari- 
gliano, witnessed another important 
battle, in 1503, and that not far 
from the spot where the present 
bridge crosses it. 

Some few years before—that is, 
in 1494—Charles VIII. of France 
invaded Italy, and Piero de’ Me- 
dici set out from Florence to meet 
him. But his heart failed him on 
witnessing the brilliant successes 
of the invader’s arms, and he at 
once offered a cowardly surrender 
of some important cities, which 
conduct procured him a very ill 
reception on his return. Savona- 
rola was then at the height of his 
popularity, and he roused the peo- 
ple against Piero. In vain the 
latter with his two brothers travers- 
ed the streets on foot, shouting the 
cry of the Medici, “ Palle! Palle!” * 
The once popular cry meets with 
no response, and Piero has to 
fly the city and escape to Bologna 
in the disguise of a Franciscan 
friar. Arrived in the city of 
arches, Piero knocked humbly at 
the door of a Dominican monastery 
of which he had been a benefactor 
in the still recent days of his pros- 
perity. But gratitude is not always 
the virtue of the cloister, and the 
doorkeeper, recognizinghimatonce, 
shut the door in his face. The 

* Alluding to the Medici arms, three balls. 
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forlorn man strolled down the Via 
Giglio, and presently, raising his 
eyes, he saw looking out of a win- 
dow Bernardo, the former secre- 
tary of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Piero, not daring openly to reveal 
himself, merely asked, “ What are 
you doing there, Bernardo?” 
“Waiting for your excellency,” 
was the prompt reply from one of 
the many who never forgot the gen- 
erous and openshanded Lorenzo ; 
and for a long time the hunted 
man found refuge under Bernardo’s 
roof. 

Meanwhile Charles, after discon- 
tenting everybody in Florence, set 
out for the conquest of Naples. 
But he met with serious opposition 
on the frontiers of the country. 
Nevertheless he pushed forward, 
making good his way in every 
town he passed, until Alfonso II. 
of Naples abdicated from sheer 
terror in favor of his son, Ferdi- 
nand II,, and, after losing Capua, 
retired to the lovely island of 
Ischia. Ferdinand was, however, 
no more fortunate than his father, 
and all the provincial towns, and 
finally Naples itself, fell into the 
hands of that plausible monarch, 
Charles VIII., without a single bat- 
tle. This easy conquest ended in 
rousing the indignation of the rest 
of Italy; and Charles, who had 
been amusing himself in feasting 
for three idle months at Naples 
while his followers tyrannized over 
the neighboring provinces, thought 
it would be safer to try and get 
back to France. This he did at 
the head of a large army, and with 
a succession of brilliant conquests. 
Charles had left his relation, Gil- 
bert de Montpensier, as viceroy at 
Naples; but he had made himself 
detested by the people, and they 
hastened to recall their.own sov- 
ereign, Ferdinand II., while the 
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French, who had come and gone 
like a comet, speedily lost all they 
had gained. 

Nevertheless the longing for the 
fair lands of the south was undy- 
ing among the French nation; 
and Charles VIII. having died 
from an accident, his successor, 
Louis XII., began his reign by 
dubbing himself Duke of Milan, in 
spite of the rightful duke being in 
possession. He succeeded in ob- 
taining the town of Milan, and 
threw the duke into prison. It was 
soon after this lawless exploit that 
the famous battle of Garigliano 
took place, on December 27, 1503. 
The Italians were allied with the 
Spanish army under the command 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova, “the Great 
Captain,” as he was called. The 
French occupied the heights above 
the river; the Spaniards were in 
the marshy lands below. The 
French threw a bridge across the 
Garigliano as we have seen the 
Romans did before them; and the 
Chevalier Bayard, the “sans peur 
et sans reproche” of all history, 
defended it single-handed against 
two hundred Spanish cavalry. 
The French were decimated by the 
debilitating effects of the treach- 
erous southern climate, and the 
Great Captain gained an easy victo- 
ry over their discouraged army. 
In the French camp was Piero de’ 
Medici, the exile from Florence. 
Piero, intending to carry some 
“cannon to Gaeta and rally a portion 
of the forces in that strongly-forti- 
fied town, had embarked at the 
mouth of the Garigliano. One is 
inclined to wonder whether any 
recollection of Caius Marius pass- 
ed through his highly-educated 
and classic mind at that moment. 
But several fugitivés from the 
French army rushing on board 
- the boat at the same time, it foun- 
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dered, and Piero de’ Medici per- 
ished ignominiously. His body was 
recovered and silently buried by 
the monks of a neighboring mon- 
astery. Is his sleep less deep 
though no Michael Angelo has 
sculptured his image o’er his tomb 
to fill the world with admiration, 
as befell his predegessors ?* Thus 
the same Liris and Garigliano wit- 
nessed the defeat of two impor- 
tant historic characters, differing 
from each other as widely as did 
the epochs in which they lived. 


The evening was fast closing in 
as we entered on a flatter and less 
wooded tract of country. Rows of 
aloes formed the hedges by the 
roadside, mingled with lentiscus 
and the graceful smilax with its 
bunches of bright red_ berries. 
Soon wide plains of cultivated 
land spread out on either side, 
now hedgeless and unbroken. ‘The 
wind grew damp and cold, and 
white masses of cloud drove out to 
sea, the faint silver line of which 
we were fast approaching. The 
clouds sped swiftly on, swelling in 
gray and snowy folds like the 
breast and wings of some vast bird, 
flecking the pale blue sky, which 
far off above the horizon melted in- 
to faint green and warmer yellow. 
Presently the tall, grim tower of 
Garigliano came in sight, standing 
alone in the wide plain where the 
river mingles its dim waters with 
the tideless sea, even as the world’s 
history flows on into the unknown 
eternity. 

At length, as night closed in, we 
reached Gaeta, to learn that the 
hotel named, and moderately com- 
mended, in all the guide-books had 


* There is a sculptured tomb erected by Clement 
VII. to the memory of Piero de’ Medici in the 
choir of the church of Monte Casino. It is by 
San Gallo. But whether his body was removed 
from the vicinity of the Garigliano and brought to 
Rome we are unable to state. 
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also passed away, and that nothing 
was left us but acertain Albergo di 
Gaeta unknown to fame. The 
driver tried to reassure us as we 
drove up to the gateless archway 
that opened upon what seemed 
nothing better than a stable for 
donkeys and mules. The gentle- 
men went in first, leaving Madame 
to await their vérdict in the car- 
riage, around which gathered a 
motley crowd, eagerly eyeing the 
luggage and calculating with each 
other that there might be a few 
“soldi” to be got by carrying it 
up-stairs. Presently Madame is 
requested to alight by Richard, 
who conducts her between the 
tired mules, munching their well- 
earned evening meal regardless of 
tired travellers. Up-stairs Mad- 
ame finds herself in a vast, long hall, 
which the Colonel calls then and 
ever after the Desert of Sahara, 
At the further end is a dimly-light- 
ed table, at which were seated the 
officers of the regiment quartered 
at Gaeta, the garrison of the fort, 
and who were carrying on a vehe- 
ment debate on local affairs, which 
was renewed every night, and after 
each recurrence, although at mo- 
ments they seemed about to come 
to blows, they parted in silence 
and peace; one tiny lamp burned 
on, and it became the haunt of 
the Colonel and his solitary cigar. 
Our several rooms (without availa- 
ble locks to the doors) were decid- 
ed upon, with the luxury of a sit- 
ting-room to ourselves, all opening 
out upon the Desert of Sahara. 
Here our little party managed to 
exist for three days, living upon 
little, and that little cooked chiefly 
under the all-necessary superin- 
tendence of Madame’s maid, with- 
out whose aid we should have been 
fairly starved. It is true it was an 
inn, with a host and a hostess, and 
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one poor serving lad who limped 
about equally in his limbs and in 
the way he performed his duties. 
The hostess never appeared. She 
remained our favorite aversion to 
the last. All evils were traced to 
her malign influence, and particu- 
larly the exorbitant charges in the 
bill. The milk was served in a 
handless teapot ; the coffee, thick 
and undrinkable, appeared in a 
wine-glass. Happily, we had pro- 
vided ourselves with certain stores, 
without which Madame at least 
must have starved. The shaking 
carriage andthe cold air had made 
her ill, But Richard and the 
Colonel, fortified with good Eng- 
lish tea brewed by the invaluable 
French maid, started the next day 
under a cloudy sky for a late Mass. 
They had been assured Mass was 
said at twelve; and so it might be, 
but it was the wrong end of it. 
They wandered about the town, 
inquisitive for sights, and exciting 
the curiosity and mirth of the in- 
habitants. True to their native 
proclivities, they started in quest of 
newspapers, and marched down 
the street with the quick, alert step 
of their race, a Daily Telegraph or 
a Zimes widely unfolded before 
them. Naturally the native signori 
looked forth from the cafés and 
laughed. The postman had called 
just before our arrival at the hotel, 
to ask whether an English princess 
had arrived, as her newspapers 
were waiting for her. Inquiries 
were made of the gentlemen them- 
selves, when the burning curiosity 
of the town could bear it no longer, 
whether the illustrious party had 
not arrived in the ironclad which 
then lay anchored in the port. As 
we passed through the streets 
heads appeared at every window, 
and merry maidens looked down 
and smiled upon us. 
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In the evening from the Colo- 
nel’s window we overlooked the 
entrance of a little theatre of Ma- 
rionettes, and the gentlemen went 
to witness the performance. The 
spectators, as a rule, were silent and 
absorbed in the interest of a sub- 
lime tragedy; but our London- 
ers were convulsed with laughter 
at the magniloquent expression 
conveyed by the arms and legs of 
the big dolls. 

On the following day we went to 
see the cathedral, over the high altar 
of which hangs the magnificent 
standard presented to the chival- 
rous and fair-haired young Don 
John of Austria when the hero set 
out for the victorious battle of Le- 
panto, that point in history which 
decided the great question between 
barbarism and the advance of mo- 
dern civilization. The venerable 
pontiff, standing at one of the win- 
dows of the Vatican, beheld in su- 
pernatural clairvoyance the success 
of the Christian arms, and intoned 
a Ze Deum with the cardinal who, 
albeit seeing nothing, stood by his 
side. Outside the church there is 
a curious medizval pillar, richly 
carved on the four sides with Scrip- 
tural subjects in alto-rilievo. We 
wandered on past orange and 
lemon gardens shining with dark 
and pale gold fruit. We passed 
the enclosure where the “ awkward 
squad ” were learning to ride, sit- 
ting like sacks of wool on their ill- 
groomed horses, and the Colonel 
grew cynical and severe. We 
climbed the ramparts fringed with 
cannon; but only two are mounted 
on their carriages. The rest slum- 
ber in the peaceful herbage, and 
are only “ make-believe” in their 
present useless state. 
dered through quaint old streets 
not six feet wide, arches overhead 
connecting house with house—a 
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network of habitations, lying so 
thick together, parted by so nar- 
row a space, that to be born and 
live and die there must ‘make all 
the crowded humanity as familiar 
as one family. What friendships or 
what hatreds it must engender ! 
Doubtless in the old times these 
streets were well inhabited. Scutch- 
eons and coats-of-arms surmount 
the doors and windows. We wan- 
dered up and down with a feeling 
that we were transported to the 
far East. It had Asiatic character- 
istics, and is like what may be seen 
in the old Moorish towns of Spain. 

In the afternoon the gentlemen 
climbed the hill on which stands 
the fort, to visit the circular tomb 
of Munatius Plancus, the tribune 
who with his colleague Rufus was 
prosecuted at the expiration of his 
term of office for burning the 
senate-house when, having convey- 
ed the body of Clodius, killed by 
Milo, to the Rostra, the mob car- 
ried it off, and, making a pyre of 
the seats, burnt it and the house 
together. Pompeius, haying been 
made sole consul, passed a law 
forbidding any one to come for- 
ward and praise an accused per- 
son. But when Munatius Plancus 
stood on his trial Pompeius was the 
first to send in a written eulogy, 
whereupon Cato objected that he 
must not be allowed to violate his 
own laws; and Munatius was pro- 
nounced guilty. The ascent of the 
hill was long and steep, and a cold 
wind blew as the evening closed in. 
Both the Colonel and Richard got 
a chill, of which we heard more 
later on. And now dawned the 
important moment when we all 
felt our only refuge lay in the wise, 
calm, and just administration of 
Richard. The bill had to be 
paid! And as it was exorbitant 
and tricky, only a long practice of 
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Italian ways, an intimate know- 
ledge of the language, and a habit 
of discoursing in patois could have 
overcome the wily ways and dex- 
terous calculations of our large and 
aggressive landlord, who was evi- 
dently backed up by his invisible 
wife in the remote regions of the 
dreary old house. * She kept send- 
ing for him, no doubt to prime him 
with fresh deceits and renewed 
machinations. We kept it dark 
that we meant to take flight the 
next morning, not knowing what 
foul play might not be resorted to in 
order to deprive us of the power of 
iocomotion. And having vanquish- 
ed our enemy and saved a few 
francs, we spent our last night in 
' inhospitable Gaeta, and made our 
escape in a deluge of rain early the 
next morning to Formia, or Mola 
di Gaeta, a distance of four miles. 
It rained the whole way, and the 
hotel was considerably worse than 
the one we had left behind us. It 
consisted of two houses united by 
a little wooden bridge, which we 
named the Bridge of Sighs, and 
which was so slippery from wet and 
dirt that we always crossed it at 
our peril. To get to our sitting- 
room Madame had to pass through 
the public room, where all the 
youthful élite of Formia were hold- 
ing high festival (in company with 
several tame pigeons, who came in 
and out at their pleasure), termi- 
nating with a dance entirely without 
female partners and interspersed 
with singing. 

The afternoon was bright, and we 
took a long walk between groves of 
olives. The trees were so laden 
with fruit that the berries predomi- 
nated over the leaves. As we 
walked through the one long street 
of the town we looked into a jew- 
‘ eller’s shop, and admired the 
golden bands, about an inch in 
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width, called “spadelli,” with 
which the women confine their 
abundant tresses. The shopman, 
with great good nature, showed us 
all his wares, and beckoned to a 
peasant woman to show us how the 
hair was plaited in with rolls of 
ribbon, the whole forming a sort of 
skull-cap. A handsome gold band 
will cost some hundreds of francs. 
The less costly ones are of silver. 
The earrings made of pearls are 
exceedingly large and heavy. 

Madame, being tired, wanted to 
borrow a donkey of a man who 
was leading one in through an 
arched gateway; but he objected 
that he had to carry stones for 
his master, and that the stones and 
the lady could not ride together. 
Pretty little villages, with their tall 
campanile and their domed church, 
were perched amid olive-gardens 
in the heights above us, with the 
yellow’ and white and faint pink 
facades of tall houses, pierced with 
many windows and rooted in the 
rocks. They bore soft Italian 
names that sound smooth and 
musical upon the lips of the bright- 
eyed, graceful peasantry of whom 
we inguire, and who, while ques- 
tioned by Richard, address their 
reply to Madame as a homage to 
the sex. 

Our dinner proved to be a 
sort of make-shift, and before it 
was well over the warrior of the 
party was suddenly and alarmingly 
seized with a sharp attack of his 
old enemy, “climatic” fever, and 
was compelled to lie down on the 
cruel sofa with a hard wooden bar 
as a pillow. Madame handed him 
the cushion from her chair, which 
was sternly refused ; and Richard, 
whose instincts are always genial, 
exclaimed, “Why cannot you gra- 
ciously accept what is graciously 
given ?” while: one of the party 
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silently remembered a great writer 
has said, “ Thereis often more kind- 
ness in accepting a favor than in 
conferring one.” The suffering 
Colonel got no sleep all night, and 
so made it his business to walk 
round and call everybody from 
their slumbers at half-past four, 
although we were not to leave till 
seven. 

The same route to Sparanisi 
was once more pursued by wiser if 
not better men—and women; and 
we hurry 6n to Naples, where we 
part with our good guide and 
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counsellor, Richard, who toils up 
to his dwelling in the clouds, and 
goes to bed with a complication of 
rheumatism and neuralgia. The 
Colonel, who was also the following 
day to succumb to cold and fever, 
entered the drawing-room at the 
Villa T exclaiming, “ Ah! this 
és comfortable.” « 

And thus we bring back “the 
heavy lumber and luggage of our- 
selves,” and learn. for the hun- 
dredth time, and probably for the 
hundredth time in vain, that “le 
mieux est l’ennemi du bien.” 





WHAT WAS THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF MAN? 


BEFORE we enter upon the argu- 
ments showing how the permission 
of moral evil enhanced the’ mani- 
festation of God’s infinite attri- 
butes, and increased, therefore, the 
final moral good of the world, we 
deem it necessary to lay down the 
plan which we intend to follow as 
the best calculated to make good 
ourpromise. The plan is this: 1st. 
We shall speak of the primitive 
state in which man was placed by 
God. 2d. We shall institute a deep 
research into the nature of moral 
evil and its consequences. 3d. We 
shall study Adam’s sin in itself 
and in all its consequences relative 
toalltime and space. 4th. Weshall 
proceed to establish the necessity 
of man’s restoration, and state its 
nature and its conditions. 5th. We 
shall proceed to the event of such 
restoration, and to its application 
to time and space and to eternity. 
When we have discussed all these 
questions, and studied what Christ 
the mediator has done for the 

fallen universe, then shall we be 


able to judge whether the permis- 
sion of moral evil did not immense- 
ly enhance the final moral good of 
the universe. In the present arti- 
cle we limit our inquiry to the first 
question: What was the primitive 
state of man when God Almighty 
createdhim? To understand which 
careful attention has to be paid to 
two principles which are fundamen- 
tal in the present question. The 
first is the final and supreme end 
of man. The second is as to the 
nature of the means necessary to 
attain such an end. We shall dis- 
cuss both questions thoroughly, but 
with suitable brevity. 

And first as to the final end of 
man. It is admitted as a matter 
of faith that according to the pre- 
sent dispensation and agreeably to 
the present system of the universe, 
which God was pleased to select 
among so many which he might 
have preferred, the final end of man 
consists in the intuitive vision of 
God. All Catholic theologians are 
agreed upon this. But whether the 
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intuitive vision of the Godhead is 
the final end of man simply be- 
cause God chose to elevate man to 
such a grace or privilege, or be- 
cause the intuitive vision of God’s 
essence is the end and termination 
to which an intellectual creature 
naturally aspires, and without which 
it cannot be said to have reached 
its natural perfection or happiness, 
are questions which are warmly 
disputed. One school of theology, 
with which many theologians of an- 
other school agree, holds that the 
natural end of man is zof the intui- 
tive vision of God’s essence; that 
such a vision is the present final 
destination of man as a grace, a 

supernatural favor, granted to him 
' by God, and by no means due to 
him for any title whatever; that 
the natural end of man consists 
merely in such a knowledge of 
God as we possess in this life, 
only in a much more perfect de- 
gree; and that God could have 
created man simply endowed with 
his natural essence and faculties— 
that is, an intellectual being wedded 
to a material nature in the unity of 
one personality, having merely a 
natural end to acquire. Another 
school of theologians holds quite 
an opposite opinion, and this may 
be called the common opinion of the 
schoolmen.* It affirms that every 
intellectual creature naturally as- 
pires to the intuitive vision of 
God’s essence as its final end, with- 
out which there would be no final 
perfection for its specific faculties ; 
that the said rational creature, 
though naturally aspiring towards 


echolasti 





*C um sententia asserit 
esse in nobis appetitum naturalem ad beatitudinem 
in particulari, atque ea de causa illam dicendam 
esse finem nostrum naturalem, non quoad assecu- 
tionem et simpliciter, ea enim ratione omnes faten- 
tur dicendam esse finem supernaturalem, sed quoad 
appetitum atque potentiam passivam.—Dominicus 
Soto in 4 dist. xlii. art. 1,2, et lib.i. De Nat. et 
_ Gratia, cap. iv. 
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this intuitive vision of God, could 
not by its own natural powers reach 
this natural end, and that conse- 
quently God could not, without 
contravening his infinite attributes 
of wisdom, goodness, and provi- 
dence, have created man without 
giving him supernatural means to 
enable him to reach his end. 

We hold this second opinion not 
only for its intrinsic merits, but 
also because it is the most common 
opinion of the schoolmen, and of 
St. Thomas in particular, and be- 
cause it is, as it were, the bridge 
which unites the natural with the 
supernatural in the most reasona- 
ble and convincing manner. Let 
us state it with more accuracy and 
exactness: 1st. We maintain that 
the natural end of man, that which 
will give man his ultimate and final 
perfection—a perfection which, once 
acquired, leaves him nothing more 
to desiderate—is not any knowledge 
of God such as we may acquire in 
this life, no matter how great, sub- 
lime, or perfect it may be supposed 
to be, but an immediate vision or 
intuition of God’s essence, a con- 
templation of the Godhead face to 
face, with nothing between the in- 
tellect and the object which may 
obstruct the vision ; that man natu- 
rally and in force of his specific 
faculties aspires to such a vision. 
2d. We hold with all Catholic 
theologians that though (according 
to our opinion) man aspires to such 
vision, he can never actually attain 
it by his natural powers of intellect 
and will, but must receive super- 
natural aid from God to enable 
him to attain such vision. 3d. We 
admit that, considering the power 
of God isolated from, and indepen- 
dent of, all his other attributes, God 
could create man without giving 
him such supernatural aid to ena- 
ble him to reach his end. But we 
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most strenuously deny that if we 
consider the power of God not 
merely as physical power, but as a 
power directed by his infinite wis- 
dom and goodness, he could not 
create man without supernatural 
aid to enable him to reach his end. 
Omnipotence, as it really exists and 
acts, not isolated but in most per- 
fect harmony with wisdom and 
goodness, could not leave man to 
himself, sighing after an end which 
he could not possibly attain. The 
truth of this opinion entirely de- 
pends upon our establishing our 
first statement, tRat the natural end 
of man is the intuitive vision of 
God’s essence; the second state- 
ment being admitted by all, and the 
third being a consequence of the 
first. 


PROOF. 


The end of every being may be 
easily discovered and known from 
the specific faculties of its nature. 
For if God, in creating each being, 
had in view an end to be attained 
and realized by the being, it follows 
that he must have put a certain 
proportion, or similitude, or agree- 
ableness between the nature and 
faculties of such a being and the 
end which it is destined to attain: 
a proportion and similitude which, 
if they do not always enable the 
being actually to attain its end by 
its own unaided effort—a thing 
which is oftentimes impossible, as 
we shall demonstrate in this article— 
yet clearly point out the nature of 
the end for which the being is des- 
tined. Hence St. Thomas teaches 
that the specific operation of every 
being is also its end, as the end 
is the second perfection of the 
being. * 

Now, the specific faculties of man 

* Propria operatio cujuslibet rei est finis ejus ; 
. est enim secunda perfectio ipsius.—C. G., cap. xxv. 
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are intelligence and will—an intel- 
ligence which, not being limited 
toward any particular truth, aspires 
to, and seeks for, only universal 
truth. “Objectum intellectus est 
universale verum ” (St. Thomas, 1a, 
22, qu. 2,art.8). Likewise man’s will 
is not confined to this or that par- 
ticular good, but seeks for the uni- 
versal’ good, the very’ reason why 
it is free with regard to particular 
good. Now, if the object of man’s 
intelligence is not this or that par- 
ticular truth but universal truth, 
if the object of his will is also uni- 
versal good, it is evident that the 
end which corresponds to these 
specific faculties of man can be no 
other than God, the absolute truth 
and the absolute good, the princi- 
ple and fountain of every truth and 
goodness, and the clear vision of 
such a truth and the immediate 
possession of such good can alone 
be the end of those faculties. 

It has been said: It is true that 
the analysis of human nature shows 
truly that an intelligence not limit- 
ed to this or that particular truth, 
and a will not limited to this or 
that particular good, demand as 
their end an unlimited truth and 
good, but only in an indefinite way. 
Because there is a great difference 
in saying that the intellect must 
have for its end a truth without 
limit and the will a good without 
bounds, and in saying that both 
must be the immediate vision and 
possession of God. In the first 
case we only deny the restriction of 
tending to a particular object, and 
therefore assign for the object of 
the intelligence an indefinite truth 
and for the object of the will an 
indefinite good; in the second case 
we make the /nfinite the immediate 
term of those faculties—a thing as 
false as the confusion between the 
infinite and the indefinite. It is in 
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force of this reason that so many 
theologians, though holding that 
the specific faculties of man require 
as their end an unlimited object, 
assign to man an abstractive know- 
ledge of God as his last natural 
end. But a serious reflection on 
the real difference of those two 
terms, indefinite and infinite, will 
solve the difficulty. The’ first 
means the impossibility in which 
we are to assign a limit to the ob- 
ject ofour cogitative act; the second 
expresses the objective plenitude 
of perfection in the being which 
is the ebject of our thought. The 
first is subjective, the second is emi- 
nently objective. Now, the simple 
notion and distinction of the infinite 
from the indefinite is sufficient to 
demonstrate how man’s end can- 
not be indefinite truth and good, but 
the true, real, absolute, objective 
truth and goodness—that is, God. 
Because the last end of a being can- 
not be an abstraction, but must be 
a concrete object; it cannot be an 
unreality, but a real being. Now, 
the indefinite only expresses a sub- 
jective negation, and not a reali- 
ty; therefore it is so far from be- 
ing the last end of man that it could 
not even be the natural end and 
the final completion of any being. 
God, therefore, as the absolute 
truth and goodness, not in the .ab- 
stract but in his objective reality 
and the plenitude of his perfection, 
can be the natural final end of 
man. 

This truth, which results naturally 
from the simple analysis of man’s 
nature, is confirmed by the condj- 
tions which are essential in that ob- 
ject the possession of which must 
form man’s final happiness. The 
last end is absolute good relatively 
to the being which possesses it; 
therefore to seek that object in 
which resides the last end of man 
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is equivalent to seeking man’s su- 
preme good—that is, that good which 
must be sought for its own sake 
and not for another; that good 
which, once obtained, satisfies fully 
man’s innate desire after it ; that 
good which, once obtained, ex- 
cludes all fear of ever being lost, 
and the possession of which implies 
an interminable life of joy and sat- 
isfaction, Hence the following 
are the essential conditions of that 
sovereign good in which we can 
place the last term of all human 
aspirations, and from the possession 
of which human happiness must 
spring forth: 

ist. It must fully and perfectly 
satisfy the innate desires of man 
after it. zd. It must exclude all 
fear and sadness. 4d. It must be 
possessed without end. 4th. The 
act of acquiring it must be the 
highest and the greatest act of his 
specific faculties. 

All agree in the number and na- 
ture of these conditions. We have 
said that first it must fully and 
perfectly satisfy man’s innate crav- 
ing after it: “ Ultimus finis hominis,” 
says St. Thomas (C. G., ch. xlviii.), 
“terminat ejus naturalem appetitum 
ita quod, eo habito, nihil aliud queri- 
tur; sienim adhuc movetur ad aliud 
nondum habet finem in quo quies- 
cat.” 

2d. It must exclude alk fear and 
sadness: “ Felicitatem perfectam,” 
says St. Thomas, ib., “ quoddam bo- 
num omnes confitentur, perfectum 
autem bonum est quod omnino caret 
admixtione mali.” 

3d. It must be possessed without 
end: “Omne quod movetur in finem 
desiderat naturaliter stabiliri et qui- 
escere in illo.” 

_ 4th. It must be attained by the 
highest possible act of man’s speci- 
fic faculties: “ Propria operatio cu- 
juslibet rei est finis ejus. Quod 
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igitur est perfectissimum in hac ope- 
ratione est ultimus finis” (St. Tho- 
mas, C. G., ch. xxv.) It may be af- 
firmed, says a modern writer,* that 
human beatitude consists principally 
and essentially in the most perfect 
operation of man’s superior powers 
in regard to the highest and noblest 
object. In order for this object to 
be highest and noblest it must be 
absolutely perfect, absolutely good, 
absolutely ultimate, and thus leave 
nothing ulterior to be conceived 
and desired which is greater, etc. 
Now, if these premises be true—as 
they undoubtedly are, and are ad- 
mitted by all philosophers, because 
clearly and evidently emanating 
and resulting from the nature of 
the subject—who can fail to see that 
man’s naturaf end can only be 
found in the immediate vision and 
possession of God’s essence? It is 
said that man’s natural end is only 
an abstract knowledge of God, su- 
perior, indeed, by far to that of 
which we are capable here in this 
life, because after death, being strip- 
ped of the senses, our capabilities 
for abstraction would be wonder- 
fully enlarged and increased, but of 
the same nature and kind as we 
have now; and that therefore, if 
God had left man to his nature 
alone, as well he might, such would 
have been his natural end. But 
how recéncile such consequence 
with the premises already admitted 
and granted? The object of man’s 
beatitude must fully and perfectly 
satisfy man’s natural craving after 
it, so that, once acquired, there is 
nothing more to be desired. Will 
an abstract knowledge of God 
fully and perfectly satisfy this crav- 
ing, which is as boundless and un- 
limited as the faculties from which 
itsprings? An abstract knowledge 
of God, multiplied and increased as 
* Hill's Moral Philosophy, ch. i. art. 2. 
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much as you please, will always be 
finite, as there is no medium be- 
tween the finite and the infinite; 
and could a finite object satisfy an 
unbounded craving? “ Quomodo,” 
we may exclaim with St. Augustine 
(Conf., lib. x. ch. xx.), “ergo que- 
ram vitam beatam, que non est mihi, 
donec dicam, sat est?” Will any 
one admit that after one has ac- 
quired the most perfect abstract 
knowledge of God he can say there 
is nothing more to be desired ? 

And will not this further desire 
which would be created in man, 
nay, this failing of satisfymg fully 
and perfectly man’s craving after 
infinite truth and goodness, imply 
pain and sadness and afford any- 
thing but happiness to the subject ? 
An abstract knowledge is necessa- 
rily and by its very nature progres- 
sive. It may be increased indefi- 
nitely; until you perceive absolute 
truth and possess infinite goodness 
in their objective reality and es- 
sence, the knowledge of, and ten- 
dency towards, it must be contin- 
ually changing and progressing; and 
is not this change and progress op- 
posed to the third essential condi- 
tion of beatitude, that of stability, 
beatitude which is “ interminabilis 
vite perfecta possessio ” ? 

The fourth* condition also de- 
mands the immediate vision and 
possession of absolute truth and 
goodness. Happiness must be ac- 
quired by the highest possible act 
of the specific faculties of a being. 
Now, will any one say that the 
highest possible act of the intellect 
is abstracting from an object that 
which it perceives as not agreeable 
to it? The highest possible act of 
the intellect is intuition, vision, 
legere intus. Therefore, if the last 
end of man must bé the highest act 
of his intelligence, it must be an 
act of intuition, an act which sees 

” 
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the infinite essential reality. And 
with regard to the will, what would 
be the highest act of this faculty, in 
the opinion we are refuting? Why, 
to grasp, to obtain, to embrace and 
possess nothing but an idea. What 
redl, true communication would 
there be between the will and God? 
As God would not be present in 
his objective reality to the will, 
this faculty would only embrace an 
abstraction, an unreality, a chime- 
ra; and shall we call this the high- 
est act of man’s will ?. 

We conclude: In the opinion of 
our opponents God would have 
created man with an intelligence 
naturally craving after absolute real 
truth, with a will irresistibly and 
imperiously tending after real good- 
ness; and this intelligence would 
have for its end nothing more than 
an abstract knowledge of him, such 
as it could gather from its fellow- 
creatures or from its own nature; 
and this will would not really em- 
brace God in himself, but an idea of 
him, a shadow, a footprint; and they 
tell you that as such knowledge and 
such possession would be the real 
end of man, this knowledge would 
fully and perfectly satisfy the in- 
tellect and leave nothing to be de- 
sired; it would make man perfect- 
ly happy with a happiness unmix- 
ed and free from all regret, all sad- 
ness, all privation, with a happiness 
absolutely constant and unchange- 
able ; that this will would bask and 
be filled and exhilarated in the em- 
brace of a shadow, a fiction, an 
unreality, a phantom. If our op- 
ponents, to build up their theory, 
would consent to reconsider the 
essential conditions of true beati- 
tude, if they were to say that true 
beatitude for man is a thing which 
cannot fully satisfy his yearnings, a 
beatitude which must necessarily 

_ be accompanied with regret and 
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pain, a beatitude constantly chang- 
ing and varying, a beatitude to be 
acquired, not by the greatest act 
of his specific faculties, but by the 
lowest, then we could understand 
how an abstractive knowledge of 
God by the understanding, and fic- 
titious possession of God by the 
will, could be the natural end of 
man, his ultimate perfection; only 
in this supposition they would have 
to give satisfactory reasons for 
changing with regard to man those 
conditions which emanate from the 
very essence and metaphysical no- 
tion of happiness. But, after ad- 
mitting and defending those con- 
ditions as essential to beatitude, to 
assign for man an object which 
fails in every one of them, to ap- 
point for him an alstraction which 
could not be the natural end of 
any being, is the poorest specimen 
of logical reasoning we are acquaint- 
ed with, and a clear proof of how 
love of a system too often blinds 
the sharpest and keenest intellects. 
We conclude, therefore,in the words 
of St. Thomas: “It being impossi- 
ble that. the natural desire should 
be void, which would be the case 
if it were not possible to attain to 
the intelligence of the divine sub- 
stance—a thing which all minds na- 
turally desire—we must admit that 
it is possible to see the divine sub- 
stance by intellect.” * 

This opinion of the immediate 
vision and possession of God being 
the natural end of man will be 
strengthened by the answers we 
shall give to the objections of our 
opponents. 

The strongest objection which is 
brought forward against our opin- 


* Quum autem impossibile sit naturale deside- 
rium esse inane (guod quidem esset si non esset 
possibile pervenire ad divinam substantiam in- 
telligendam, quod naturaliter omnes mentes de- 
siderunt), necesse est dicere quod possibile est sub- 

stantiam Dei videre per intellectum.—C. G., ch. li. 
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ion is as follows: There must be a 
proportion of nature between the 
faculties and forces of a being and 
the end which it is destined to at- 
tain. Now, it is admitted by those 
who hold that the immediate vision 
and possession of God is the na- 
tural end of man, that between 
man’s faculties and forces and such 
an end there exists no such pro- 
portion as they concede; that man 
by his natural powers, unaided by 
God, cannot possibly attain his 
end. Therefore the immediate vi- 
sion and possession of God’s es- 
sence cannot be the natural end of 
man. 

This objection, which seems so 
strong against our theory, vanishes 
the moment a little attention is 
paid to a distinction on the major 
of the syllogism. There must be 
a proportion of nature between the 
faculties and forces of a being 
and the end which it is destined 
to attain; if the being has to attain 
its end by the exclusive unfolding 
of its own faculties and forces, we 
grant the major. There must be a 
proportion of nature between the 
faculties and forces of a being and 
its end; if the end is to be attain- 
ed by communication with external 
objects, we deny that there should 
be a proportion of nature between 
them. ‘There is no proportion of 
nature between man’s faculties and 
forces and their end; we concede 
the minor and deny the conse- 
quence. 

Our adversaries make a great 
mistake in exacting a proportion 
of nature between the faculties and 
forces of a being and its end in all 
cases. This is only true when the 
being has to attain its end by the 
exclusive unfolding of itself and its 
faculties, if such a case ever existed, 
of which we have grave doubts. 
. But suppose the case to exist ; it is 
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evident, then, by the very nature of 
the case, that there must be a pro- 
portion of nature between the fac- 
ulties and forces of a being and 
its ultimate end. Because by the 
supposition the end must be de- 
veloped, unfolded, drawn, as it were, 
from the bosom of the being and 
its faculties, and from them only, 
without any external aid. In such 
a case a proportion, if not an 
identity, of nature must exist be- 
tween the end of the being and its 
faculties and forces. If I unfold a 
spool of cotton, for instance, it is 
clear that the end of that spool will 
be cotton, and nothing more; it 
would be absurd to expect that, 
the whole spool being cotton, the 
end should be silk. This is what 
the German pantheists have done 
with regard to human science. 
They have rejected all external aid, 
all objective reality, and have 
striven to create science out of 
their own minds. What has been 
the consequence? The result 
could be no better than the prem- 
ises ; by starting from an imaginary 
point they have arrived also at an 
imaginary end, a phantasmagoria 
of their brains. But the case is 
absolutely different when a being 
must acquire its end, not by the 
exclusive and solitary use of its 
own faculties, but by communing 
with an external object; in such a 
case no proportion of nature is 
necessary between the being and 
its faculties and the object the 
possession of which must form the 
final perfection of the being. A 
certain similitude, however faint, a 
vestige of likeness, between them is 
quite sufficient. If this proportion 
of nature were required between 
the forces of a being and its end, 
no being could attain its end. For 
instance, a plant, to attain its end, to 
reach its full growth, must suppose 
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the existence of a certain amount 
of earth from which to receive its 
food, also the existence of a certain 
amount of air, etc. Has the plant 
sufficient force in itself to procure 
these things? They are indepen- 
dent of, and beyond the native 
ferce of, the plant; when it is put 
in contact with them it has native 
force in itself to attract them, but 
unless favored by circumstances 
the plant will remain sterile and 
will fail to attain its end. A sensi- 
tive being requires the existence of 
bodies and all those conditions 
necessary for sensation in order to 
attain its end. 

But can it by its own unaided 
forces control all these causes, the 
existence of bodies, the proper 
contact with them, etc.? Certainly 
not. Can we say, then, that neither 
the plant nor a sensitive being can 
tend to its own development, be- 
cause there is no proportion of 
nature between its forces and the 
existence of the objects neces- 
sary for that development and the 
favorable circumstances to bring it 
about? And because the native 
force of the plant cannot control 
all the favorable circumstances 
necessary to the development of 
the plant, can we say that the lat- 
ter is not destined to rot in the 
earth, to send down roots, to grow 
into a trunk, to put forth flowers, to 
produce fruits? And because the 
animal by its forces cannot control 
all the favorable circumstances to 
procure sensation, shall we say that 
it is not destined to be sensitive? 
When a being depends for the at- 
tainment of its end upon an exter- 
nal object, we cannot, by the ne- 
cessity of the case, expect to find a 
proportion of nature between the 
forces of the being and the end 
which it is destined to attain, other- 
wise all the different beings of 
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creation would have to possess 
forces sufficient to control all 
created agencies-—that is, to pos- 
sess creative power, 

Now, applying these principles 
to man, it is evident that we could 
not expect any proportion of nature 
between his natural faculties and 
forces and the object which must 
form his final beatitude, which 
is no less than the Infinite, seen 
and possessed in the fulness of his 
objective reality. But because no 
proportion of nature can exist be- 
tween man’s faculties and God, 
does it follow that naturally man’s 
specific faculties do not tend to- 
wards him as infinite truth and 
infinite goodness? Assuredly not. 
Consequently from this want of 
proportion between man’s native 
forces and their final object we 
cannot infer that man’s end is not 
God, seen and possessed in himself. 
But we will turn the argument 
against our adversaries. They say 
the end of man consists in the ab- 
stractive knowledge and possession 
of God. Will they admit that man 
may arrive at this by his own un- 
aided forces, or that he could do 
so? They must acknowledge that 
man should be placed in favorable 
circumstances to arrive at such a 
knowledge and _ possession — cir- 
cumstances which are beyond 
his power; then even this end is 
above the reach of man’s native 
forces, and consequently, if a pro- 
portion of nature is required be- 
tween the forces of a being and its 
end, man could not even attain to 
an abstract knowledge and posses- 
sion of God. 

It is also objected: Man can- 
not naturally tend towards an un- 
known object. But he cannot nat- 
urally know the essence of God, 
which is above the reach of the 
native force of his intellect. There- 
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fore he could naturally tend to the 
immediate vision of God’s essence. 
Man cannot naturally tend toward 
an unknown object; if the object 
be so both generically and specifi- 
cally, wegrant; if itis unknown only 
specifically, we deny the major. 
The minor also is to be distinguish- 
ed: Man does not know the essence 
of God—specifically, we acknow- 
ledge it; generically, we deny it. 
For instance, I know that in a cer- 
tain place there is a treasure hid- 
den, but am ignorant of what it is 
composed—silver, gold, precious 
stones, or other material of val- 
ue. In consequence of this gen- 
eric knowledge of the existence 
and properties of this treasure, can 
I not tend towards its acquisition, 
or must I wait till I ascertain what 
is the precise and specific quality 
of its nature? The same thing 
must be said in our case. By 
means of the generic knowledge 
which man possesses of the objec- 
tive reality of God’s essence, and 
of the particular properties which 
must necessarily determine it, he 
may easily tend towards it not only 
as it presents itself to him under 
its generic aspect, but also as it 
exists in itself. 

Finally, it is objected: Admit- 
ting once that the natural end of 
man is the immediate vision and 
possession of God’s essence, these 
consequences would follow: rst. 
That the supernatural state to 
which, as we shall see, man was 
raised by God would not be a gift 
and a privilege but a natural con- 
dition of man, because it was ne- 
cessary in order that man might at- 
tain his natural end. 2d. That 
God could not have created man 
as he is born now deprived of the 
supernatural state. 

But both these propositions have 
~ been condemned by the church 
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when it condemned Baius’ propo- 
sitions, which amount to those two 
consequences. Therefore the sys- 
tem which necessarily leads to those 
two propositions must be false. 

In answer to this objection we 
shall first lay down the different 
meanings which the word watura/ 
may have in theology ; 2d, we shall 
explain in what senses those two 
propositions were condemned ; 34, 
we shall show in what sense the 
supernatural state must be said to 
be necessary in our system. 

Now, in the first place, the word 
natural may have the following 
senses: 1st, we may call natural 
what we bring with us from our 
birth ; 2d, that which is agreeable 
to our nature—that is to say, that 
which does not destroy our nature, 
but adorns and beautifies it; 3d, 
that which, though a free gift of 
God, yet aids and perfects our na- 
ture even in its own natural opera- 
tions; 4th, that which constitutes 
our nature, or part of it, or follows 
from it as an effect from its cause, 
in which sense the soul, the body, 
the faculties of intelligence and of 
feeling, are said to be natural as 
forming our nature, or a necessary 
constituent of it. 

Now, as to the propositions of 
Baius; he held that the supernatural 
state was natural in the fourth 
sense—that is, it was a necessary 
part, an element, a constituent of 
human nature, something due to 
man by strict right; and under- 
stood in this sense, his system was 
false and deserving of condemna- 
tion. But it was condemned only 
in that sense, and no other. 

On the contrary, when we hold 
that the supernatural state was 
necessary we by no means imply 
that it was a necessary element of 
human nature or a thing to which 
man had any right. We simply 
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contend that God having created 
man for an end which could not 
be attained without supernatural 
means, it behoved his providence 
to furnish him with such means. 
God owed the supernatural state 
not to man, but to his own divine 
attributes of wisdom, of goodness, 
and of providence. Absolutely 
speaking, God could have left man 
without supernatural means for 


his nature and faculties, and what- 
ever imperfect happiness he could 
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have acquired by his unaided ener- 
gies were already too great a boon 
for man to complain had he been left 
to his nature. But what God did 
not owe to man he owed to himself 
as a most perfect agent, as a most 
wise, supremely good provisor, who 
would not leave his intelligent 
creatures without enabling them to 
satisfy the craving he had implant- 
ed in their breast of basking in the 
light of his countenance and of 
drinking of the torrents of his bliss. 





THE SAINTE BAUME. 


Hac est illa femina 
Cujus cuncta crimina 
Ad Christi vestigia 
Ejus lavit gratia. 


THE Sainte Baume ® is a famous 
mountain cave about twenty miles 
north of Toulon, in which, accord- 
ing to one of the oldest traditions 
of Provence, the last days of the 
contemplative Magdalene were 
consumed in ecstasy and prayer. 


Every one is familiar with that. 


most beautiful of Christian legends 
which brings the family of Bethany 
to the shores of southern France, 
where Lazarus puts on the mitre 
and wins the crown of martyrdom, 
Martha founds her choir of virgins, 
and Magdalene, after aiding them 
in the overthrow -of idolatry, re- 
tires into the cleft of a lofty moun- 
tain rent asunder at the awful mo- 
ment of the Crucifixion, and there, 
as Lacordaire says, resumes her 
converse with Christ, broken off at 
the Holy Sepulchre. As for the 
latter, you can scarcely take a sin- 


* From the Provencal word Baoumo, signifying 
. Cave or grotto, 


—Ancient Liturgy of Auch. 


gle step in Provence without com- 
ing upon her traces. Her memory 
covers that poetic land like the 
cloud of silvery olives that wave 
and shimmer over the dreamy 
plains, pale and pensive with their 
sacred shades as she who conse- 
crated them by her hermit life. 
There is the village of the Saintes 
Maries on the shore of the Ca- 
margue whereshe landed; thechurch 
of the Majour at Marseilles, on the 
site of the old temple of Diana, 
where she preached to the people; 
the hollow rock in the crypt of St. 
Victor that was once her oratory; 
the Aigalades a few miles from the 
city, and the Baume of Belon in 
the environs of Gemenos, where 
she essayed the solitary life, but 
found them too near the haunts of 
mankind; the chapel of St. Sauveur 
at Aix (or the spot where it once 
stood) in which she prayed with St. 
Maximin; the road near Toulon 
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still called by the peasants Jou camin 
roumiou de Santo Magdaleno—the 
pilgrim road of the holy Magda- 
lene ; and the grand basilica at St. 
Maximin that contains her alabas- 
ter tomb. 

The great Nostradamus, in his 
Chronique de Provence, says that 
Magdalene, “after converting the 
duke and all the people of Mar- 
seilles to the faith, went to seclude 
herself at Baulne in the hollow of 
a rock that has since become cele- 
brated, having been rendered holy 
and venerable to devout and peni- 
tent souls by the thirty years that 
this tant belle et illustre gentilfame 
spent there in penitence, concern- 
ing which we once wrote a poem, 
in days when the Muses were favor- 
able to us, that was not perhaps 
unpleasing or of too common a 
vein.” 

No place of pilgrimage in France 
has ever been more popular than 


the wild solitude of tie Sainte 
Baume, perhaps because filled with 
that sublime, ineffable melancholy 
so attractive to the religious heart. 
Multitudes came here in the mid- 
dle ages to weep and pray in a 
spot consecrated by™tradition to 


repentance. Here kings have 
knelt, and queens kissed the rock 
once wet by tears of love and peni- 
tence—tears whose source seems 
dried up for us who only know the 
sterile tears of earthly woe. Those 


who have crushed “that flower of' 


the virginal heart that never blooms 
but once” have come here to pray 
where she by penance and perse- 
vering prayer regained the purity 
of childhood who was the first to 
penetrate the scheme of divine 
mercy—the first, says St. Chrysos- 
tom, to beg the cure of her soul. 
Petrarch, who visited the Sainte 
Baume more than once, says in his 
_ De Vita Solitaria, dedicated to 
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Cardinal de Cabassole : “ Escaping 
from her country, and transported 
into this region as into another 
world, she henceforth led a hidden 
life, having for her abode this rock 
hollow and bare which you have 
doubtless seen, as it is by no means 
distant. It is a sacred, venerable 
spot worthy of a journey from afar. 
I remember going there often in 
former times, and spending three 
days and three nights, experienc- 
ing joys very different from those 
tasted in populous cities.”’ 

The life of the great penitent 
here has always been a favorite 
subject among artists. Who that 
has seen it can ever forget the soft 
grace and pensive beauty of Magda- 
lene in her cave as painted by 
Battoni in the gallery at Dresden, 
her drooping head raised from the 
ground to read the book lying 
before her ? 

“* The dark, o’erhanging rocks, the long, fair hair, 
The delicate white skin, the azure robe, 

The full, luxuriant life, the grim death’s head, 
The tender womanhood, and the great book,” 
are all brought here into sweetest 
harmony. In the background, 
through the low entrance, you 
catch a glimpse, as through a tun- 
nel, of the golden air without, that 
contrasts with the dark, shaggy 
cave, only lit up by the radiance 
of Magdalene’s beauty and the rip- 
pling waves of her golden hair. 

And in the Royal Gallery at 
Madrid there is a painting by 
Claude Lorraine in which she is 
kneeling at the foot of a cross set 
up among umbrageous cliffs over 
which dash foaming cascades, and 
through an opening in the great 
forest trees you look off into a 
sunny valley bounded by moun- 
tains, with the towers of a city in 
the distance lit up as with the re- 
membrance of past pleasures. The 
faultless perspective, the harmony 
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of coloring, the happy gradation of 
lights and shadows giving brilliancy 
to the heavens and coolness to the 
leafy recess, and the moral beauty 
of the motif, covering the landscape 
as with the golden mist peculiar to 
the painter, make it one of his 
chefs-d’ euvre. 

But what Christian artist is there 
of any age who has not painted 
Magdalene not only as the most 
beautiful of women, but the most 
touching of penitents? Every in- 
cident in her life, so full of pic- 
turesque capabilities, glows on can- 
vas. Even the countless legends, 
so full of poetry, that have grown 
out of her history have been con- 
secrated by art, if not absolutely 
sanctioned by the church. At 
Florence there is the secluded Ri- 
nuccini chapel in the church of 
Santa Croce, where her whole legend 
has been painted on the walls by 
Giovanni da Milano, the favorite 
pupil of Taddeo Gaddi, to whom the 
series was long attributed. We find 
it also told in several other churches 
of Italy, and still more in detail in 
some of the stained-glass windows 
of France, particularly at Auxerre. 

Medizval legends represent St. 
Mary Magdalene as of royal blood 
through her mother, Eucharia, who 
waS of the line of David. The 
name of her father is uncertain, 
but she and Martha and Lazarus 
seem to have had different fathers, 
from whom they inherited great 
wealth. Martha had the estate at 
Bethany, Lazarus’a great number 
of houses at Jerusalem, and Mary 
the chateau of Magdalon, from 
which she derived her surname, on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
The recollection of this chateau 
has not entirely died out of the 
land. An old voyageur of the 
seventeenth century tells how, when 

- travelling along this sea, the Arabs 
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pointed out some ruins known to 
them as the four de Lamoureux. 
Lazarus was a soldier, and, to use 
the language of medieval writers, 
trained to the practices of chival- 
ry, and Martha, aided by Mar- 
cella, administered not only to the 
wants of the poor but the necessi- 
ties of the knights, while Mary by 
her resplendent beauty was led 
away and acquired the sinister 
name of the pécheresse. Raphael 
represents Martha leading her sis- 
ter to the Saviour up a flight of 
steps, where he sits in a grand por- 
tico talking to the people; but a 
Syrian tradition says this first in- 
terview took place beside a well at 
Bethany where Martha herself first 
met him, and for this reason is 
still called Martha’s Well. Near 
by is an oblong, black-and-white 
stone, called the Stone of the Col- 
loquy, where he awaited Mary, of 
whom Martha had gone in search. 
This stone, from the remains 
around it, appears to have been 
formerly enclosed in a chapel, and 
it is still in veneration among pil- 
grims, who carry away portions of 
it as relics, 

Franceschini has painted Mag- 
dalene pale and faint from remorse, 
surrounded by holy women, her 
jewels, which she has cast for ever 
away, scattered over the ground. 
In the Rinuccini chapel she is 
prostrate before Christ, her robe 
red, corresponding with her fervid 
nature, her hair falling over her 
shoulders, and the seven devils fly- 
ing away under the form of black 
monsters. A little further on she 
is sitting calmly at his feet, while 
Martha is reprovingly pointing to 
the kitchen, where St. Marcella is 
to be seen cooking with a nimbus 
around her head. 


*So Dante, in this same spirit, alludes to the 
lance used by Judas in tilting. 
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After Magdalene’s conversion 
she followed Christ with Susanna, 
Joanna Chuza (the wife of Herod’s 
steward), and other holy women 
who ministered to the wants of him 
and his disciples. The facility 
with which she entered the house 
of Simon the leper makes it easy to 
accept the old tradition that he 
was her uncle, or at least a near 
relative. In Niccolo Frumenti’s 
picture in the Uffizi gallery, Judas, 
with a livid, pinched, Calvinistic 
face, looks askance with a sneer- 
ing, villanous expression at the 
wealth of perfume Magdalene is 
pouring out on the Saviour’s feet. 
It was in memory of this holy pro- 
digality the popes of the middle 
ages used to distribute more abun- 
dant alms to the poor of Christ on 
the eve of Palm Sunday. 

At the foot of the cross Magda- 
lene gathered up some of the earth 
wet with the most precious Blood, 
and put it into a vial, which she 
henceforth carried about with her, 
and which became celebrated in 
Provence under the name of the 
Sainte Ampoule. 

An Oriental tradition says that 
after the ascension ®f Christ she 
spent seven years in attendance 
on Our Lady, and seven as a re- 
cluse at Bethany in a cell suppos- 
ed to be part of Lazarus’ tomb, 
where Martha conveyed her food 
through an opening. At any rate, 
she is believed to have come to 
Provence about fourteen years after 
the Ascension. Never was bark so 
freighted as that which the Jews 
set afloat without oars or sail or 
rudder, for it was freighted with 
saints. Some think Lazarus, who 
was the first bishop of Cyprus, did 
not come till a little later. But in 
the vessel were Martha and her 
servant Marcella, Magdalene and 
the Holy Maries, St. Trophime the 
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apostle of Arles, St. Parmenas the 
deacon, St. Sidonius, and among 
others some say was Joseph of 
Arimathea. St. Maximin, one of 
the seventy-two disciples, was at 
the head. They brought with 
them many precious relics from the 
East, among others the remains of 
St. Anne, whose shrine became so 
famous at Apt.* An angel—and 
no wonder! — guided the bark 
across the azure sea, through the 
golden isles, to the seven-mouthed 
Rhone, to a land which by the soft- 
ness of the air, the eternal smile of 
the sun, the luxuriance of its val- 
leys, the perfume of its thyme-cov- 
ered ‘hills, was worthy, O Magda- 
lene ! to receive thee into the bosom 
of its mountains, worthy to embalm 
thy memory for ever. 

When this shipload of saints sep- 
arated on the shore of the Ca- 
margue the family of Bethany first 
went to Marseilles. But here they 
could find no one who would re- 
ceive them into their household. 
So they took refuge in the portico 
of the temple of Diana, and when 
people came to sacrifice to the idols 
the compassion of the devout Mag- 
dalene was so stirred that she soft- 
ly rose, and with a joyous face and 
ready-speaking tongue began to 
preach Christ and dissuade them 
from the worship of idols. And 
they were all amazed at her beauty, 
wit, and fair speech, though it is 
not to be marvelled at that the lips 
which had once piously kissed the 
feet of the Lord Jesus should utter 
his praises better than any other. 
Among them came the king of 
Marseilles to sacrifice to the god- 
dess, he and the queen, that they 
might have progeny, and Mary 
Magdalene reproved them for so 
doing. King René of Anjou has 
painted this scene: Magdalene on 

* Louis XI. used to swear by St. Anne of Apt. 
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the steps in white drapery, and 
among her hearers René and Je- 
anne de Laval, as King and Queen of 
Marseilles, sitting on their thrones, 
with crowns on their heads and 
sceptres in their hands. 

The following night Magdalene 
appeared to the queen in a vision 
and said: “Thou who hast such 
great riches, why dost thou leave 
the Lord’s poor to perish of hunger 
and cold?” The queen feared to 
make this vision known to her lord. 
And the second night Magdalene 
appeared again, adding menaces if 
she did not admonish the king to 
come to the relief of the poor. 
Still the queen could not find cour- 
age to utter a word. Then the 
third time, in the darkness of the 
night, Magdalene appeared to the 
king and queen both, with a face of 
fire and wrath on her brow, and 
said: “Sleepest thou, tyrant and 
limb of thy father the devil, with 


thy wife, the serpent, who has not 
been willing to deliver thee my 


message? Reposest thou, enemy 
of the cross, who hast the gluttony 
of thy belly satisfied with divers 
meats, while thou lettest perish the 
saints of God with hunger? Liest 
thou in thy palace wrapped in cov- 
erings of silk, after seeing them 
without housing and comforts, and 
passing to one side? ‘Thou shalt 
not escape thus, felon. ‘Thou shalt 
not go unpunished as to that which 
thou hast so longed for.” And 
having spoken these words, she 
vanished. 

At this the queen awoke and 
gave a deep sigh. And the king, 
for a like reason, groaned and trem- 
bled. And she said to him: “ Sire, 
hast thou also beheld the vision ?” 
“T have,” he answered, “and I am 
astonished and afraid. What shall 
we do?” And the queen said: 
“It would be more profitable to 
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obey than to bring on ourselves the 
anger of the God she preaches.” 
And they received the strangers 
under their own roof, and minister- 
ed to their wants. In a window at 
Auxerre they are on their way to 
the palace, Martha carrying the 
Gospel in Hebrew which she had 
brought with her from Jerusalem. 

As the blessed Magdalene was 
preaching one day the king. said 
to her: “Art thou able to give 
proofs of the law thou proclaim- 
est?” And she answered: “ Yea, 
I am ready to prove it, as the 
preaching of our master, St. Peter, 
who sitteth in the chair at Rome, is 
daily confirmed by miracles.” To 
which the prince said: “I and my 
wife are ready to obey thee in all 
things if thou canst obtain us a 
son by the power of the God thou 
declarest.” And the blessed Mag- 
dalene prayed the Lord that he 
would vouchsafe to give them a 
son. And her prayers were heard, 
and the queen conceived. 

Some time after the king re- 
solved to set forth for Rome. to 
visit St. Peter, and find out if all 
that he had been told by Magda- 
lene was true. The queen deter- 
mined to accompany him, in spite 
of his warnings as to the perils of 
the sea. She threw herself at his 
feet, and by her entreaties obtained 
his consent. The sisters of Betha- 
ny, as is to be seen in the window 
at Auxerre, went down to the ship 
with them. Magdalene fastened a 
cross on their breasts, and the ves- 
sel set sail. After a day and a 
night had passed away a terrible 
storm arose, and the queen in her 
terror brought forth her child and 
immediately died. The sailors 
wished to cast her body into the 
sea, hoping by this means to ap- 
pease the storm; but the king wrung 
his hands in despair, and by his 
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prayers prevailed on them to stop 
at a desert isle, where he laid the 
body on the shore wrapped in a 
mantle. Under it he also left his 
infant son, that he might not have 
the grief of seeing it die for want 
of nourishment. While so doing 
he gave utterance to sad sighs and 
complaints against the saint: “O 
Mary Magdalene! to my grief and 
sorrow didst thou come to Mar- 
seilles. Why pray thy God to give 
me a son that I might lose it and 
my wife also in giving it birth? O 
Mary Magdalene! take pity on my 
grief, and at least save the life of 
my child.” And so saying, he went 
away weeping. 

At length he arrives at Rome, 
and St. Peter, meeting him by 
chance in the streets, sees the cross 
on his breast and enters into con- 
versation with him. He learns his 
misfortunes, and assures him God 
is powerful enough to restore what 
he has lost. Then he conducts 
him to Jerusalem and shows him 
the places where ovr Lord wrought 
his miracles, the mount on which 
he was crucified, the tomb in which 
he was buried, and the spot from 
which he ascended to heaven—in 
all about foutscore places. After 
spending two years and upwards 
with St. Peter to be fully instruct- 
ed in the faith, the king embarks 
for Marseilles. Coming to the isl- 
and where he left his wife and 
child, he lands to weep over their 
remains. He sees a boy on the 
shore playing with the pebbles and 
shells. It is his own son, whose 
life has been preserved by the 
blessed Magdalene. The child 
runs and hides himself in the folds 
of his mother’s cloak. The king 
follows, and is amazed to find her 
as fresh as if alive, and still more 
so when she opens her eyes and 
stretches forth her hands to him, as 
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is to be seen in the Rinuccini cha- 


pel. She tells him how, while he 
was visiting the Holy Places with 
St. Peter, Magdalene took her like- 
wise to Jerusalem, and she enters 
into a description of the places she 
has seen, which the king recognizes 
the truth of. They offer thanks to 
God, and joyfully set sail for Mar- 
seilles, where they find that Mag- 
dalene’s preaching has induced the 
people to abandon the worship of 
the false gods and overthrow their 
altars. She baptizes them, or, ac- 
cording to others, St. Maximin 
does. 

This legend is given in substance 
by Bernard de la Guionie in his 
Speculum Sanctorale, and by Cardi- 
nal de Cabassole, the friend of Pe- 
trarch, who was chancellor of King 
Robert of Sicily and one of the 
regents during the minority of Jo- 
anna I, It is one of those wild 
flowers of legendary origin that the 
church has allowed to bloom un- 
checked in its garden, and even to 
beautify its temples, as it allows 
the wild vines to grace theff¥ vene- 
rable walls. 

Humanly speaking, it is not 
strange the family of Bethany 
should come to Provence when 
they escaped from the persecution 
of the Jews. All along the Rhone 
were towns of Phoczan origin. 
Marseilles was a port with vessels 
from every part of the Mediterra- 
nean, and was specially linked with 
the East. The language, customs, 
and religion of the people all sa- 
vored of their origin. Diana was 
as great here as at Ephesus, where 
Magdalene had lived with Our 
Lady. And it was to no land of 
barbarians they came, like the rude 
countries of the north. At the be- 
ginning of the Christian era it had 
been a Roman province for a hun- 
dred years, and possessed the com- 
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bined culture of Greece and Rome. 
The universal love of the drama is 
shown by the ruins of the immense 
theatres, like that at Arles. And 
all the remains of Roman times to 
be seen, not only in that city but 
at Nimes, Orange, etc., are proofs 
of their cultivated taste—remains, 
as Lacordaire says, “worthy of 
that power which refused no one a 
part in her grandeur, because she 
had enough for the whole uni- 
verse.” It is impossible that the 
remembrance of those who first 
brought the Gospel to so enlighten- 
ed a shore should ever die out, 
even though the national archives 
were repeatedly swept away in the 
devastations of the Saracens. It 
is the people, above all, who have 
preserved their memory. When 
Zwinglius, renewing the impieties 
of Celsus, demanded the abolition 
of the homage rendered Magdalene 
and the destruction of her altars; 
when Calvin ridiculed the account 
of her emigration to Provence, and 
her identity with the sister of Mar- 
tha, m an invention of the monks, 
the people resisted the attempt to 
uproot their most ancient tradi- 
tions, linked with the very origin 
of all that was to them sacred. 
And they applauded the numerous 
refutations, among which was the 
triumphant apology of the learned 
Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, Eng- 
land, written at the request of the 
faculty of Paris. And when that 
faculty condemned the distinction 
between her and Mary of Bethany, 
they welcomed the decree with en- 
thusiasm. Particular churches, like 
those of Auch and Cologne, sang : 
“This is the woman who of all 
her crimes at Christ’s feet was 
cleansed by grace.” 

When the Revolution overthrew 
the altars of Magdalene, the people, 
as soon as the storm was past, went 
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to ptay amid their ruins, and testi- 
fied their opinion by flocking to 
the Sainte Baume in thousands. 

It was M. de Launoy, the dént- 
cheur des saints, who gave the great- 
est blow to the old traditions of 
France, but a great reaction has 
taken place, and many able writers 
have come to the support of the 
old landmarks. M. Faillon, above 
all, has triumphantly established 
the traditions of Provence, and 
published the life of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene as written by Raban Maur, 
a monk of Fulda in the ninth cen- 
tury, who became archbishop of 
Mayence—a work that had lain 
hidden for ages in the library at 
Oxford, founded on one of far old- 
er date. The Sainte Baume has 
been restored to the Dominicans, 
and, difficult as it is of access, has 
never been more frequented. 

In the summer there is a regular 
communication established between 
Marseilles and the Sainte Baume 
to facilitate pilgrimages, but as 
they cease early in the autumn on 
account of the cold weather on the 
mountain (there is even an abun- 
dance of snow in the winter), we 
found they were already over when 
we went in the middle of October 
to the Dominican convent at Mar- 
seilles to ascertain the best means 
of reaching the Holy Cave. In 
accordance with the directions 
very kindly given, we left the city 
at a quarter to seven in the morn- 
ing by the railway to Toulon. At 
Aubagne we changed cars for Au- 
riol, where we found a diligence 
for St. Zacharie, a small town at 
the foot of the mountain of the 
Sainte Baume. We arrived at this 
village about ten o’clock, and, after 
ordering a carriage to ascend the 
mountain, went through the long 
line of plane-trees to the grim old 
church to see the Virgin's slipper, 
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from which the town derives its 
arms. In half an hour we had left 
the olives and vines behind, and 
were ascending craggy heights 
among low bushes and stunted 
pines. Queens and princes of the 
olden time used often to make the 
ascent on foot, like St.’ Louis of 
Toulouse and his sisters—Mary, 
Queen of Majorca, and the Prin- 
cess Beatrice, Marchioness of Este. 
While Magdalen lived on the moun- 
tain it is said no human being was 
ever able to go up. As soon as 
any one attempted it his limbs 
were seized with trembling, and 
his heart so failed him for fear 
that. he was unable to proceed. 
But as soon as he turned back all 
his strength returned. 

The way soon becomes very pic- 
turesque, winding as it does around 
the edge of the mountain ridges, 
and it is a pleasure to go slowly 
along, looking down the steep pre- 
cipices at the left, now into the 
dry bed of a winter torrent, and 
again into tangled thickets parch- 
ed and dreary. It is no longer the 
fair Provence of the pleasure-lov- 
ing trouvére, but a wild, rugged 
mountain suited to stern, austere 
natures. Between one and two 
o'clock we came out of the narrow 
passes on to a high tableland, bare 
and desolate at first, but with a 
dense forest beyond, out of which 
rises a lofty ridge of solid rock, 
gray and utterly devoid of vegeta- 
tion. In its side, not towards the 
sea but to the north, is Magdalene’s 
cave.- Half way up we could see, 
like a nest on a perilous crag, the 
white hermitage of the Domini- 
cans that stands on the terrace 
beside the Sainte Baume, and on 
the very top of the ridge, against 
the clear heavens, the tiny chapel of 
the Saint Pilon. Just this side of 
the forest we drew up before a hos- 
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pice for pilgrims. A Dominican 
lay brother ushered us in with a 
wintry smile, telling us the last pil- 
grim had left that very morning. 
We were not sorry. Utter solitude 
seemed more in harmony with the 
place. We wished to wander alone 
through the dark forest, to find 
ourselves alone in the holy cave, 
and climb the bleak heights of the 
Saint Pilon with no human voice to 
disturb our recollections. 

The hospice is divided by a cha- 
pel. Men are lodged on one side 
and women on the other. The 
latter are served by tertiary sisters 
of St. Dominic, who only remain 
here during the season, and then 
go down to their convent in the 
valley for the winter. The cham- 
bers are like cells and named for 
the saints. They are paved with 
tiles, and have two chairs, a deal 
table and an iron bedstead, a cru- 
cifix instead of a mirror, and three 
nails on the wall. In former times 
no meat was ever served on the 
holy mount, but, though the rule is 
mitigated to suit the degé@nerate 
times, the bill of fare requires no 
profound consideration. As soon 
as we had dined we set out for the 
cave. The way lies through the 
wood, which is only a portion of 
the ancient forest of the Sainte 
Baume, once held so sacred that 
the kings of France forbade its 
being profaned under the most se- 
vere penalties. It consists of great 
oaks, yews, hollies, etc., the boles 
of which are covered with moss 
and ivy, and it is delightful to fol- 
low the winding paths full of fresh- 
ness and religious gloom, like the 
contemplative aisles of a vast tem- 
ple. There are very few birds, 
owing to the coolness and dense 
shade. The only thing to be heard 
was the autumn wind, that on the 
bare plain swept so wildly along, 
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but here sighed slowly, plaintive- 
ly through the forest. Here and 
there are great boulders by the 
way, covered with moss and lich- 
ens. There is nothing ferocious or 
yenomous—no serpents, or scorpi- 
ons, or noxious insects. Like the 
isles of Lérins from the time of St. 
Honorat, every pernicious reptile 
disappeared from the mountain at 
the coming of Magdalene. Here 
and there we came to one of the 
half-ruined oratories built by John 
Ferrier, one of the old archbishops 
of Arles, a Spaniard by birth, who 
had a great love for the solitary life. 
There were once seven of these— 
small vaulted edicule with bas-re- 
liefs telling the wondrous history 
of Magdalene. In the fourth the 
donatore had himself represented 
in a suppliant attitude beside Mag- 
dalene at the foot of the cross. In 
the seventh she was landing mi- 
raculously in Provence. 

In three-quarters of an hour we 
came to the foot of the cliff. It is 
an enormous ridge of calcareous 
rock fhat rises perpendicularly hun- 
dreds of feet up. The wildness of 
this solitary spot must once have 
been appalling. It still produces 
a profound impression. Before 
steps were cut in the rock to enable 
pilgrims to reach the cave it must 
have been so nearly inaccessible that 
we may readily believe the legend 
that angels had to transport the holy 
penitent thither. Now there are 
two paths.. That to the left winds 
up tothe Saint Pilon. The right- 
hand path leads to a small shelf or 
terrace in front of the Holy Cave, 
overlooking an awful precipice. 
On one side are some waiting- 
rooms for pilgrims, and on the 
other a small house embedded in 
the side of the cliff for the fathers 
who serve the cave. 


The original entrance to the 
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Sainte Baume has been filled up by 
a wall, through which windows and 
a door have been cut. We were 
surprised to find the interior so 
spacious. It rounds up like a 
dome, and produces something of 
the impression of the Pantheon at 
Rome. It is one of nature's own 
temples, and has a stern grandeur 
about it that is truly imposing. 
There was not a person in it when 
we entered, and coming up out of 
the gloom of the sacred wood into 
this legendary cave, so silent and 
peaceful, the heart is at once dis- 
posed to prayer and contemplation. 
Ferns and mosses grow on the gray 
walls, and a coolness, as of running 
waters, pervades the air. The sun 
only enters once a year—on the 
24th of June, towards night. 
It never strikes the terrace from 
the middle of October till the last 
of February, andj the remainder of 
the year only for an hour in the 
afternoon. ‘Ihe perpetual dimness 
of the cave is only relieved by the 
lamps that burn here and there 
with a pale, steady light as in a 
sepulchre. The only sound is the 
melancholy dropping of water from 
the walls, falling slowly, drop by 
drop, like the tears of the penitent 
Magdalene. The main altar, which 
is nearly in the middle of the cave, 
is protected from the dampness by 
a baldacchino. The tabernacle is 
veiled in white silk, as in Italy, and 
over it is a statue of Magdalene 
with her vase. Behind the altar is 
a high rock in the shape of a tomb, 
where not a drop of water falls. 
Here Magdalene gave herself up 
to tears and contemplation before 
a cross on which an angel had 
graven the mysteries of Christ’s 
life and passion, sometimes on her 
knees, sometimes reclining as she is 
represented ina statue on the rock. 
This rock is called the Sainte Péni- 
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tence, and has always been special- 
ly honored by pilgrims. Robert, 
King of Sicily, had it in 1337 sur- 
rounded by an iron grille, and ap- 
pointed four priests to serve the 
grotto and sing the praises of God, 
in memory of the four angels who 
sang hymns in their visits to the 
blessed Magdalene. Over the 
door of the Sainte Pénitence were 
the words: Adorabimus in loco ubi 
steterunt pedes ejus, alluding to our 
Saviour’s appearing personally to 
Magdalene, the legend says, ten 
times. Within burned twenty-one 
silver lamps, given by princes, 
around her pale marble statue of 
exquisite workmanship, and near 
by stood the statues of Louis XI. 
and Charlotte of Savoy, set up by 
the order of that king. A great 
quantity of jewels were suspended 
around, stripped off by those de- 
termined to renounce the vanities 
of the world. The walls of the 
whole cave were lined with inscrip- 
tions and ex-votos, and from the 
top hung one of those stuffed 
crocodiles so often to be seen in 
old churches of the south—perhaps 
the offering of some traveller or 
seaman. The riches of the grotto 
became an object of temptation to 
robbers, and there were outworks 
and a crenellated wall in the mid- 
dle ages to defend the place. 

The years Magdalene spent in 
the Sainte Baume are said to have 
equalled in number those Christ 
spent on earth. Here she lived 
the life of a disembodied spirit, 
requiring no earthly sustenance. 
Seven times a day the angels bore 
her to the summit of the mountain 
to participate in the divine praises. 
When her clothes fell to pieces her 
hair grew still more luxuriant and 
covered her like a mantle of gold. 
She found the cave at her com- 
ing inhabited by a great dragon 
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of horrid aspect and fetid breath, 
that was ready to devour her. 
She cried to heaven, and the 
archangel Michael descended to 
deliver her and drove the mon- 
ster to the shores of the Rhone, 
where it was slain by St. Martha. 
Then Magdalene prayed that water 
might spring from the arid rock, 
and the sides of the cavern opened 
and gave forth a pure fountain, 
still to be seen behind the Sainte 
Pénitence. Going one day to the 
spring to bathe her tear-stained 
face, Christ appeared to her, re- 
splendent as on Mount Thabor. 
Her eyes could not bear the sight. 
Angels were around him bearing 
crowns of flowers, palms, and 
branches of olives. He said to 
her: “Mary, it was for thee I 
prepared this place.” But let us 
give the account of her life here 
as related by an Italian merchant 
who visited the Sainte Baume in 
1370, and at his return described 
all he had seen in Tuscan verse— 
an account everywhere redolent of 
the poetry and mysticism of the 
middie ages. Among other things 
he speaks of a curious revelation 
made in his hearing by a Dominican 
friar called Frére Elie, who had 
spent eighty-six years at the Sainte 
Baume. Borne in the arms of his 
brethren into the midst of the pil- 
grims on the eve of their departure, 
this helpless old man, whose tongue 
alone retained the power of motion, 
saluted them cordially, and then 
said to those who bore him : “ Place 
me on my seat, for to-day I will 
reveal the secrets of God I have 
hitherto kept to myself.” What he 
called his seat was the holy rock 
of Penitence on which St. Mary 
Magdalene was accustomed to pass 
the night. When placed on his 
seat Frére Elie spoke as follows 
to the pilgrims who gathered around 
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him, profoundly moved at 
venerable aspect : 

* My children, the time has come. 
The hour of death is at hand. 
Listen, therefore, to what I have to 
relate to the glory of the blessed 
Magdalene, and for the amend- 
ment of your lives. 

“ When, eighty-six years ago, I re- 
tired into this wilderness among 
the rocks to serve Mary Magdalene, 
I was at first seized with utter dis- 
couragement. I had not been here 
a month before I was filled with re- 
gret and began to think of mak- 
ing my escape. One night, while 
plunged in agony of soul, I saw the 
cliff open in the form of a cross, and 
the four quarters of the globe were 
revealed to my eyes. Above were 
the open heavens, and at my feet was 
an abyss. Terrified, I fell to the 
ground, and remained for a time 
deprived of my senses. Having by 
degrees recovered, I cried with all 
my heart for Magdalene to come to 
my succor. She immediately ap- 
peared with a face so radiant as to 
blind me to everything else. Her 
unbound hair fell loosely around her 
and covered her entire form. But 
her arms were bare and her feet hid- 
den. among garlands of flowers. 
‘Inconstant and unprofitable ser- 
vant,’ said she, ‘it was on thy ac- 
count this rock opened and I have 
appeared. I can, if such be thy 
will, bring peace tothy soul. Thou 
hast thought of leaving my service. 
Listen to my words, and afterwards 
thou shalt do thine own pleasure. 

“*We came, several of us, you 
know, from Jerusalem to Marseilles, 
thrown into a vessel and abandoned 
to the mercy of God. Marseilles re- 
ceived us and embraced the faith of 
‘ Christ, as well as most of the coun- 

try around. Such was the consid- 
eration with which we were soon 
_Tegarded that I became troubled, 
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and began to think of flying from 
all commerce with mankind. An 
inspiration from heaven led me to 
this cavern. I was hardly here 
before I perceived in the obscurity 
an enormous serpent of which noth- 
ing can express the hideous aspect. 
It was a dragon. At the sight of 
me it rose up, and its hissing 
aroused an innumerable number of 
serpents of all kinds, that darted to 
and fro, their eyes fixed on me with 
fury. But the dragon surpassed 
them all. He caused me such ter- 
ror that I, who did not fear death, 
did not venture to look at him. 
“Jesus, my God!” I cried, “‘ if thou 
come not to my aid I shall be de- 
voured or die of terror.” At that 
moment the dragon, lowering its 
head, sprang forward, beating its 
wings and opening its enormous 
mouth. It seized me. I was be- 
tween its jaws. But my trust in 
God did not abandon me. I could 
not utter a word, but I cried with 
confidence in the depths of my 
heart: “ Jesus, after overwhelming 
me with benefits, wilt thou leave 
me in this wilderness to be devour- 
ed by a serpent?” Flying from 
heaven came an angel, who snatch- 
ed me from the jaws of the dragon, 
saying: “ Happy art thou, O Mary! 
for having believed.” ‘Then strik- 
ing the dragon with his foot, “Go 
forth,” said he, “thou and all thy 
brood.”. And the dragon and the 
serpents, the former flying and the 
latter crawling, precipitated them- 
selves from the rock and disappear- 
ed in the wilderness. The angel, 
with his breath of flame, purified 
the cave of its foul odors, and left 
me filled with holy awe. Then I 
examined the cave, and, finding it 
inaccessible to mankind, I fe!l on 
my knees and exclaimed with tears : 
“ Blessed be thou,O Jesus! for hav- 
ing fulfilled my desire. Vouchsafe, 
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moreover, to cause water to flow 
from this rock for thy handmaid.” 
And instantly the enormous rock 
divided before my eyes, and from 
its hard sides flowed the spring you 
behold. As I bent my knees anew 
to thank the Lord I beheld on the 
right side of the cave more than a 
thousand spirits; who sang in He- 
brew: “ Mary, it is not well for thee 
to give thyself up thus to constant 
prayer.” I knew from such lan+ 
guage they were demons, and as 
soon as I began to cry unto God 
I saw the archangel Michael, 
who said unto me: “ Here am I; 
fear not,” and he immediately 
put to flight the spirits of darkness. 
“Tremble no more in time tocome,” 
he added ; “the Most High watches 
over thee.”” And as hespoke thus 
he planted a cross at the entrance 
of the cave. I fell down in prayer 


at the foot of this sacred sign, and 


for a long time did notrise. Then, 
feeling my bowels dried up by the 
emotion I had experienced, I tore 
up some roots at the mouth of the 
cave and ate them. This was my 
first repast in the wilderness, and I 
have never had another since. 
“*The rest of the day and the 
whole night I remained at the foot 
of the cross. The morning sun 
surprised me there, gleaming like 
crystal. I was inundated with di- 
vine love. I thought I heard a 
choir of celestial spirits singing 
around me. But another vision 
soon succeeded to this. I was 
transported to the infernal: regions, 
where sinners groan in direful tor- 
ments of every kind. Then I was 
taken to the place of purification, 
where a throng of souls came flock- 
ing to meet me, earnestly crying: 
“Pray for us, Magdalene.” ‘“ May 
God vouchsafe to hear me!” I re- 
plied. ‘The angel who transported 
me to the abode of spirits set me 
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down again at the foot of the cross. 
“Thou shalt remain in this place,” 
said he, “as long as the Saviour 
lived on the earth.” I lay at the 
foot of the cross all day, but when 
night came the angels took me 
and bore me to such a height in 
the air that I could hear the choirs 
of heaven. From that time I was 
seven times a day thus admitted to 
the participation of supreme joys. 
Inflamed with divine love, I be- 
came insensible to heat and cold. 
My garments fell to pieces, but my 
hair grew to such a length as to 
completely cover me. My life was 
spent in meditating on the mys- 
teries of Christ. Before the eyes 
of my soul appeared successively 
Anna and Joachim, Mary and the 
Child in the manger, Calvary and 
the cross, the sepulchre and the 
livid Body, the resurrection and 
victorious descent into hell. My 
mind was filled with these scenes. 
I spent my days and nights in 
weeping. Several times in the last 
days of my life Jesus Christ him- 
self vouchsafed to visit my retreat. 
Angels were flying around him, and 
he was glorious as on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

“* Render thanks, therefore, O 
Elie! render thanks unto God on 
this rock, for it is a bridge of sal- 
vation over the sea of life. I was 
alone when I entered this place. 
Thy condition is better. Banish, 
therefore, the discouragement that 
overwhelms thee.’ And so saying, 
Magdalene vanished.” 

Frére Elie himself expired as he 
finished this account; and imme- 
diately the bells rang out a joyful 
peal without any visible hand to 
put them in motion. 


The gravest writers of the mid- 
dle ages speak with respect of Mag- 
dalene’s life in the cave. Petrarch, 
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when he came here, offered her his 
homage in Latin verse, and left it 
on the wall himself as a monument 
of his devotion. It begins thus: 
“ Dulcis amica Dei, lacrymis inflectere nostris ; 


Atque meas intende preces, nostrzque saluti 
Consule, namque potes,”’ 


and ends with these lines : 


“ Hic hominum non visa oculis, stipata catervis 
Angelicis, septemque die subvecta per horas 
Ceelestes audire choros, alterna canentes 
Carmina corporeo de carcere digna fuisti.”’ 


Petrarch’s example has been fol- 
lowed by several other writers. 
George de Scuderi, brother of the 
author of the Grand Cyrus, offered 
Magdalene also his tribute of verse, 
graven on a copper lamp, which he 
hung up in the cave. 

Horace Capponi, Bishop of Car- 
pentras, a Florentine, was so af- 
fected by his visit to the cave in 
the year 1600 that he left the fol- 
lowing lines on the walls: 

“ Que tua tam rite hic lacrymis errata lavisti, 

Fac talis culpas abluat unda meas. 


Angelici cantus vivens in digno honore, 
Spes mihi sit saltem perfruar ut moriens.” 


It was Pope Boniface VIII. who 
gavethe Sainte Baume to the Do- 
minicans. It once belonged to the 

- Cassianites of Marseilles, establish- 
ed here by Cassian himself, who 
had been to the East to steep his 
soul in the knowledge and prac- 
tices of the solitary life. He used 
to pass the season of Lent in a 
lonely hermitage on one end of the 
mountain of the Sainte Baume, the 
remains of which are still pointed 
out by the herdsmen. Near by is 
a spring called the Fountain of St. 
Cassian. All that part of the 
mountain, in fact, is called by his 
name. Many other hermits used 
to live in the caves and hollows of 
the rocks, and at one time there 
was a beguinage on the flanks of 
the mountain. St. John de Matha, 
- founder of the order of the Trinity, 
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a Provengal by birth and education, 
had a great love for the solitary 
life, and, out of devotion to St. 
Mary Magdalene, lived for some 
time at the Sainte Baume in great 
fervor of spirit. 

Eight popes are known to have 
visited the Sainte Baume. The 
firston record is Pope Stephen IV., 
who came here in 816 on his way 
to consecrate Louis le Débonnaire. 

All the old counts of Provence, 
and after them the kings of France, 
not only visited the Holy Cave but 
became its protectors. In 1332 
five kings came here at once, ac- 
companied by a throng of lords and 
ladies: Philippe de Valois, King of 
France; Alfonso IV. of Aragon; 
Hugo IV. of Cyprus; John of Lux- 
emburg, King of Bohemia; and Ro- 
bert, King of Sicily. It was the 
latter who went to meet his bro- 
ther monarchs at the froutier of 
Provence and conducted them to 
St. Maximin and the Sainte Baume. 
St. Louis came here on his return 
from the first Crusade “in honor of 
the denoite Magdelaine,” says the 
Sire de Joinville, who accompanied 
him. 

Marshal Boucicaut, one of the 
great captains of the fourteenth 
century, founded a chaplainship at 
the Sainte Baume, as he says in 
the act, to promote his own salva- 
tion and that of his wife, Constance 
de Saluce. A Dominican was to 
be the incumbent, and a daily 
Mass was to be celebrated for the 
repose of their souls. This great 
lord wo mourning every Friday 
in memory of the Passion of Christ, 
and fasted every Saturday in honor 
of Our Lady. He made several 
pilgrimages to the Sainte Baume, 
and on one occasion gave a large 
sum to render the hospice more 
comfortable for pilgrims. 

King René of Anjou made a visit 
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here in the Lent of 1438, and 
founded a daily High Mass to be 
sung for ever in the cave for him- 
self and his predecessors, “ out of 
the respect he bore the sainted 
Magdalene, and his singular and 
fervent piety towards the Sainte 
Baume, where, with the aid of God, 
he had just spent nine days in de- 
votion.” His sister Mary, wife of 
Charles VII. of France, also came 
here and gave fifty florins to found 
achaplainship. Louis XI., her son, 
came here when Dauphin. He en- 
dowed the Holy Cave, and had a 
baldacchino of white marble erect- 
ed over the high altar to protect it 
from the water that constantly fil- 
ters through the rocks, and on it 
were emblazoned thearmsof France 
and Dauphiné. He did this, as he 
declares, “ out of his grant singulier 
parfaite et entidre devocion a@ la tres 
glorieuse Marie Magdeleine.” 

Louis XII. came here when Duke 
of Orleans, and after his accession 
confirmed all the privileges ac- 
corded the Sainte Baume by the 
old counts of Provence, assigning 
as his motive “the honor and rev- 
erence he bore the glorious Magda- 
lene, who, among many other pla- 
ces, is specially honored at the 
Baume—one of the most devout 
spots in the Christian world.” 

Francis I. came here twice, and 
renewed all the ancient privileges, 
as he says, “ out of the singular 
devotion we have to the glorious 
Mary Magdalene, who in this 
place did penance for the space of 
thirty years and more.” The second 
time he came here was after the bat- 
tle of Marignano. With him came 
his mother, Louise of Savoy, Queen 
Claude his wife, his sister Mar- 
garet, afterwards Queen of Navarre, 
and many lords and ladies. He 
ordered. at the sound of the trumpet 
that no one should cut wood or 


hunt in the forest, or even enter it, 
without leave of the monks, under 
severe penalties. He gave a large 
sum to adorn the grotto and repair 
the roads. He had chambers made 
for the royal family. The queen’s 
chamber and the Dauphin’s were in 
the hospice. The king’s was at the 
hermitage, and contained the por- 
traits of all the popes and sover- 
eigns who had visited the Sainte 
Baume. He also built a porch of 
rich workmanship before the cave. 
Over it was carved the Assumption 
of Magdalene, and at the sides 
were statues of the king and his 
mother kneeling before their patron 
saints—St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Louis of France. In imitation 
of Petrarch he also wrote some La- 
tin verses in praise of Magdalene. 

Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. like- 
wise visited the Sainte Baume. 
The latter ascended on horseback 
to the Saint Pilon, and then came 
down to the grotto, where he ex- 
amined everything in detail. Nei- 
ther he nor his mother would eat 
meat in so holy a place, though it 
was JeudiGras. After his mother’s 
death he founded six annual Masses 
of Requiem in the cave for the re- 
pose of her soul, and had the act 
inscribed on copper and hung on 
the walls. 


A steep, rough path around the 
ridge leads up to the Saint Pilon. 
It is no small task to make the 
ascent at any time, but the day we 
went up the violence of the mis- 
tral rendered it a formidable un- 


dertaking. There were places 
where we had actually to crawl, for 
fear of being swept over the preci- 
pice. We were benumbed, too, 
with the cold. Some days it is im- 
possible to ascend, for the top of 
the ridge is bare, and there is 
nothing to break the violence of 
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the wind. lt is bleak and wild, 
and covered with boulders and 
fragments of rock. Sunburnt, 
wind-swept, nothing grows here but 
a few odorous plants in the crevi- 
ces. But the view is superb on 
every side, it being three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. To 
the south you can see the far-off 
Mediterranean lost in the blue of 
the heavens, to the north are two 
parallel ranges of mountains, one of 
them ending almost opposite with 
Mt. Aurelian, and beyond are the pre- 
cipitous heights of Mt. St. Victoire, 
or Venture, at the foot of which 
Marius defeated the Cimbri and 
Teutons (B.c. 125) near the pres- 
ent village of Pourriéres, that derives 
its name from the Campi Putridi, 
where a hundred thousand barba- 
rians wereslain. At the foot of these 
ranges is the town of St. Maximin, 
where Magdalene found a tomb. 
The Saint Pilon is so called from 


a pillar that once marked the spot 
to which Magdalene was carried 
seven times a day by the angels. 
Here she left the imprint of her 


feet on the rocks. This pillar was 
afterwards enclosed in a chapel. 
In 1647 the Princesse de la Tour 
d’Auvergne visited the ‘Sainte 
Baume, and was so impressed by 
the place that she resolved to re- 
store the chapel of the Saint Pilon 
and line it with rich marbles. This 
work was completed by her son, 
Cardinal de Bouillon. Over the 
altar was a relief in white marble 
of Magdalene borne up by the 
angels, on a black ground. This 
subject, so often chosen by the 
painter and sculptor, is known as 
‘the Assumption of Magdalene.* 
In the prose of St. Martha, in the 

* This is the subject of the colossal group over 
the main altar of the Madeleine at Paris—the most 
imposing monument ever raised to the memory of 


the great penitent, and that, too, in the chief city 
of earthly pleasures. What an antithesis! 
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ancient liturgy of Auch, she is 
thus felicitated as to these myste- 
rious elevations of her sister : 
“ Animam tuz sororis 

Audisti supernis choris 

Ferri cum letitia ”’ ; 
and Magdalene is thus addressed 
in the Gaudez sung at the Sainte 
Baume : 

** Gaude, que septenis horis, 


Es ab antro vecta foris 
Ad ceeli fastigia.” 


The chapel is now half ruined. 
It stands on the edge of the awful 
precipice, hundreds of feet above 
the Holy Cave. Before it is a tall 
cross bent by the wind. You look 
through the grated door and see a 
rude altar where angels once stood 
around the ecstatic Magdalene. 

At the Revolution all the rich 
offerings of kings and nobles were 
carried off. Maréchal Brune, call- 
ed by Napoleon the intrépide dépreé- 
dateur, being ordered to keep in 
check the royalists of the south, 
his soldiers, during the Cent Jours, 
went up to the Sainte Baume in a 
kind of fury. There was nothing 
left to excite their cupidity, but 
they dashed the remaining statues 
over the precipice and burned the 
buildings, leaving nothing but the 
bare rock and part of the ancient 
forest so long held sacred. Divine 
justice seemed to avenge these 
sacrileges by the miserable end of 
the maréchal, August 2, 1815. He 
became the victim of popular fury 
at Avignon, and his body was 
thrown from the bridge into the 
Rhone. It floated about for eight 
days, and finally stopped a little 
above Arles, on the estate of the 
Baron de Chartrouse, not far from 
the Aliscamps where the dead used 
to descend miraculously that they 
might be buried in the divinely- 
consecrated cemetery of St. Tro- 
phime. He was recognized by his 
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lofty stature, and the body was 
sent to his widow. 

In 1816 the Count de Villeneuve, 
prefect of Marseilles, visited the 
Sainte Baume, and at the sight of 
the ruins was inspired with a desire 
to restore the ancient altars. With 
this object in view he published 
an account of its condition which 
contains some curious details. He 
says a crowd of people were still 
in the habit of coming here on 
Whitmonday, particularly those 
who had been married during the 
year, according to the prevalent 
custom in Provence, where it is 
often stipulated in the marriage 
contract, the omission of a pilgrim- 
age here being regarded as entail- 
ing sterility. They set up a little 
pile of stones in token of having 
fulfilled their vow. These are call- 
ed castelets, or little forts, and are 
to be seen in great numbers in the 
forest and on the mountain ridge. 

The result of this and other ef- 
forts was so successful that even 
Louis XVIII. and Pope Pius VII. 


The Burial of Pere Marquette. 


encouraged the restoration of the 
cave and the rebuilding of the con- 
vent. The former was reopened 
for public worship in May, 1822, 
on which occasion eight bishops 
and a crowd of religious of all 
orders, as well as secular priests, 
ascended the mountain, followed 
by processions of penitents in their 
sacks, and village after village 
singing hymns of joy. The whole 
number amounted to over forty 
thousand people. The archbishop 
of Aix, after the service in the 
cave, took the Host and came forth 
on the terrace overlooking the 
forest and the plain beyond, and 
gave the solemn Benediction, which 
was succeeded by a universal ac- 
clamation from the throng, explo- 
sions of fireworks, and other testi- 
monies of rejoicing. 

Christ had risen anew in France, 
and once more seemed to reveal 
himself by saying, as of old to her 
who sought him at the sepulchre: 


“Maria !” 





THE BURIAL OF PERE MARQUETTE, 


JUNE, 1675. 


SwEET sang the birds in the forest, 
Softly the waves replied, 

Breaking where Jesuit Mission 
Nestled the lake beside. 


Music of June in the forest, 
Waves’ low song on the shore, 

Greeting a swarthy procession 
Gliding the waters o’er. 


Gently the light ripples parted, 
Cloven by birch canoe, 

Murmuring song to the shadow 
Breaking their sunshine through. 
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Solemnly Indian hunter 
Bent to his paddle’s stroke, 
While through the silence of sorrow 
June’s rippling music broke. 
Strong were the arms that labored, 
Weary the hearts that wept, 
Mourning the true love that, living, 
Never grew weary or slept. 


“ Not by the Michigan River,” 
Proudly the chiefs had said, 
“Shall his rest be who so loved us: 
Home we will bear our dead. 


“Lonely the forests stretch round him, 
Fiercely the north winds cry ; 
Bear we the bones of our father 
Under his cross to lie. 


“ Under the smile of his Mother, 
Whom e’er his heart held dear, 
Well shall he sleep near her image 
Blessing the house of prayer.” 


Sweet sang the birds in the forest, 
Softly the waves replied, 

Greeting the swarthy procession 
Seeking the green lakeside ; 


Bearing afar to the Mission, 
Over the waters broad, 

Marquette, the patient apostle, 
Marquette, lover of God. 


Not alone faithful Algonquin 
Sorrowed for pure soul fled ; 

Iroquois, old feuds forgetting, 
Honored the holy dead. 


Down by the Michigan River 
Lonely were wood and wave, 

Missing the sweet consecration 
Spirit so saintly gave. 


Over the makers of kingdoms 
Lieth rich funeral pall— 

Unto the dead that it covers 
Love may bring tribute small. 
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Banners of conquest-won countries 
Over the kings’ graves bend— 

Unto Lake Michigan’s waters 
Earth could no glory lend. 


Silence of sorrowing Indians, 
Grief that of love had birth, 
Honored the dead that had conquered 
Kingdoms for God, not earth. 


Reverent-hearted they bore him, 
Ottawa, Iroquois. 

Had he not won for their brothers 
Heaven’s unending joys? 


Sadly the priests of the Mission, 
Chanting a psalm of death, 

Bore him they loved to the chapel, 
Blessing the Indians’ faith ; 


Under the cross gently placed him, 
Under St. Mary’s smile— 

Hers who had shown him her Jesus 
After earth’s long exile. 


Sweet sang the birds in the forest, 
Softly the waves replied, 

Slowly the bells of the Mission 
Rang from the low lakeside. 


Well sleep the olden crusaders, 
Fervent in thought and deed, 
Holding their life but as tribute 
Waiting their Saviour’s need. 


Never a soldier more fearless 
Fought in a nobler strife 

Than he, who, loving his Master, 
Gave for his flock his life. 


Softly Lake Michigan’s ripples 
Sing to the sunny shore, 

Cross of the Catholic Mission 
Rising to bless once more, 


Shedding the light of old glory 
Over the waves hallowéd, 

While still the sweet consecration 
Rests of the saintly dead— 
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Shield of the Ottawa Missions, 
Indians’ angel guide, 

Whose living love, on earth kindled, 
Burneth God’s throne beside. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Wuart is the use of my calling 
on these swells ?” the barrister ask- 
ed of himself as he sat over a fried 
sole at breakfast next morning. “ It 
demoralizes one, and yet in my 
profession everything turns in. I 
may as well take a peep at the in- 
ner life of the Marquis of Pom- 
fret.” He did not recognize Hes- 
ter Branscombe in the transaction 
at all. Thus do we hoodwink our 
uppermost thoughts, but how thin 
is the hood! 

Walter went down to the House 
of Commons, and, having sent his 
card to Mr. Le Fanu, was adinitted 
by the burly but resolute policeman 
within the sacred precincts of the 
lobby. Mr. Le Fanu, after a chat 
over the proposed bill, passed the 
young barrister into the House 
underneath the ambassadors’ gal- 
lery, and just as he entered Mr. 
Gladstone had risen to a point of 
order, and was engaged in blasting 
with the lightning of his eloquence 
an insolent juvenile member. Nu- 
gent’s heart leaped hotly when 
came the thought that one day, per- 
haps, he might sit in that House, 
and win a seat not through the influ- 
ence of broad acres—they had been 
swept from him—but by dint of hard 
work at his profession. As he 
passed along Westminster Hall he 

. thought of Eldon, who when asked 


by an angry father what property 
he, a penniless barrister, was pos- 
sessed of that he should aspire to 
the hand of his daughter, made re- 
ply: “The ground I stand on in 
Westminster Hall.” 

Hailing a hansom, he drove to 
the Horse Guards, and soon found 
himself in a palatial apartment look- 
ing out on the park. 

“ That must be the very elm-tree 
she sat under yesterday, and to- 
day—it seems so strange, like a 
dream.” 

Miss Branscombe received him 
graciously. She was attired in 
lustrous white all dotted with am- 
ber and black bows. 

“Ethel will be here in a mo- 
ment,” she said. “She takes a 
siesta every afternoon. I told her 
that she might expect a visit from 
you, and it greatly disturbed her 
slumbers.” 

“ She is a charming child.” 

“Thoroughly natural, at 
events.” 

“Tt’s rather a treat to meet a 
child with a doll nowadays. The 
age of children would seem to have 
passed away.” 

“Children are becoming horribly 
material, Mr. Nugent. They have 
ceased to believe in giants and 
giant-killers. They won’t accept 
fairies, they discredit Little Red 


all 
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Riding Hood, and discard the 
Arabian Nights. What are we to 
do with them? They insist upon 
going behind the scenes, the little 
monkeys! Have you any little 
brothers and sisters ?” 

“T have one sister. 
enteen.” 

“Is she in London with you ?” 

“ No.” 

“You should have brought her 
over.” 

“We are very poor,” said Walter, 
“and couldn’t stand the expense” ; 
and seeing that the girl was pained 
at the contretemps, he added: “I 
am here on Parliamentary business. 
I am a barrister, and to-morrow I 
plead from my first brief.” 

“Your first brief? The first of 
an illustrious line of descend- 
ants ?” 

“I don’t think I have much tal- 
ent, much reasoning power, Miss 
Branscombe. I am a dreamer, a 
visionary, and I am indolent by 
nature, though at times I feel as if 
I could undertake the task of Sisy- 
phus.” 

The heiress was silent for a mo- 
ment, 

“Will you excuse my asking you 
if you have good prospects—I mean 
if you are likely to make the bar 
pay ?” 

“I fear not.” He had become 
quite confidential with this young 
girl, and with his elbows on his 
knees, his hands clasped in front of 
him, leantover towards her. “ You 
see a fellow, to get on at the bar, 
must know a lot of attorneys, and, 
if possible, ask them to dinner. I 
only know one, and he was my 
poor father’s solicitor—the family 
solicitor. We were awfully well off, 
Miss Branscombe, but the estate 
has gone from us acre by acre, till 
we have only the house left. My 

_mother has let it to an English 


She is sev- 
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family; perhaps you might know 
them—the Drake Howards.” 

“Of Yorkshire? Mr. Drake 
Howard is very fond of hunting; 
Mrs. Howard is an invalid; they 
have one daughter, Julietta, who 
paints like Millais,” hurriedly ex- 
claimed Miss Branscombe. 

“The very people! 
know them ?” 

“Intimately. Here,” approach- 
ing an ebony bureau with lich 
bolts, and producing a letter— 
“here is an epistle from Julietta 
received this very morning, and 
dated Kil—Kil—” 

“ Kilternan,” sighed Walter. 

“She wants me to come and 
stay with her in the autumn. She 
describes the place as being exqui- 
sitely situated.” 

“ And so it is,” he enthusiastical- 
ly exclaimed. “It is the most 
beautiful place in the world.” And 
his bright, earnest face became 
clouded—a sad gray cloud born of 
sorrowful thoughts that turned to- 
ward the past. 

Little Ethel came rushing in. 

“OQ Walter! I’m so delighted 
to see you,” she cried, putting up 
her rosebud of a mouth to be kiss- 
ed. “ Estelle will be delighted to 
see you; you must come up to my 
room. I have a tiny little play- 
room all tomyself. Come!” tugging 
at Nugent’s wrists almost as violent- 
ly as Boreen had tugged at her un- 
fortunate doll. 

There was nothing for it but to 
obey, and the barrister was con- 
ducted by the little maid to an 
apartment, a very poem of pink 
ribbons and white lace, wherein 
upon a crimson satin dais was 
seated the bride, gazing sternly into 
space. 

“© you darling!” cried the child, 
caressing Estelle. “ Here’s Walter 
come to see you. Speak to him.” 


Do you 
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And pressing the springs, the doll 
squeaked “ papa,” “mamma ” quite 
melodiously. 

“She says she is enchanted to see 
you, Walter.” 

“T am equally pleased to see 
her,” laughed the barrister. ‘“ Have 
you found a husband for her yet, 
Ethel ?” 

“T have. It’s Sir Jasper Jyve- 
cote, auntie’s beau. You needn’t 
make a face at me, Aunt Hester; 
I—” 

“What a little prate-box she 
is!” interposed Miss Branscombe, 
blushing vividly. 

Walter began to wonder what 
Sir Jasper was like, and if he had 
seen his portrait in the photograph 
album. 

Ethel produced all her toys—and 
their name was legion—for the 
barrister’s inspection, commencing 
with Estelle’s bridesmaids, a gift 


from her aunt, and ending with a 
kitchen range. 


“Auntie, has mamma _ invited 
Walter to come with us to Pull- 
eyne on Thursday?” Ethel sud- 
denly asked. 

Nugent, recognizing the awkward- 
ness of the question, at once ex- 
claimed : 

“On Thursday I shall be in 
Dublin, Ethel.” 

“Where is Dublin?” asked the 
child. 

“In Ireland, you little stupid!” 
laughed her aunt. 

“Oh! Ireland is where the sava- 
ges grow.” 

“ Isn’t this too bad, Miss Brans- 
combe ?” said Nugent gravely. 

“You must not take measure of 
a nursemaid’s prejudices and a 
nursemaid’s ignorance, Mr. Nugent. 
I used to be frightened to sleep by 
my nurse crying, ‘ Here’s an Irish- 
man,’’’ was Miss Branscombe’s re- 
ply. 
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“ You must not go to Ireland till 
after my birthday. I'll be sevenon 
Thursday, and we’re to go in the 
steam-launch from Maidenhead to 
Marlow and Medmenham, and I’m 
to cut the cake myself; and we won’t 
dine at Pulleyne, but out in the 
woods ; and I’m tohang up the ket- 
tle to boil, and to gather the sticks 
to make the fire, and to light it; and 
papa is to let me cut the cord of 
a champagne cork ; and I’m to steer 
the launch, and to give Dawkins 
and Simpson and the other sailors 
beer; and O Walter! we’re guing 
to have an awfully splendid day, 
and you must come, and so will Es- 
telle.” And Ethel clapped her 
little hands and frisked round the 
room on one foot in the ecstasy of 
anticipation, 

“You can scarcely say her nay, 
Mr. Nugent,” said the heiress. 

“T would not, indeed, but I would 
be utterly de trop.” 

“TI know what you mean,” cried 
Ethel; “de trop means in the way. 
That’s what auntie said to me when 
Sir Jas—” 

“Ethel, I shall buy a blue rib- 
bon and tie up your stupid little 
tongue,” burst in Miss Branscombe. 

“ No, you won't, auntie, and when 
you said—” 

“If you go on prattling I'll ask 
Mr. Nugent to stop away. I won’t 
let him come on Thursday.” 

This threat effectually silenced 
the child. 

“ Pulleyne is my brother-in-law’s 
place, Mr. Nugent. It’s very charm- 
ingly situated on the Thames, and 
is rather worth visiting. It adjoins 
Medmenham Abbey, the scgne of 
the unhallowed revelry of the god- 
less worthies who called themselves 
the Monks of the Screw. The day 
will repay you.” 

“I’m very much obliged, but, if 
not amongst the savages, I shall 
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have work to do that will chain me 
to the oar.” 

“Where are you stopping ?” 

“ At the Tavistock, Covent Gar- 
den.” 

“ That is a sort of monastery, is 
it not?” 

“Yes, it resembles the Isle of St. 
Senanus. No woman is allowed to 
set foot therein.” 

“ What a shame !” 

“Oh! it’s a very quiet, respec- 
table establishment,” laughed the 
barrister. 

“You'll come here early, to 
breakfast, on Thursday, Walter, 
won't you ?” cried Ethel, as he rose 
to take his leave. 

“ M’ amie, I cannot.” 

“He says he wo-0-0-0-n’t co-co- 
co-come,” boohooed the little maid ; 
and it was only through diplomatic 
phraseology that Walter Nugent 
was permitted to depart. 


“ Vl move into a cheap hotel to- 
night,” he said to himself as he 
walked up Whitehall; “ that five- 
pound note was too much to spend, 


and I must send this exquisite 
child a bouquet that will cost me 
half a sovereign. What I would give 
tobeof that partyto Pulleyne! What 
a day for a poor fellow like me! 
Heigh-ho! I couldn’t accept little 
Ethel’s invitation, and Miss Brans- 
combe could do nothing less than 
back it up; and yet I do think she 
intended it. She seems a sort of 
girl who wouldn’t allow herself to 
be cornered by any contretemps. 
I wonder if this Sir Jasper Jyvecote 
is to be of the party? Of course he 
will be—it’s a family affair. Ima- 
gine passing them on the river in a 
steam-launch of my own! I wish I 
was back among the Dublin Moun- 
tains. There is no place a man 
feels the want of a lot of money so 
much as Here,” glancing at the mag- 
nificently-appointed equipages that 


“ Boreen.” 


flashed past him to and from the 
park, their occupants reclining with 
aristocratic ease and indifference 
on the silken cushions. “ Yes, 
here a fellow is something less than 
nobody ; his latitude is simply no- 
where. Fancy if I could keep up 
with the Pomfrets, ride in Rotten 
Row, meet this girl in society from 
a garden party at Marlborough 
House to a dinner at the Orleans. 
Pah! what a gulf yawns between a 
briefless barrister and the Right 
Honorable the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Pomfret, Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for War ; and yet, 
aye, such gulfs have been bridg- 
ed over, not by a single effort it is 
true, but by a succession of efforts. 
Have I the stuff in me to win name 
and fame? That is the question. 
I do not think I have. A man re- 
quires to be moulded after an ex- 
ceptional pattern to win in the 
great race of to-day.” 

He passed into Hyde Park by 
Apsley House, and, crossing the 
roadway, seated himself upon the 
railing, his feet twisted round a 
post. Now at a snail’s pace, now 
at a spanking trot, flowed the car- 
riage tide in the Row, bearing the 
high and the mighty of Merrie 
England. Family chariots such as 
ourgreat-grandmothers used toelope 
to Gretna Green in, with coronet- 
ed panels, landaus swinging sen- 
suously upon C-springs, broughams 
resembling opera-boxes on wheels, 
phaetons low, open, inviting, wag- 
onettes of quaint form, basket car- 
riages about the size of wine-ham- 
pers—what an endless procession, 
what a type of the wealth of mo- 
dern Babylon! 

A clarence, attached to a pair of 
chestnuts that would have fetched 
a thousand guineas at Tattersall’s, 
and driven by a coachman in a 
powdered wig and plum-colored 
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livery slashed with gold, two foot- 
men in similar livery seated be- 
hind, drew slowly towards where 
Walter Nugent sat perched upon 
a rail. 

“What a swell turn-out!” he mut- 
tered. “How those horses would 
have delighted poor Andy Gavin !” 

He was gazing with such intense 
admiration on the cattle as totally 
to disregard the occupants of the 
vehicle, and it was only when he 
heard his name called in a childish 
voice that he looked upwards to 
find little Ethel kissing a dainty- 
gloved, fat hand to him, while at 
the same moment a mounted police- 
man dashed onwards, waving his 
hand in the air, a notification to 
all coachmen to pull up, as the 
Princess of Wales was coming along 
the Row. 

Miss Branscombe lay back in the 
carriage beside a haughty, aristo- 


cratic-looking lady who wore fince 


nez, Nugent at once recognized 
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the Marchioness of Pomfret, the 
likeness between the two sisters 
being remarkable. 

Ethel, delighted to meet her 
friend, joyously clapped her hands 
as she cried : 

“Mamma, mamma, look there 
on the topof the rail. Zhat’s Wal- 
ter—Estelle’s papa.” 

As the marchioness turned in 
the direction indicated the barris- 
ter suddenly recollected the un- 
gracefulness of his pose, that he 
wore low, heavy shoes, and that his 
gray stockings, knitted by his sis- 
ter, were darned at the heels. 
Sliding from his coigne of vantage, 
Nugent glided into the crowd of 
gaping foot-passengers, his face 
very red, and with a feeling of in- 
tense irritation. 

“ She wouldn’t look at me—pah !” 
And giving a vigorous shake to his 
blackthorn, he strode towards Pic- 
cadilly at the rate of six miles an 
hour. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tue following day broughta letter 
from Kate Nugent to her brother. 
It contained a lot of that small gos- 
sip which is worth grains of gold 
when we are away from home. 


“Mr. O'Meara was here,” she went on 
to say, ‘‘and he says that your being 
specially retained before a committee of 
the House of Commons is cerfain to get 
you briefs. He ought to know. He 
told mamma that a Mr. Walsh, asolicitor, 
told him that he intended to retain you 
in a Westmeath fishing case. God be 
praised for all this! What a splendid 
career you have before you! Mr. 
O'Meara sent us a salmon that Mr. 
Heron caught at Connemara. Of course 
we invited him to come and dine to- 
morrow. At first he hemmed and hawed 
and said he preferred coming in the even- 
ing ; but mamma insisted, so he will be 
with us. What a charming person Mr. 
O’Meara’s sister is—” 


“ Why,” exclaimed Walter, “this 
letter is all O’Meara. Oho! Miss 
Kate, sets the heart-breeze in that 
quarter? You might do worse, my 
sister. O'Meara ‘takes silk’ next 
term, and is making a cool thou- 
sand a year.” 

The letter gushed a good deal 
over a Mrs. Byseg, the sister alluded 
to, and wound up by a devout pray- 
er for the young “ barrister’s ” suc- 
cess on his forthcoming maiden ef- 
fort. The postscript was as fol- 
lows : 


“IL open this to give you a piece of 
startling but not unpleasant news. 
Who do you think has turned up? You 
will never guess—Andy Gavin! Dear 
old Andy is just as poor as when he 
left. He says he will never go back to 
America again ; that he will die as near 
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Kilternan as ever he can. The poor fel- 
low cried and laughed and seemed 
Strangely affected on seeing us again. 
His manner was curious. Mamma was 
afraid that he had been drinking ; but no, 
he was as sober as a judge. I fear that 
disappointment has unsettled him. I 
asked him if he had made money at 
horses or farming, and he said, ‘ Not a 
cent’ ; then he laughed boisterously. His 
clothes, which are very good, were given 
him by afriend. We wanted him to take 
the little room at the back of the kitch- 
en, but he refused point-blank. Poor fel- 
low ! it was as muchas we could do to get 
him to eat some cold mutton. He amused 
Mr. O’Meara very much by his adven- 
tures out West. Mr. O'Meara and 
Andy started together to catch the tram- 
car from Roundtown. I hope O’Meara 
can do something for Andy. I spoke to 
him about it, and he said he would. 
When I told Andy of what I had done 
he began to laugh. I’m terribly afraid 
that the climate of America has affected 
his understanding. ae Sy 


“Poor Andy!” exclaimed Nu- 
gent, an intense sadness in his tone. 
“Something must be done for the 
dear, faithful old fellow. I’ve got 
to work for my mother, my sister, 
and Andy Gavin; and now for it.” 
And snatching up the papers that 
lay on the breakfast-table beside 
him, he hurried on foot in the di- 
rection of the House of Commons. 

The committee rooms at St. 
Stephen's are situated on the river 
side of the house. The apart- 
ments are large, lofty, and fitted up 
after the medieval. The members 
of the committee sit horse-shoe 
fashion, facing the bar and the pub- 
lic, the former being provided with 
seats inside a railing. Walter Nu- 
gent, who looked very handsome in 
his horse-hair wig and stuff gown, 
proudly bustled to his place, and his 
senior, Mr. Calvert Sommerset, Q.C., 
being engaged on another case be- 
fore “ m’ luds,” the duty not only 
of stating but of making the case 
devolved upon the young barrister. 
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“T have my mother, and Kate, 
and Andy Gavin to work for,” was 
the thought that flashed through 
Walter Nugent's mind, as, flinging 
his gown a little back and jerking 
his wig a little forward, he rose to 
lay the foundation-stone of the edi- 
fice of his future career. Tiere 
were two Irish members on the com- 
mittee, one of them Isaac Butt, who, 
Triton that he was, smiled encour- 
agement and nodded approval to- 
ward the minnow who was commen- 
cing to swim in the troubled and 
eddying currents of the law; the 
other Mr. Mitchell Henry, the 
“ man for Galway.” 

Nugent stuttered and stammered 
a little at first, the room seemed in- 
clined to move round him, while the 
faces of the committee appeared as 
one white line ; but by degrees the 
apartment came to an anchor, and 
individual countenances, especially 
those of Mr. Butt and Mr. Henry, as- 
sumed the outlines of graven images. 
The young barrister, never warm- 
ing, always cold, clear, concise, ar- 
gumentative, held himself well in 
hand, and when, after a prolonged 
intellectual effort of nearly two 
hours, during which he had shiver- 
ed lances with three of the most ex- 
perienced counsel at the Parliamen- 
tary bar without receiving a dint 
in his armor, he sat down, there 
was a very distinct murmur of ap- 
probation not only from the pub- 
lic but from the committee; and 
when the room was cleared in order 
to permit the committee to delib- 
erate in private upon a point raised 
by the youthful advocate, Walter 
Nugent received congratulations 
from those who but a moment ago 
he had caused to reel at the point 
of his skilfully-directed lance. 

“T hear you’ve made our case, 
Mr. Nugent,” observed Mr. Calvert 
Sommerset. 
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“TI did my best, sir,” was the 
other’s modest rejoinder. 

When the committee reassembled 
the chairman announced that the 
preamble had been proved, adding : 
“TI speak the sentiments of the 
committee when I say that our de- 
cision has been arrived at mainly 
through the able, exhaustive, and 
complete argument of the junior 
counsel for the prosecution, Mr. W. 
Nugent.” 

Walter, wild with delight, tele- 
graphed to his mother: “ Had to 
do all the work. Have won. Com- 
plimented all round. This is grand 
luck.” 

“T hope the dear woman will 
have half a crown, as Gavin would 
say, ‘handy’ to pay for this tele- 
gram,” he laughed as he crossed the 
lobby, divesting himself of wig and 
gown. 

When he reached the Tavistock 


late that night—for he wandered out 
amongst the green lawns beyond 
Finchley—he found a note awaiting 
him in the mahogany rack under 


the letter N. The envelope was 
square, the superscription in a 
strange hand. On the back was a 
raised coronet in gold; beneath 
the coronet a monogram which he 
failed to decipher. 

“Tt must be for me,” he mutter- 
ed, as he carefully cut along the 
upperedge. “ ‘Walter Nugent, Es- 
quire. Couldit be? By George! 
it must be from the Pomfret peo- 
ple.” 

The gilt-edged paper was so 
thick that it refused to unfold. 
Again the coronet and monogram 
met his eye while he read as fol- 
lows : 

“The Marchioness of Pomfret 
requests the pleasure of Mr. Walter 
Nugent’s company at a /éle cham- 
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pétre on Thursday next, to be given 
to celebrate the birthday of her 
daughter Ethel. Rendezvous, the 
Guards Club, Taplow Bridge, 11 
A.M.”; and enclosed a tiny note 
written in round hand: “You must 
come, Walter. Please bring Bo- 
reen. ETHEL.” 


“Am I justified in refusing this 
invitation ?” argued Nugent, gaz- 
ing at the coronet and monogram. 
“Tf I am to go for Parliamentary 
business, the more I extend my 
connection in London the better. 
It is not every fellow who gets an 
invitation from the wife of a cabi- 
net minister, and a marchioness to 
boot. They must wish me to go, 
or why this note? And yet, perhaps, 
it has been sent to gratify little 
Ethel, not out of a true spirit of 
courtesy to myself. Modlesse oblige. 
Her little ladyship started the ques- 
tion, and it was well backed up by 
Miss Branscombe. Why should I 
not go? Is it not doubting myself 
to permit hesitation to creep in on 
a collateral issue? The Nugents of 
Kilternan are as red in blood as 
the Pomfret-Branscombés. I say, 
why should I not go?” shaking the 
note wickedly, as though to elicit 
a reply from the missive through 
the medium of this action. “Am I 
not entitled to one day, one day of all 
sunshine? I have earned it. For- 
tune is fickle, and she is mine now. 
Why should I not suit myself to 
her mood? I'll go, aye, and bring 
Boreen. I'll quaff one goblet of 
the champagne of life ere I settle 
down to my usual small-beer.” And 
uttering this sentiment half-aloud, 
Mr. Nugent lighted his candle at 
the gas-jet in the corridor, slipped 
off his shoes, and retired to his bed- 
room. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I SHALL leave Mr. Walter Nugent 
in London, and, crossing the Chan- 
nel, ask my readers to step into the 
coffee-room of Spadacini’s Hotel, 
in College Green, Dublin. It was 
the morning subsequent to the 
young barrister’s Parliamentary 
triumph, and no less a personage 
sat at breakfast in this well-known 
hostelry than Andy Gavin. The 
ex-whipper-in, newspaper in hand 
and breakfast not yet dispos- 
ed of, looked the very picture of 
solid respectability and comfort. 
His shirt was snowy white, the col- 
lar ascending to his red ears; his 
black frock-coat was sleek and 
satiny, as were his waistcoat and 
trousers. His boots, very new, 
were polished like the handle of 
the big front door so feelingly al- 
luded to by Admiral Porter, K.C.B., 
in “H. M. S. Pinafore,” and if his 
leather gave indications of conven- 
tional care, so did also his chin, 
which shone again, the direct and 
happy result of a perfect shave. 
Mr. Gavin had ordered himself 
an alderman’s breakfast. On a 
dish right in front of him reposed 
three cork-nosed Dublin Bay her- 
rings, taken that morning under 
the Hill of Howth; beside the her- 
rings ham and eggs appeared in 
red, white, and gold; a couple of 
mutton-chops were “ convaynient,” 
and a pile of toast, built up in the 
form of a battery, completed a very 
delectable array of creature com- 
forts. 

Andy was engaged in perusing a 
paragraph in the Freeman's Jour- 
nail that seemed to afford him the 
most exquisite delight, as he mut- 
tered while he read: 

“More power,” “ Whisht!” 
“That’s me darlin’,” “I knew it 
- was in the boy,” “ An’ forninst all 


the Parliament,” “ Be the mortial, 


it’s Harry Grattan we've a hoult 
of.” 


The paragraph appeared in the 
Parliamentary intelligence, and had 
been wired from the House of 
Commons : 


“ A young Irish barrister, Mr. Walter 
Nugent, has proved that the glories of 
the bar of Ireland have in no wise de- 
parted. At the hearing of Linadel and 
Drumkeeran Drainage Bill before a select 
committee of the House of Commons 
to-day, this gentleman, in the absence of 
Mr. Calvert Sommerset, Q.C., his leader, 
took the whole weight of the case upon 
his shoulders, and proved a veritable 
Atlas. His arguments were brief, con- 
cise, and cogent, his satire immensely 
telling, and his eloquence of the very 
highest order. No début at the Parlia- 
mentary bar has come off in a manner at 
once so startlingly successful and so 
thoroughly armor-riveted. Mr. Nugent 
completely took the committee by storm, 
and won what without his powerful aid 
would have proved a very shaky case. 
This young gentleman has a career be- 
hind his wig and gown.” 


*“ See that now,” exclaimed Andy 
Gavin aloud as he plunged at the 


herrings. “ Masther Walther will 
bate every man av thim jit, ay, 
Gladstone an’ Drizzlyeye an’ all. 
He'll sit in Parlimint for the 
county like his grandfather afore 
him, God bless him! Musha, musha! 
but this zs a great day for the ould 
family, that was almost bet up in- 
tirely be the loose-heartedness av 
the poor masther, the Lord be 
marciful to him, amin!” 

Andy, carefully folding the paper 
and placing it in his breast-pock- 
et, finished his breakfast, a joyous 
chuckle coming to the surface al- 
most after every mouthful, and, 
clapping a soit felt, unmistakably 
American hat upon one side of his 
head, strutted into St. Andrew 
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Street, and paused opposite an 
archway to read upon a large 
brass plate the words : 
D. & T. FITZGERALD, 
Solicitors. 

“Thim’s my men,” he muttered 
as he entered an office wherein 
half a dozen clerks were engaged 
in writing upon very wide-margined 
paper. “ Is the boss in ?” demanded 
Andy of a spruce-looking young 
gentleman with closely-cropped 
red hair. 

“ The what ?” 

“'The boss, the head man.” 

“ Mr. Fitzgerald ?” 

ah 

“T think so.” 

“ Tell him, av ye plaze, that I want 
for to see him most particular.” 

“ Your card, please.” 

“Ts it the likes o’ me wid acard? 
Goon o’ that! Me name’s Andy 
Gavin ; that’s hapes.” 

The young gentleman with the 
gory locks skipped off a high stool, 
skipped up stairs, skipped down 
again, and, jerking his head in the 
direction of the stairway, motioned 
to Andy to ascend. 

“You're Misther Fitzgerald?” 
said Andy as he entered a Turkey- 
rugged private office. 

“At your service, sir,’ was the 
reply of the solicitor. “ ‘Take a 
seat. What can I do for you ?” 

“T want ye for to read ¢hat, sir,” 
exclaimed Andy, flattening out the 
Freeman's Journal and bringing his 
hand down upon the Parliamen- 
tary intelligence with an immense 
whack. 

Mr. Fitzgerald adjusted a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and, cast- 
ing a glance at the paragraph, 
quietly observed : 

“T have read it.” 

“Isn’t that illigant? Isn’t that 
shupayrior? Isn't that the best 
piece av work ye ever got done, as 
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ould as ye are?” cried Andy, gesti- 
culating vigorously. 

““{t was very well done,” said 
the solicitor with a smile, “ but—” 

“Hould on for wan minnit. I 
know what yer goin’ for to say: 
‘What’s this man wastin’ me time 
for?’ J’m not goin’ to waste yer 
time, or no gentleman’s time,” 
fumbling in his breast-pocket and 
producing a plethoric-looking book. 
“T heerd last night from the mis- 
thriss of the boy that done shat,” 
again whacking the paper, “that 
you was his employer. Now, I’m 
thinkin’ that mebbe ye hadn’t the 
manes, or that ye’d be thratin’ the 
boy like a nagur because he és a 
boy; an’ here’s what I want ye to 
tell me: What’s the highest fee 
yez ever paid to a barrister in all 
yer professional career ?” 

“ At this moment I could hardly 
say.” 

“What wud ye pay Counsellor 
Butt ?” 

“To plead before a committee 
of the House of Commons ?” 

“Yis, sir, yis,” exclaimed Andy 
eagerly—* just as Masther Walther 
done, an’ won in a canther, good 
luck to him!” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, some- 
what interested in Andy’s earnest- 
ness, “we would pay Mr. Butt 
one hundred guineas on his brief as 
a retaining fee, and fifty guineas a 
day refresher.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Gavin in a 
deeply-disappointed tone. 

“That is what I have paid him.” 

““An’ did ye give him nothin’ 
extra whin he won?” 

Mr. Fitzgerald shook his head. 

“ Nor for boord and lodgin’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, but there’s nothin’ in the 
law for to prevint yer givin’ him as 
much as ye’d like ?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 
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“Well, that’s fair enough, any- 
how,” exclaimed Andy, as with a 
sigh of relief he proceeded to ex- 
tract a sheaf of Bank of Ireland 
notes from his pocket-book. 

“Misther Fitzgerald, I want ye 
for to pay Masther Walther five 
hundhred pound. Here's the 
money; let it come from yerself 
as a reward for winnin’ that case.” 
And Andy banged the sheaf of 
notes on the table. 

The solicitor looked from the 
notes to the man, and from the man 
to the notes. 

“TI do not understand you,” he 
somewhat coldly observed. 

“Musha! but that’s quare,” re- 
torted Andy. “ Didn’t Masther 
Walther win yer case for ye ?” 

“Mr. Nugent did his work en- 
tirely to our satisfaction.” 

“Isn’t he a counsellor ?” 

“T should say so, and likely to 
prove an able one, with time.” 

“ An’ there’s no law for to pre- 
vint you're paying him as much as 
the ouldest counsellor in the Four 
Coorts ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then here’s his fee an’ re- 
ward,” taking up the sheaf of 
notes and again banging it on 
the table. 

“This is 
and—” 

“Arrah! don’t be talkin’ that 
way, sir. Generous! Shure wasn’t 
I born an’ reared at Kilternan? 
Didn’t I larn Masther Walther for 
to take a double fence, an’ got 
him his first broken collar-bone? 
Wasn't I ‘stopper,’ and didn’t I 
hunt the hounds for the ould mas- 
ther till he hadn’t a horse nor a 
dog left, nor an acre for to run 
thim on if he had? Wasn’t I his 
handy man, an’ didn’t he share his 
last lavins wud me? Generous! 
Didn’t I go away wud me heart 


strangely generous, 
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burstin’ fur to seek me fortune, for 
to thry an’ help thim? An’ it was 
a lucky day I wint acrass the say. 
Didn’t I go to New York, and didn’t 
I dhrive a Third Avenue car for 
tin months, an’ didn’t I save eight 
dollars a week an’ sind thim home 
to Father Tom Breen for the mis- 
thress, unbeknown to /er?—she 
thought it was from some wan that 
owed the poor masther the money 
—till I met a man that was startin’ 
for the Black Hills, poor Tim Mur- 
phy, the Lord be good to him! 
Didn’t I go along wud Tim, an’ 
didn’t Tim, who was always as ’cute 
as a pet fox, buy, out an’ out, a 
claim that belonged to a Pole no 
less?—a_ hard-dhrinkin’ crayture, 
that died in a gulch wud the 
whiskey-bottle in the heel av his fist. 
Didn’t ‘Tim an’ me work the mine till 
we got some goold, and thin more 
goold, and thin sich a sight av 
goold as niver was seen afore in 
Deadwood? Poor Tim cotch his 
death be raison av workin’ day an’ 


-night, an’ whin he seen he was 


dyin’ sez he, ‘ Andy,’ sez he, ‘I 
haven’t a sowl belongin’ to me. 
There’s not wan,’ sez he, ‘av me 
breed, seed, or gineration alive,’ sez 
he, ‘so I make over this mine,’ sez 
he, ‘to you,’ sez he; an’ me poor 
darlint had it wrote out, sir, on 
paper, an’med over to me reglar; 
an’ it’s meself that hated that same 
goold whin I seen Tim Murphy 
cold foreninst me. Didn’t a com- 
pany that was riz in San Francisco 
sind a man out fur to buy the mine, 
and didn’t [ sell it to him for— 
faix, it takes me own breath away 
whin I think av it—for a half a 
million av dollars ?—that’s aiquil to 
wan hundred thousand pounds. 
Didn't I run home the minit I got 
the money, and didn’t I purtend 
for to be jest as poor as whin I 
wint away ?—for I don’t want the 
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family for to think they’re goin’ for 
to git back th’ ould estates through 
the likes o’ me. I’m as alone in 
the world as poor Tim Murphy 
ever was, an’ Father Tom Breen, 
that knows it all, sez I’m right in 
what I’m doin’; so now, Misther 
Fitzgerald, wud ye plaze hand this 
money to Masther Walther ?” once 
more banging the sheaf of notes 
upon the table with one hand, while 
he removed the beads of perspira- 
tion from his forehead with the 
other. 

“Shake hands, Mr. Gavin,” said 
the attorney, starting to his feet 
and clasping Andy’s bony palm; 
“one reads of these things in ro- 
mances, but facts ave stranger than 
fiction.” 

“ A more curiouser thing ye never 
heerd tell of, sir, nor this,” said 
Andy humbly. “ Only for to think,” 
he added, while his fine blue eyes 
lighted up with honest pride, 
“that Masther Walther will be 
huntin’ over th’ ould property, an’ 
every acre av it his own. Father 
Tom is seein’ about buyin’ it in 
promiscous, sir, an’ it was he that 
tould me ye was wan av the rale 
ould respectable sort av attorneys, 
that wasn’t up to the dirty thricks 
that tuk the sod from undher the 
poor masther’s feet, bad luck to 
thim that done the like !” 

Andy’s bitter disappointment 
when Mr. Fitzgerald informed him 
it was utterly impossible to convey 
the £500, or any part thereof, to 
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Walter Nugent is simply indescrib- 
able. This was a pet, a cherished 
scheme, it seemed so easy of exe- 
cution. 

“He wudn’t touch a pinny av it 
if it kem from me,” moaned the 
faithful retainer; “ an’ how am I 
to git it to him at all, at all? Could 
we do it this way, Misther Fitzger- 
ald? Suppose I sint it be way av 
restitution. That's it, sir,” added 
Andy, slapping his leg delightedly ; 
“it’s many a pound I could have 
saved the ould masther av I had 
the same sinse that’s in me now.” 

“Don’t trouble your head about 
that, Mr. Gavin, just now. Let us 
see how we are to buy the estate 
without having to pay for it through 
the nose.” 

“That’s the talk!” exclaimed 
Andy. “Father Tom’s at work, 
and betune ye yez’ll make a good 
job av it, I’ll go bail.” 

It was after two good hours’ 
téte-a-téte with the solicitor that 
Andy Gavin emerged into St. 
Andrew Street. 

“That’s the knowledgeablest 
man in all Ireland,” muttered the 
ex-whipper-in, as he strolled in the 
direction of the tram-car that was to 
take him to Rathfarnham. “The 
way he got at the map, an’ put this 
an’ that together, was shupayrior. 
Faix, he’ll have th’ ould property in 
Masther Walther’s possession afore 
we know where we are. Murdher! 
murdher! av th’ ould masther was 
alive to see this day.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


I am bound to say that Walter 
Nugent made a careful, nay, a very 
careful, toilet upon the June morn- 
ing that was to take him to Tap- 
low Bridge. The parting of his 
hair gave him “no end ” of trouble, 


one curl absolutely refusing to be 
discounted, while the choice be- 
tween a blue and a rose-colored 
sailor’s knot led to what theatrical 


people term “a stage wait.” At 
ten o’clock, however, he reached 
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the Paddington depot, blackthorn in 
hand, the joyful Boreen at his heels, 
and in a few subsequent minutes 
was speeding away from the mist 
of London. Glimpses of a keener, 
fuller blue began to appear, the 
gardens were green with the early 
foliage of summer, the songs of 
birds rose high above the rattle of 
the train, and the barrister felt like 
a very child in his enjoyment of 
this glorious rush into fragrant 
country. The rapid motion, the 
silvery light, the sweet air, the 
glimpses of mill-streams, and or- 
chards, and farmsteads, and lordly 
domains—all were a delight to him, 
while the anticipation of the hours 
to be spent in the refined society 
of the people he was about to meet 
added additional zest to the charin 
of that moment. 

Arrived at Taplow Bridge, he 
leaned over the parapets, gazing at 
the silvery Thames, crowded with 
skiffSs radiant in many-colored 
cushions, and its banks lined with 
emerald velvet lawns striped with 
ribbon borders like strips of Per- 
sian carpets, at villas of every sort, 


shape, size, and description, from. 


the prim, red-bricked mansion of 
the days of good Queen Anne to 
the imitation Swiss chalet erected 
by some rich citizen after an au- 
tumn rush through the valley of the 
Engadine. 

Nugent strolled round to the 
Guards Club, and asked of a haugh- 
ty and supercilious being attired in 
a gorgeous livery if the Marchion- 
ess of Pomfret’s party had yet arriv- 
ed. At this query the human fla- 
mingo deigned to be respectful, 
and was good enough to intimate 
that he would make _ inquiries. 
While this superior being absented 
himself, and while Nugent was en- 
gaged in gazing at a picture repre- 
senting the Russian attack at In- 
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kermann repelled by the Guards, a 
voice exclaiming ‘‘ That’s Boreen ” 
attracted his attention, and he 
turned round to behold little Ethel 
putting up her rosebud mouth to 
be kissed. She was all white frills, 
and ruches, and laces, and inser- 
tions, and looked a very charming 
little fairy, as, indeed, she was. 
Hester Branscombe, also attired in 
diaphanous white, stepped forward, 
saying as she shook hands with 
him : 

“How good of you to come! 
Let me present you to Ethel’s 
mamma. Julia, Mr. Nugent.” 

The marchioness expressed her- 
self very pleased to meet the bar- 
rister. 

“You have quite stolen the affec- 
tions of the sole daughter of my 
house and heart.” 

“A proud victory for me,” he 
laughed, “and strangely achieved. 
This is the first great cause, your 
ladyship,” touching Boreen lightly 
with his boot as he spoke. 

“He is beautiful in his ugliness, 
Mr. Nugent.” 

“His heart is in the right place, 
at all events,” exclaimed Hester. 
“ His gaze of affection at his mas- 
ter is as strong as anything Land- 
seer ever painted.” 

“Come, Walter,” cried Ethel, 
“T want to show you the launch; 
but you haven’t spoken to Estelle 
yet. Go away, Boreen. You sha’n’t 
touch darling Estelle. Please to 
carry her, Walter. Oh! my, how 
awkward you are; you shouldn't 
crush her petticoats. See how she 
opens her eyes at you, and the dar- 
ling smile on her beautiful lips. 
Don’t put your thumb into her 
back hair. That’s better. Now 
give me your other hand, and we'll 
go on board the Zthe/. I want to 
introduce you to the engineer, and 
the stoker, and the steward, and 
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the boy. I won’t introduce you to 
Sam Dicker. I don’t like Aim; he 
made a face atme. He did, mam- 
ma, and put out his nasty tongue, 
and—” 

“Your little tongue will have to 
be tied, Ethel, if you rattle on at 
such a rate; besides, when / was a 
little girl I invariably carried my 
own doll.” 

“But Walter is Estelle’s papa, 
mamma, and hasn’t seen the dar- 
ling for oh! ever so long.” 

Down the velvet and sun-kissed 
slope to the shimmering river Ethel 
led the way, holding Nugent tight- 
ly by the hand, and skipping as 
though every pied daisy beneath 
her dainty feet had been red hot. 
Boreen, barking joyously, bounced 
before her, and in very wantonness 
indulged in playful and idiotic snap- 
pings at her rustling laces, while 
ever and anon he would spring high 
in air in an abortive attempt to 
become possessed of one of Estelle 
Lafarge’s blue satin, pink-rosetted 
shoes, that dangled temptingly over 
Walter Nugent’s left arm. 

The steam-launch lay moored to 
the rustic jetty, her coroneted pen- 
nant flying in the caressing sum- 
mer breeze; and as the party ap- 
proached, the engineer, clad in 
snowy white, blew a long and en- 
ergetic blast upon the shrill steam- 
whistle, to which Ethel responded 
by waving her tiny parasol covered 
with point lace, a birthday gift from 
the Duchess of Leinster, her god- 
mother. The joyous child dragged 
the barrister on board, and com- 
pelled him, don gré mal gré, to assist 
at the demi-toilette of Estelle, whom 
she put to bed inone of the luxurious 
berths, with all possible state and for- 
mality, holding her daintily up that 
Walter should kiss her ere she clos- 
ed her china blue eyes for the 
siesta. Then Ethel pulled Nugent 
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from one end of the launch to the 
other, presenting him to all hands, 
and revealing the entire resources 
of the boat, from the latest novel 
of William Black to the ice-house, 
wherein reposed a shape of ice re- 
presenting the “ Minuet de la Cour,” 
after John Everett Millais. Pre- 
sently she bounded to the deck 
with a cry of “ There’s papa!” and 
sped across the grass to meet a 
spectacled gentleman clad in blue 
flannel, a glazed, horn-pipish-look- 
ing hat, and buff cricket shoes. 
From the pockets of the rakish lit- 
tle jacket bulged forth official pa- 
pers bound with the stereotyped 
red tape, and in his right hand the 
most noble the Marquis of Pomfret, 
K.G., bore a scarlet morocco de- 
spatch-box bearing the all-potential 
initials V. R., being those of his 
sovereign lady the Queen. 

Ambling beside Miss Branscombe 
was a gentleman attired in white 
flannel, very open at the neck, the 
broad, rolling flannel collar being 
confined by a sailor’s knot of delicate 
pink, while between the ends of the 
“Allin the Downs” trousers and the 
varnished patent-leather shoes peep- 
ed forth stockings of the same hue 
as the tie—this being the “ cor- 
rect form” on the river Thames. 
The man was handsome, languid, 
and of the crutch-stick and tooth- 
pick class)s He was one of the 
charmingly-dressed lay figures one 
sees in the bay-windows of the pa- 
latial clubs in St. James Street or 
Pall Mall. 

A sting of what? Was it jea- 
lousy? Bah! A throb of pain beat 
in Walter Nugent’s heart as he re- 
cognized in Miss Branscombe’s 
companion Sir Jasper Jyvecote. 

“This is Walter, papa,” cried 
Ethel, as she led her father on 
board by the handle of the de- 
spatch-box. 
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“ Ah!” casting a Treasury-Bench 
glance at the barrister. “ How do, 
Mr. Blantyre?” extending three 
whole fingers. 

“ Nugent,” exclaimed my hero, 
flushing scarlet. 

“ Ah! look like Blantyre. Have 
a habit of calling a certain set of 
young men Blantyre. Like a type. 
Fine day.” And the marquis, 
who in his language combined the 
Socratic method with the Jingle el- 
lipsis, passed into the saloon, where 
he soon became immersed in pa- 
pers which he extracted from the 
scarlet despatch-box. 

“ Beauclerc,” exclaimed his wife, 
“can’t you let those horrid things 
go for ome day ?” 

“Cawnt, my dear. House sit- 
ting. Fifty questions to awnser. 
Secretary to meet me at Cookham 
Lock, another at Marlow, a third 
at Pulleyne.” 

“ Who would be a cabinet minis- 
ter, Mr. Nugent?” laughed the mar- 
chioness. ‘I have a nominal hus- 
band, Ethel a nominal father. I 
believe that he is alive, that he re- 
sides beneath the same roof with 
me. I know that he sleeps. I 
cannot say that he eats or drinks. 
As for reading, like the brook he 
goes on for ever. How I wish that 
Mr. Disraeli would throw over the 
reins of government to Mr. Glad- 
stone !” 

“By Jove! if he did you'd have 
your husband in Opposition,” drawl- 
ed Sir Jasper Jyvecote. 

“ Any change would be for the 
better, Sir Jasper.” 

“Haw! haw! Really, that’s aw- 
fully good. I must tell that at the 
club. By the way, you heard what 
the Duchess of Sutherland said the 
other night at Lady Dudley's 
dawnce.” And the baronet pro- 
ceeded to relate, with many chuck- 
les and any number of “aw you 
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knows,” a very pointless, long-wind- 
ed story, beginning with nothing 
and ending in less. 

“T am not the guest of these 
people. I do not swim in their 
sun-lighted waters,” mused Nu- 
gent bitterly. “I have been invit- 
ed to amuse their child; to put on 
cap and bells, spread out my rag- 
ged carpet, and tumble for her.” 
And making a sign to the watchful 
Boreen, he hastily rose and strode 
forward, where he seated himself 
upon a brass cannon that shone in 
the June sunlight like burnished 
gold. 

It was a beauteous scene, the 
silvery river smooth and full of se- 
rene lustre as a mirror, the lilies 
and reeds, and wild flowers and 
trees, reflected “ full fathom five ”’ 
the sky of a full keen blue painted 
with tree-tops, the outer edges of 
the leaves white in the glorious 
dayshine. Trout and perch and 
barbel leaped high in air, leaving 
soft, billowy rings on the glassy 
surface, through which the sharp 
bows of the saucy launch cut mer- 
cilessly. Now they passed a green 
field, the grass languidly nodding 
to the scythe-man, now by a deep, 
shadowed wood emitting the odor 
of pine and cedar, now in front of 
a lawn of emerald velvet glowing 
with blood-red geraniums and lo- 
belias, and golden calceolarias and 
scarlet snapdragons, backed by a 
lordly villa, the children saluting 
the steamer with hats and croquet- 
mallets and joyous shouts. Now 
they darted beneath a bridge of 
antique shape, its gray stones ap- 
parently held together by the cling- 
ing clutches of lichens and mosses 
and ferns, yokels in blouses and 
straw hats gazing downwards on 
them as they scooted in, and ready 
with open eyes and open mouths 
when they emerged at the other 
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side. Ever and anon they would 
come upon white-flannel-clad youths 
towing their skiffs, their compan- 
ions lying at full length on gaily- 
colored cushions in the boat, or 
poling long, unwieldy punts after 
the fashion of the Venetian gondo- 
liers. They skimmed close to el- 
derly gentlemen seated upon wood- 
en chairs in flat-bottomed boats, 
fishing for barbel, each man with a 
red cotton handkerchief across the 
back of his neck and an open um- 
brella in the disengaged hand. 
The laughter of picnic parties from 
the woods rang upon the drowsy 
hum of summer, mingled with the 
lowing of cattle and the barking of 
jealous dogs, who, espying Boreen, 
gave him to understand that, were 
he bold enough to set foot on shore, 
he’d be driven to take the water 
again and make that his natural 
element. Oh! it was a glorious 
day in June, and what so fair in 
the whole jewel-case of Dame Na- 
ture ? 

Walter Nugent, seated astride 
the brass cannon, gave way to bit- 
ter thoughts. 

“IT knew I would be in the way, 
and yet [ was weak enough to re- 
main in London for the purpose of 
—what? ‘To spend a day on board 
the steam-launch of a marquis. I 
suppose if I was a friend of the 
engineer, or the steward, or the 
pantry boy I could have done the 
same. Ay, how they laugh! The 
idiotic jokes of this gilded baronet 
go off like feu de joie. I do not 
admire your taste, Miss Brans- 
combe. I suppose it’s all right; eh, 
Boreen, old man?” To this Bo- 
reen responded by a violent bark- 
ing, directed at a sleepy-looking cow 
that was standing knee-deep in the 
cool water beneath the shade of 
a horse-chestnut in full bloom. 

“You have deserted us, Mr. Nu- 
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gent,” said Hester’s sweet, low 
voice. 

“Please not to mind me,” ex- 
claimed Walter. “I am enjoying 
this thing immensely.” 

“* Least lonely when most alone.’ 
Who is it that has said that ?” 

“Miss Branscombe,” he retorted, 
“T am not alone. Am I, Boreen ?” 
Whereat Boreen dashed madly from 
side to side of the launch, challeng- 
ing every living thing on either 
bank of the river to mortal combat. 

“Have you been up the river 
before, Mr. Nugent?” seating her- 
self on a camp-stool. 

“Never. My Thames has been 
done on the penny boats between 
London Bridge and Westminster.” 

“Tt is charming along here, is it 
not ?” 

“ Absolutely.” And gazing out- 
wards, he was silent. 

“We are approaching Marlow. 
You can see the church-spire above 
the trees. That red brick house 
with the wooden cross-beams is the 
celebrated Angler’s, an inn that old 
Izaak Walton used to visit for pos- 
sets. Sir Jasper Jyvecote propo- 
ses that we shall land for a few mo- 
ments to taste the Moselle cup for 
which the hostelry is so famous.” 

“Tl see him hanged before I 
taste Ais cup,” resolved the bar- 
rister. 

Miss Branscombe, who knew 
every reed on the river, chatted 
gaily and charmingly, relating an- 
ecdotes historical and _ gossipy; 
and, seeing with woman’s instinct 
that the barrister was “not i’ the 
vein,” kept the shuttlecock to her 
own battledore, never so much as 
affording him the chance of exert- 
ing himself by sending it back to 
her. 

“ Here’s Marlow lock, and now for 
our cup,” she cried, as the launch 
glided into the fern-clad chamber. 
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“No cup for me, thanks,” said 
Nugent. 

“ But it will be 2se-mayesté to re- 
fuse it.” 

“TI owe no allegiance to Sir Jas- 
per Jyvecote, Miss Branscombe.” 

At this moment the baronet 
sauntered forward. 

“By Jove! I thought you had 
gone overboard, Miss Branscombe,” 
he observed, adding, “ Whose is the 
cur?” casting a disgusted glance at 
Boreen, who was gazing sidewise at 
the varnished shoes. 

“That is my dog, sir,” said Nu- 
gent sternly. 

“Aw! He’s Irish.” 

“ He is.” 

“T thought so.” 

“TI should imagine you thought 
very little about anything.” And 
Walter turned contemptuously upon 
his heel. 

I do not seek to excuse my hero. 
I have already said that he was but 
four-and-twenty and full of hot 
Irish blood—blood that leaped into 
flame as the match struck. I am 
telling a plain, unvarnishea tale, 
and my reader will take my hero 
with his imperfections, such as they 
are. 

“T beg pardon, Miss Brans- 
combe,” he said, turning on his 
heel and bowing; then, calling Bo- 
reen, he lightly sprang ashore. 

“Vil stop that ninny-hammer’s 
sneering,” he lightly laughed to 
himself, as he wandered, his hands 
deep in his coat pockets, into the 
trim, glowing garden attached to 
ye ancient hostlerie, nor did he 
rejoin the party until the whistle 
from the launch announced her 
instant departure. 

“Nearly left behind, Blantyre,” 
chuckled the marquis as Walter 
leaped on to the deck. “ Take a 
cigar? Irish Bar, eh? Rum lot; 

.wild; clever. Young fellows Home- 
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Rulers, old fellows Whigs—rascally 
Hate Whigs, 
Lord O’Hagan—orator 
Dowse doosid funny— 


Whigs, by Jupiter! 
Blantyre. 
—flowery. 
clown.” 

Ethel, who had spent her morn- 
ing in the engine-room, now ap- 
peared with Estelle, whom she had 
attired in a suit of waterproof. 

“We are going to have a white 
squall, Walter, and see how splen- 
didly Estelle is prepared for it.”’ 

“Take your friend astern, Baby. 
Have to meet another secretary at 
Pulleyne, Blantyre.” And his lord- 
ship returned to his all-absorbing 
scarlet despatch-box. 

Nugent mentally resolved to 
avoid both Miss Branscombe and 
her gilded admirer for the remain- 
der of the day. 

“T’ll just see this thing out as I 
would a comedy of high life; and 
so here goes for treating the mar- 
chioness much as Dick Swiveller 
treated his titled dame over a game 
of cribbage.” And the barrister 
joined his hostess, with whom was 
Ethel. 

The Marchioness of Pomfret was 
a superb horsewoman. She had 
ridden with the Pytchley and Queen, 
and contemplated in the near fu- 
ture a run with the Galway Blazers. 
Upon the subject of horses Nu- 
gent, thanks to Andy Gavin, was 
an expert, and the moment the 
topic was started her ladyship and 
her guest were completely d’accord ; 
nor did they cease a very animated 
and mutually interesting conversa- 
tion till the launch glided into a 
tiny harbor which bore all the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic bath. 

“You should see Miss Eileen 
O’Meara ride with the Blazers,” 
cried Nugent, his eyes on fire, his 
cheeks all aglow. “I'll tell you 
what happened last season but one. 
We were a field of fifty, going at a 
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slapping pace till we came to Sir 
Val Blake’s demesne wall. The fox 
took a break in the wall, and the 
dogs followed him. Every man in 
the hunt rode up to it and balked, 
preferring to trust to the gate. 
Miss O’Meara was coming along, 
her white teeth set, her hands well 
down. ‘Give me room, gentle- 
men, lease,’ she cried, and she 
cleared it like a bird. We saw no- 
thing but the bright steel shoes of 
her plucky mare. When we re- 
joined her she was standing by the 
side of the mare, whose girths had 
been loosed; and no one but her- 
self and the dogs had seen that fox 
killed. Captain Candy, of the Ninth 
Lancers—they called him Sugar 
Candy—and I measured the height 
of that jump, and it was five feet 
eleven and a half. Miss O’Meara 
is a brick.” 

“T don’t admire masculine girls,” 
observed Miss Branscombe coldly, 


as, taking Sir Jasper Jyvecote’s 
arm, she went ashore. 
“Mamma, you must go with pa- 


pa. Iwant Walter. I have oh! so 
many things to show him,” cried 
Ethel. “Estelle is asleep, and 
’Toinette will mind her. Come, 
Boreen, Boreen! Hi! cats! cats!” 

Puileyne, the princely seat of the 
Marquis of Pomfret, is situated on 
the right bank of the Thames as 
you ascend from Taplow. The 
house is Elizabethan, of red brick. 
It encloses a square court with an 
arched cloister, pale blue forget- 
me-nots clinging tenderly to the 
walls, and a fountain plashes into 
a circular basin in the central grass- 
plot. It stands on a sort of pla- 
teau some ten feet above the level 
of the surrounding park, the descent 
from the higher to the lower level 
being accomplished by flights of 
broad stone steps. This plateau 
is laid out in elaborate gardens, 
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the hues of the flowers being gra- 
duated and patterned out accord- 
ing to the latest refinements of 
chromatic art. Along the front of 
the house extends a broad, gravel- 
led walk bordered by a regiment 
of huge red earthenware jars such 
as would serve admirably in the 
Morgiana scene in “Ali Baba,” 
solely devoted to creeping plants 
of a dead gray. Under the south- 
ern wing of the house a smaller 
walled-in garden is kept in the 
Queen Anne style—Nature in ruff 
and farthingale and high-heeled 
shoes. The great park outside, 
with its five thousand rolling acres 
of turf and brake, is studded with 
clumps of burly oaks and ancient, 
rugged thorns, and a stately ave- 
nue of over two miles in length, 
bordered with towering horse- 
chestnuts and lime-trees_ three 
deep on either hand, leads up to 
the house. 

Oh ! it was fair to behold stately 
deer, with tender limbs and poised 
antlers, passing along the golden 
bars that glinted through the deep 
boughs. Oh! it was delightful to 
walk beneath the shadowy haunts 
on a carpet of moss softer than 
Aubusson, or Tashmeghar, or Per- 
sian. 

Ethel, having selected a site for 
the féte champétre, the grass was 
soon in an azalean bloom of lob- 
ster salad and pdté de fote gras, 
while solemn servants silently bus- 
ied themselves with elaborate and 
seductive prandial preparations. 
Boreen had to be tied to a tree, 
but not until he had polished off a 
chicken-pie and had become the 
happy possessor of an entire lob- 
ster, which he worried as he would 
a combative and recalcitrant cat. 
Sir Jasper did Ganymede to Miss 
Branscombe; the marquis, having 
bundled off a third secretary with 
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the despatch-box, applied his spec- 
tacles to the contemplation of the 
tempting viands; and Walter, whose 
appetite always stood him in good 
stead, laid on like Macduff. Eth- 
el’s health was drunk in cham- 
pagne, and the party then proceed- 
ed in a wagonette to the house; 
Ethel having carefully collected 
sticks with the aid of Walter, where- 
with to build a fire to make the 
tea on the return to the launch. 

In the cloister Nugent was 
thrown beside Miss Branscombe, 
Sir Jasper having entered the house 
with the marchioness. 

“TI hope that stupid remark of 
Sir Jasper Jyvecote has been erased 
from your memory,” she said. 

He turned and met her eyes, and 
then he felt how beautiful she was. 


“ I’m very sorry—that is, for your 
sake. I’m awfully sorry I let my- 
self go that time, Miss Branscombe 
—and—and, you will please let me 
say good-by.” 

“ Good-by !” And the girl looked 
at him with wondering eyes as she 
echoed the word. 

—— 

“ Now! Why?” 

He grew very pale. 

“T want to get back to Ireland. 
I am not fit for this sort of thing. 
I’m sorry I came. Don’t be of- 
fended with me!” And suddenly 
taking her hand and lifting the tips 
of her fingers to his lips, he flung 
one long, hungering look into her 
eyes, and the next instant he was 
gone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir the statue of Admiral Nelson 
that adorns the pillar in Sackville 
Street, Dublin, had descended, 
walked out to Rathfarnham, and, 
stepping into the modest little par- 
lor in Mrs. Nifgent’s modest little 
cottage, had invited Walter then 
and there to go through the jubi- 
lant evolutions of an Irish jig, the 
young man’s astonishment could 
not have been exceeded when Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s letter arrived announc- 
ing in cold, legal phraseology that 
the town-park of Clonfinnan, to- 
gether with the townlands of Bal- 
lybottery and Turbury, was re- 
stored to the possession of the Nu- 
gents of Kilternan. At first he re- 
garded the letter as a practical joke 
played off upon him by some wit- 
less scapegrace of the “ Hall,” and 
was about to tear it into a thousand 
pieces when the genuine appear- 
ance of the document stopped him. 
Could there be any mistake ? There 


in the corner stood his own name, 


correct in every particular. There 
in the body of the missive were the 
townlands succinctly set forth. 
Clonfinnan had gone first to pay 
the losses upon Fly-by-Night’s de- 
feat at Punchestown ; then followed 
Ballybottery, where the hounds 
were once again entrusted to his 
father’s mastership; and _ lastly 
Turbury, that filtered away in 
the reckless extravagance conse- 
quent upon entertaining the vice- 
roy, the Earl of Carlisle, when half 
the county was invited to meet 
him. 

Could it be possible that this let- 
ter was intended for somebody 
else, and that in the hurry of busi- 
ness his, Walter Nugent’s, name had 
been erroneously inserted? Yes, it 
must be so; and as Mr. Fitzgerald 
had been so attentive and courte- 
ous, it behoved him to call upon 
that gentleman without delay, and 
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set to right this palpable and pain- 
ful error. 

“No mistake, my dear sir,” was 
the solicitor’s remark as Walter 
handed him the letter. 

“ No—mis—take !” he echoed in 
a dry, choking way. 

“None whatever. Do not be 
excited, Nugent. There is such a 
thing as good luck.” And Fitzgerald 
busied himself with papers, in order 
to let the first high heart-beats 
throb off. 

“J—I—don’t understand _ this. 
AmIdreaming? Isthis real? What 
does it mean?” gasped Nugent, 
grasping the table till his knuckles 
shone up glassy and white, and 
staring with dilated eyes and 
mouth wide open at the solicitor, 
who, cool as the parchment he was 
engaged in handling, appeared not 
to notice him. 

“T congratulate you, and—” 

“ But what does it mean?” burst 
in the young man, beads of perspi- 
ration now trickling down a face 
that flamed and paled alternately. 

“It means that the estate former- 
ly in the possession of your lament- 
ed father has been purchased in 
fee and restored to the family.” 

“Who purchased it ?” 

“A client of mine.” 

A flush of joy illumined the bar- 
rister’s heart, only to leave utter 
darkness. “Your client’s name, 
please "—this haughtily. 

“ ‘Stet nominis umbra,” \aughed 
the other. “Let me call him Ju- 
nius.” 

“You shall call him by his pro- 
per appellation, Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Although a beggar, I wish to thank 
this unknown Dives while I refuse 
his alms.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, 
Mr. Nugent. Sit down now—sit 
down, I say—and listen to me for 
- just two minutes, I must be in 
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court at 11.20,” glancing at a 
Louis Quatorze clock that peeped 
from behind a bundle of mouldy- 
looking law papers. “The case 
stands this wise: An old man enor- 
mously rich, a bachelor without 
kith or kin—Father Breen knows 
all about him, and this has been 
done with the reverend gentleman’s 
entire concurrence—has been un- 
der mountain loads of obligations 
to your family at the time when 
the Nugents held their heads as 
high as their own race-horses. He, 
I might say, lived at Kilternan, and 
his earliest associations have been 
connected with the place and the 
race. He loves Kilternan, he 
loves the family, and a dream of 
his life is to see the Nugents en- 
joying their own again. Accident 
has enabled him to gratify this all- 
absorbing desire. The lands were 
in the market; he has purchased 
them in fee. Here are the deeds, 
my dear sir, and allow me to offer 
you ten thousand congratulations 
and threethousand ayear. I shall 
be late, and the Master of the Rolls 
will strike me off the rolls.” And 
snatching up his hat and a bundle 
of papers, Mr. Fitzgerald hastily 
withdrew. 

Walter gazed at the deeds that 
lay within his reach, gazed out at 
St. Andrew’s Church, gazed at the 
tin boxes, and maps, and acts of 
Parliament, and the dread para- 
phernalia of the law by which he 
was surrounded; then he bent over 
the table, lower still, until the backs 
of his hands rested upon the parch- 
ment that gave him rank, and 
wealth, and station, till his fore- 
head rested upon his hands. And 
thus he remained until one of the 
clerks came into the apartment to 
ask him if he felt unwell. 

“T cannot go home,” he said to 
himself. “I must try and pull my 
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thoughts together.” And hailing an 
outside car, he drove to the Phcenix 
Park, and there, under the fragrant 
horse-chestnuts, meditated upon 
this marvellous turn of the wheel 
of his fortune, and upon the su- 


perb generosity of his unknown 
benefactor. 

“T can meet Hester Branscombe 
on equal terms ow,” was the 
triumphant thought that fluttered 
high in his jubilant heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* KILTERNAN, July 28. 
‘* DEAR Mr. NuGENT: As we have but 
a few days ere we retreat from this 
fortress with, let us hope, a// the honors 
of war, I would be very pleased if you 
would favor us with a visit, in order 
that I may render an account of my 
stewardship. With best regards to your 
mother and sister, I remain very truly 
yours, JuLia Hope Howarp. 
“P.S. I shall send to Clonfinnan to 
meet you.” 


A burning desire to visit the old 
home seized possession of Walter 
Nugent as he perused this epistle, 
and without a moment’s hesitation 
he telegraphed—he had removed 
with his mother and sister from 
Rathfarnham to the Shelburne 
Hotel, Stephen’s Green—his accep- 
tance, adding that he would leave 
for Kilternan upon the following 
day at two o'clock. 

The Howards had received a 
polite notice to quit Kilternan—in 
other words, were informed that 
at the expiration of the year ter- 
minating the 31st of July the pro- 
prietor would take possession; 
hence this note. 

It was a lovely summer evening 
as Walter Nugent, with Boreen at 
his heels, entered the old-fashioned 
gateway leading to the home of his 
race. In his telegram he request- 
ed of Mrs. Howard not to send 
any vehicle to the station, and he 
now trudged, on a brave pair of 
low-heeled shoes, up the elm-lined 
avenue tothe house. Mrs. Clancy, 
the lodge-keeper, fairly wept for 


joy as he stepped into the lodge 
and took a cup of tea with her, and 
Patsy Farrel, the gardener, with 
trembling hands fastened a magni- 
ficent Maréchal Niel rosebud in 
“the young masther’s” button- 
hole, who now, “ glory be to God! 
come back for to live amongst 
his own agin.” 

As Walter neared the house 
the tide of past recollection and 
that of present happiness met in 
one great wave that washed over 
his heart, and a tear stood in his 
eye as for a moment he ever and 
anon paused to gaze at some well- 
remembered spot, some landmark 
recalling a past no longer soured 
with a deadly bitterness. It was 
during one of these pauses that he 
heard the rustle of a woman’s dress, 
and, imagining it might be some of 
the domestics or people employed 
about the place, he stepped aside. 
Boreen, who was considerably in 
advance, having travelled miles 
after impossible rabbits, suddenly 
set up a joyous barking, followed 
by whines indicative of pleasure 
laid on at high pressure. 

“Somebody that Boreen is ac- 
quainted with,” thought Nugent. 
“I wonder who can it be? He 
never was here before. [I'll an- 
swer for the dog. How jolly he is, 
to be sure!” And he stepped from 
behind the trees into the avenue. 

A young, girlish figure stooped 
over the terrier, caressing Boreen 
with dainty hand. The barrister’s 
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heart leaped as in the figure he re- 
cognized Hester Branscombe. 

“Why did you leave Pulleyne 
that day ?” she asked, without look- 
ing up and still fondling Boreen. 

Walter was silent. 

“Why did you leave Pulleyne ?” 
she repeated, still stooping over 
the dog. Her tones were low, and 
her voice, despite an ill-concealed 
effort at firmness, quivered from 
agitation. 

“May I, dare I tell you?” he 
blurted, and in surprising the se- 
cret of his own heart he learned 
that which lay enshrined with his 
own image in hers. 

Oh! that stroll beneath the elms 
at Kilternan, Boreen, the inimita- 
ble Boreen, chasing rabbits with 
hoarse and roystering bark, till the 
dew descended like a tulle illusion 
veil upon the grass, and the moon 
hung like a gem on the brow of the 
sky. Are there not moments in all 
our lives when life seems not to 
belong to earth, the very remem- 
brance of which awakes echoes of 
sweet melody in the heart ? 

“T liked you from the very mo- 
ment you stood opposite to me 
with dear old Boreen, his pink 
tongue covered with sawdust,” she 
murmured. 

“ And yet you treated me—” 
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“Like a—what a big goose you 
were!” 

Miss Branscombe had come over 
to visit her friend, Miss Howard, 
even before the sun of the London 
season had set. She was anxious 
to see Walter Nugent’s birthplace 
and his home. 

“ How strange it all seems!” he 
said, as they emerged into the open 
space before the house; “ you have 
got my old room.” 


The Nugents live at Kilternan, 
and by the Nugents I mean Mr. 
Walter Nugent, his wife, his heir, 
his mother, and his sister. By the 
way, Mr. O’Meara, Q.C., intends re- 
moving thelatter young lady to Mer- 
rion Square in the course of the com- 
ingautumn. Andy Gavin, whose se- 
cret is still faithfully preserved, occu- 
pies his old quarters at the stables, 
where he is as happy as his own 
honest conscience can make him, 
and that is completely happy. Lit- 
tle Lady Ethel is on a visit with 
her aunt just now, and takes the 
heir—she is out of dolls—for an air- 
ing in a very pretty little wicker 
carriage. Is it drawn by a pony? 
No. A goat? It is harnessed to 
our exulting and jubilant 


BoOREEN. 
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HAS HISTORY BECOME A NOVEL * 


Ever since Carlyle called histo- 
rians Dryasdusts we have ceased 
reading statistical reports, tabulat- 
ed lists of manufactures, appendi- 
ces to maps, and other dull matter 
once deemed of necessity to com- 
plete the annals of-a nation. Poor 
Dryasdust cannot write history, 
even if he can give facts. Your 
modern historiographer is noth- 
ing if not romantic. Demos- 
thenes read and reread Thucydides 
in order to form his style and fa- 
miliarize himself with Grecian his- 
tory; but has not Grote proved 
that Thucydides did not know how 
to write history at all? It is true 
that the Greek historian was a per- 
sonal actor in the wars which he 
describes, and a modern reader 
might be excused for supposing 
that he knew what he was writing 
about; but the modern reader must 
understand that the Athenian his- 
torian had no philosophy of history, 
and, in fact—he was a Dryasdust. 
He simply told what heknew. He 
had no subtle insight into the mo- 
tives of generals who were so ab- 
surd as to fight without any motive 
at all. Now, inthe Zulu war Lord 
Chelmsford always fights with a 
motive$ whereas your ridiculous 
old Plutarchian heroes  warred 
without any apparent reflection. 
It is painfully evident that they 
thought only of winning a battle, 
instead of watching its sociologi- 
cal effects upon an autocratic as 
distinguished from an oligarchic 
government. 

The mention of Plutarch recalls 
a whole world of pleasant historical 
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reading, even if such reading failed 
of the modern conditions of histo- 
rical writing. How often we have 
laughed at the superstitious solem- 
nity of old Herodotus, who takes 
us aside to tell us some “awful 
whopper” about what he saw in 
Egypt; or at such a story as that 
in Diogenes Laertes about a cro- 
codile that completely floored the 
philosopher Antisthenes upon a 
question of metaphysics. One 
might suspect that the crocodile 
was a prototype of Mr. Barnum’s 
wild men from the impenetrable 
forests of Tasmania, whose scaly 
fins defy comparative anatomy to 
explain, and whose knowledge of 


the English language puzzles phi- 


lology. The ancient historians 
chronicled everything they saw, 
heard, or read; and the great value 
of their writings is owing to the 
circumstance that they never 
dreamt of philosophizing upon 
what they wrote. Perhaps the 
greatest charm of Homer is that 
he is profoundly convinced of the 
truth of what he sings. Nor does 
such a conviction altogether destroy 
the historical value of the writings 
of the ancient annalists. Criticism 
can very readily sift the chaff from 
the wheat. In even the unpoetic 
and practical records of ancient 
Rome it is questionable whether 
trustworthy history antedates Sue- 
tonius. Who shall decide whether 
the Agricola or the Germania of 
Tacitus is history or romance ? 

We fear very much that modern 
English historians have been given 
to romancing. The necessity be- 
gan with concealing the shameful 
spoliation of the monasteries in 
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England, as also the hiding of the 
real causes of the Protestant Re- 
formation. We do not say with 
De Maistre that for the last three 
hundred years history has been a 
grand conspiracy against the truth, 
for we are profoundly convinced 
that truth is stronger than any con- 
spiracy; but it is certainly true 
that history, in the hands of Eng- 
lishmen, has been little better than 
a novel, and it is with regret we 
note the deepening of this vicious- 
ness in contemporary English his- 
torical essays. What are we to 
think of even the possibility of such 
a book as J. A. Froude’s Life of 
Thomas a Becket, the very shame- 
lessness of which nearly deterred Mr. 
Freeman from exposing its count- 
less misrepresentations, and even 
documentary  falsifications? If, 
as Mr. Froude says, since his with- 
drawal from the ministry of the 
Church of England he has no oth- 
er resource for making a living than 
that furnished by literature, can he 
not turn his imaginative powers to 
romance, and not outrage history ? 
Half of the elaborate description 
spent upon his theory of the crimi- 
nality of the Queen of Scots, put 
into a certain style of fashionable 
novel, would have made him a 
quicker, and atleast as adequate, pe- 
cuniary return. If he had describ- 
ed some imaginary proud, haughty, 
impure, and vulgar prelate in a sort 
of medizval romance, instead of 
calling such an imaginary person 
Thomas a Becket in a pretended 
history, he would have made as 
much money, besides saving any 
historical reputation he may af- 
fect. It is honorable in litera- 
ture to call a novel a novel, as 
Lockhart says, speaking of Sir 
Walter Scott’s romantic Life of 
Napoleon, which might have been 
Made admirable as a story, but 
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which, as a biography, is of no 
worth. 

Swift said of Bishop Burnet’s 
History that it was a lame and 
spavined old horse tottering under 
the weight of all the ecclesiastical 
filth that had accumulated in the 
Church of England from the days 
of Cranmer. The expression is vul- 
gar, but the dean was not mealy- 
mouthed. This same old steed 
has been alternately coaxed and 
driven to carry also a most weighty 
pack of political lies ; and ifthe gall- 
ed jade winces, that is no matter 
for surprise. If we except the 
simple and touching biography of 
Cardinal Wolsey, written by his 
man-servant, there are few trust- 
worthy histories of England or of 
Englishmen, from Henry VIII.’s 
day, until we reach Lingard. 

Hume began the graphic and ro- 
mantic style of English historical 
writing, of which we have the imita- 
tion in Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, 
Green, and, in a quieter way, Justin 
McCarthy. Hume did not care 
whether he was right or wrong—a 
very proper mood indeed for writ- 
ing history. It is not probable 
that he believed in his own philoso- 
phical theories, but the man who 
wrote that right and wrong are only 
conventional terms, invented by 
a degraded priesthood to make 
money, is hardly a safe guide. 
His characters in his history are 
well drawn, and his analysis of mo- 
tive displays that critical faculty 
which, his admirers boasted, was 
triumphantly exercised in his retu- 
tation of the possibility of miracles ; 
but after all one feels that they are 
only the etchings of a skilful draw- 
er who positively believed that all 
his royal characters were a great 
deal worse than he painted them. 
It is curious to notice that whereas 
Froude’s pencil is dipped in celes- 
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tial hues, Hume works in dark pig- 
ments. But neither of them is a 
historian ; and as Henry VIII. on 
the canvas of Froude appears rayed 
with a halo—a veritable if rather 
burly saint—and about as like him 
in personal appearance as the Bluff 
Hal on the English tavern, so 
Hume’s graceful and melancholy 
picture of Charles I. resembles 
him as much as the famous por- 
trait by Vandyke. 

The apotheosis of historical ro- 
mance was reached. in Thomas 
Carlyle, who set to work to over- 
turn every preconceived notion we 
ever had on the subject of history. 
He had one idea, which he has 
hammered out into the thinnest 
plates in all sorts of writing. That 
idea is the supremacy of physical 
force over all other kinds of power. 
Endowed with a marvellous com- 
mand of the epithets expressive of 
force, he proceeded to hurl them 
with what his devotees call Titanic 
fury, but which others would desig- 
nate byafarrougherterm. Taking 
as a text, “ To be weak is to be 
miserable,” he began ringing the 
changes. The world has grown 
tired of his savage growl at its 
weakness. It refuses to believe in 
the omnipotence of muscle. No 
doubt it is a very desirable thing to 
be able to walk a thousand miles 
in a thousand quarters of hours, or 
to snap an iron bar like a pipe- 
stem ; but how is it if we all cannot 
be Milos? 

Carlyle calls the pope a “ bundle 
of old rags,” and of the whole line 
of Roman pontiffs admires only Ju- 
lius II., who went to war with 
Venice, bullied Michael Angelo, 
renovated St. Peter’s, and, we are 
afraid, dealt rather summarily with 
certain religious malcontents. Not 
every pope can be a Julius, and the 
church does not often choose a 
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pontiff who loves the sword of St. 
Paul more than the keys of St. 
Peter. Nor does society as a rule 
prefer war to peace, brute force to 
moral power, the hangman’s rope to 
the priest’s exhortation, or, in civ- 
il rule, Saul to Solomon. The 
French Revolution was a misfor- 
tune, Mirabeau a demagogue, and 
Frederick the Great a despot. All 
the dreadful energies of the Carly- 
lean heroes did not effect a parti- 
cle more than the quiet and potent 
working of good ideas which, in- 
stead of being “clad in hell-fire,” 
might have been spoken in a whis- 
per by the church, sung by the poet, 
or penned by the scholar. 

The brilliant historical roman- 
ces of Lord Macaulay put the fin- 
ishing touch upon the Dryasdusts. 
Goldsmith’s Matural History is not 
so interesting as a Persian tale, but 
Macaulay’s England is. The bal- 
anced sentence, the deft touch of 
character, the cunning close of 
chapters, after which we expect to 
read, “To be continued in our 
next,” the minute attention to sce- 
nery, the mingling of grave and 
gay, and the panoramic effects, all 
mark the great romance of English 
history. Gibbon ‘is learned, dif- 
fuse, and generally exact. Macau- 
lay is sparkling, rapid, and—ima- 
ginative. Let us put away the lat- 
est novel, and fancy we are im- 
proving our mind by reading se- 
rious history. 


It is too much to expect that 
Justin McCarthy should have es- 
caped the influence of the roman- 
tic school of English history. Where 
more pretentious and ambitious, 
though not always abler, men have 
led the way, it was unavoidable 
for him not to have followed. Be- 
sides, he is a novelist, and a good 
one. This History of Our Own 
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Times reads like so many episodes 
out of the great romancers—Field- 
ing, Smollett, or Thackeray. The 
judgments upon the men and the 
women of the Victorian era are 
simply admirable from a novelis- 
tic stand-point but false historical- 
ly, as time and the matured judg- 
ments of posterity will indicate. 
Mr. McCarthy cannot afford, po- 
litically, to put down in full the 
estimates of characters at which he 
hints. It is quite easy for him to 
weave out a series of motives for 
his political characters which is 
sufficient for the day. Beacons- 
field is drawn as a successful ad- 
venturer. He is this, but more. 
O'Connell is described as a dema- 
gogue, not scrupling to abuse cer- 
tain feelings and tendencies of the 
Irish people. But he was a great 
orator, and deserved and wore 
with honor the name of tribune 
of his people. Cardinal Newman 
had a mystic as well as a logical 
mind, and this sufficed to make 
him leave the Establishment. But 
he also had the grace of God. 
Prince Albert was a most affec- 
tionate father, and therefore did 
much to preserve the tranquillity 
of the English court, etc. 

Out of a few such actual or as- 
sumed traits in his heroes Mr. 
McCarthy evolves a very read- 
able analysis of their characters. 
His “ villains,” too, are melodra- 
matically ruffianly, and his hero- 
ines are all that can be desired. 
His survey of literature suggests 
a very narrow range of reading on 
the writer’s part. 

The chief excellence which Mr. 
McCarthy brought to the writing of 
his history is the minuteness of de- 
tail afforded him by his experience 
as a journalist. The man who has 
not only read telegraphic despatch- 
es and newspaper correspondence 
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for years, but has also written upon 
them, may err in judgment, but not 
in intimate acquaintance with those 
little facts, incidents, phrases, and 
popular opinions which go far to 
make up history. Macaulay’s later 
volumes of his History of Eng- 
land are condensed newspaper; 
and if Carlyle had not the Montteur 
at hand the most vivid chapters 
of the French Revolution could not 
have been written. McCarthy’s 
History impresses us much as a 
scrap-book in which leading edi- 
torial articles have been pasted, 
among which at proper intervals is 
sandwiched a “letter from our 
own correspondent at the seat of 
war.” We have in the opening 
chapter a very interesting account 
of the death of William IV., with 
the very latest intelligence from the 
sick-room and touching incidents 
of the trying scene. Next we have 
political “leaders” on the Peel, 
the Melbourne, and other ministries, 
in the style of a confidential secre- 
tary of the government, who is cau- 
tious about letting the people into 
important state secrets. As Sir 
Patrick O’Plempo, in the J/rish 
Ambassador, would say, “ Situated 
as [ am,” Mr. McCarthy declines 
telling us all he knows; and we 
are left in great uncertainty as to 
the real designs of France in the 
Crimean War. 

The excellence of the portraits 
of eminent Englishmen in this 
History may be inferred from the 
fact that years ago Mr. McCarthy 
had the reputation of being the 
best “interviewer” upon the Lon- 
don press. The word has an un- 
pleasant hint of vulgarity to Ameri- 
can ears; but in England the in- 
terviewer would not, and, in point 
of fact, does not, set at defiance the 
canons of etiquette and courtesy. 
In most cases a public man gives 
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his views at a large banquet; but 
where such a medium of commu- 
nication is absent he has no ob- 
jection to meeting an authorized 
member of the press. The series 
of articles on distinguished men 
which Mr. McCarthy wrote some 
years back for the Galaxy gave a 
good idea of an English “inter- 
view.” There was a certain amount 
of “ puffery,” but no violation of 
domestic or of social privacy, and 
a fair statement of the “ views.” 
Our own idea of what history 
should be is magnificently illus- 
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trated by Bossuet in his discourse 
on universal history. Still, if any 
one likes to read novels under the 
disguise of history, he will find 
such a book as Mr. McCarthy’s 
very agreeable. Most of us will 
give such a reader the same credit 
for his historical knowledge as we 
should to the philosophical gentle- 
man on whose chess-table we find 
two huge tomes, bound in morocco, 
and entitled Zhe Works of Bishop 
Berkeley on Idealism. The title 
may be a little deceptive, but the 
contents furnish much amusement. 





A PEEP INTO TWO BURIED CITIES. 


In this month of August the 
people of Naples are celebrating 
the destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius which took place 
in the year A.D. 79, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is a rather pe- 
culiar in memoriam, but it has a 
singular interest, and the Italians 
enjoy the memory and benefits of 
the old catastrophe. Indeed, they 
are justified in this; for it has done 
more, in the way of preserving a 
true knowledge of men and things 
as they existed at the beginning of 
our era, than all the classic writers. 
Volcanoes certainly have their own 
uses in the providential order of 
human progress. 

The first mention of Pompeii 
occurs under date of B.c. 300, at 
which time the Romans took the 
coast country of Campania from the 
Oscans, Samnites, and others who 
had possessed it. The little city 
occupied a small eminence at the 
base of Vesuvius, about a mile 
from the strand of the Bay of 


Naples ; the site having been raised 
by some former overflow of lava, 
which had become covered with 
soil in the course of ages. The 
first settlers must have fancied that 
the volcano had ceased to be dan- 
gerous, and they covered the place 
with vineyards and cornfields. The 
soil was wonderfully fertile, and 
the circle of Campania round the 
bay was a circle of natural enchant- 
ment, earth, sea, and a beautiful 
climate combining to make it the 
paradise of Italy. When Rome 
had become mistress of all the 
peninsula, her rich citizens recog- 
nized the attractions of the locality 
and built villas at Pompeii, Baiz, 
Naples, Herculaneum, and other 
places, all in sight of the volcano. 
Cicero had a villa at Pompeii, as 
he tells us in his Epistles, and he 
must have often speculated on the 
next eruption of the great hill, 
which never allowed the inhabi- 
tants to forget its character for any 
length of time. Smoke was almost 
always visible at its summit, owing 
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to the interior lava-combustion, 
which was always kept up by the 
sea-percolations from the Adriatic. 
It is now a recognized fact—first 
suggested by an Irish Protestant 
bishop, Dr. George Berkeley, of 
Cloyne—that the great volcanoes of 
the world are on the edges of the 
ocean, or very near them, as the 
reader may observe by looking on 
the maps. The thousand volcanoes 
of the globe are nearly all in sight 
of salt water. 

In the process of time the hydro- 
gen of the Adriatic troubled the 
lonely repose of Vesuvius; and a 
great earthquake, in A.D. 63, shook 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and other 
towns, as we are told by Seneca. 
The people of Campania propped 
and repaired their walls and went 
on gathering their harvests for six- 
teen years longer, till the great ca- 
tastrophe came in A.D. 79. Pliny 
the Younger has left us (in his 
letter to Tacitus, Epist. vi. 16) a 
description of it, apropos of the 
death of his uncle, the natural phi- 
losopher. The eruption began with 
showers of dust, pumice-stones, and 
hot cinders, which were succeeded, 
for a week, by torrents of liquid 
matter and lava. At the end of 
that time the beautiful country was 
covered over by a gray coating of 
ashes and scorig, and the inhabi- 
tants had vanished, leaving silence 
behind them. It was considered 
that the residents of Pompeii had 
amounted to twenty-five thousand 
persons; and.these had time to es- 
cape for the most part. ‘The skele- 
tons subsequently found seemed 
to indicate that much less than a 
thousand lives were lost, and that 
those who perished had calculated 
on the quick subsidence of the 
storm and remained in their houses. 
The same catastrophe reached Her- 
culaneum, about three miles off on 
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the coast; but lava found its way 
to the latter along with the hot 
cinders, filling the houses and sub- 
sequently rising to a height of 
seventy and a hundred feet of hard- 
ened lava above them. 

No lava reached the high site of 
Pompeii, and the preservation of 
its ruins 1s owing to the lighter and 
dryer covering of sand and cinders, 
which was only about twelve feet 
deep on the average. Under this 
covering it had a long sleep. 
Scarcely any mention of it was 
made by subsequent historians, 
and in all probability it received 
some further accumulations of dust 
from a number of later eruptions. 
The Emperor Alexander Severus 
made some excavations at the place, 
and succeeded in obtaining a num- 
ber of columns and other architec- 
tural fragments for the adornment 
of Rome; but no one thought of 
Pompeii any more, as a place of 
residence, for nearly seventeen 
hundred years. 

The resurrection of Pompeii be- 
gan in 1750 under the auspices of 
the Bourbon kings of Naples, whose 
curiosity had been excited by some 
chance discoveries on the deserted 
site. Malefactors, felons, and Turk- 
ish captives were first employed in 
the excavations, which soon began 
to reward the explorers. The re- 
lics were carried to Naples, and 
there arranged in the Museo Bor- 
bonico, which has become the great 
“curlosity-shop,” so to speak, of 
the kingdom of Italy. It was found 
that Pompeii was a very valuable 
appendage of Naples; and Bour- 
bons, Bonapartes, Murats, Garibal- 
dis, and Sardinians have in turn 
cherished it accordingly. It has 
quite thrown into the shade its sis- 
ter-sleeper of Herculaneum, which 
received a number of lava-streams, 
and was more deeply and durably 
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buried by more than one overflow. 
The digging of a well on the site 
of the latter town in 1709 led to 
the discovery of its exact position ; 
and then a mining process began 
different from the lighter work of 
Pompeii. The hard lava-rock of- 
fered great resistance, and only a 
space of 1,800 feet by 1,000 has 
thus far been explored by shafts— 
for nothing has as yet been opened 
to the light of day. In this slow 
way a large theatre has been dis- 
covered capable of seating 8,000 
spectators ; a basilica with curious 
paintings, mosaics, and a number 
of other things duly recorded in 
the Antichita di Ercolano, published 
at Naples in 1792. ‘The houses, 
built of brick, were of one story, 
andthe streets very narrow. Among 
the discoveries were 2,000 rolls of 
ancient MSS.; but they were so 
blackened and decayed by the ac- 
tion of heat and damp that only 
two or three of them could be de- 
ciphered by the most careful mo- 
dern experts. One of them, a trea- 
tise on music by one Philodemus, 
was published in Naples, but had 
no merit. The “ Herculaneum 
Chamber” in the Museo Borbonico 
has a great variety of old relics 
and curiosities — bronze statues, 
fresco paintings, busts, candelabra, 
lamps, vases, surgical instruments, 
mirrors, cooking utensils, and loaves 
of bread left too long in the oven. 
Pompeii, onits lava-ridge, isabout 
three-quarters of a mile long and 
about half a mile across, covering 
nearly one hundred and sixty-one 
acres of ground and surrounded 
for the most part by walls with 
parapets and towers of the Oscan 
period. Only about one-third of 
its area has been uncovered. It 
has eight gates: one leading north- 
ward to Rome, another to the 
south; another is the gate of Her- 
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culaneum. Its streets are very 
narrow, as they cross one another 
at right angles and divide the city 
into “islands” or blocks. Theyare 
usually about twelve feet wide, in- 
cluding the little sidewalks, and are 
paved with large, rough blocks of 
lava-stone, set in their places by the 
paviors of nineteen! hundred years 
ago. That narrowness of streets 
in ancient cities was owing to a 
love of shade rather than sunshine 
in warm climates—as in the East 
at present. It was the Roman 
fashion; and Tacitus complains 
that Nero spoiled the city with his 
wide streets after the great fire. 
On the whole, those classic thor- 
oughfares must have presented a 
very poor and shabby appearance; 
and in Pompeii they look worse 
than ever. But the little city has 
its compensations in some large 
spaces and buildings, such as the 


Forum, 300 feet long by 100 feet 
broad; an amphitheatre (430 by 
330 feet); two theatres and half a 
dozen temples, a court of justice, 
granary and other structures, visi- 
ble in their lower walls and pillars, 


etc. From those temples have 
been extracted hundreds of marble 
statues, bronzes, paintings, and mo- 
saics. 

While the public buildings ex- 
hibited the Greek and Roman 
styles, the domesfic architecture 
was more after the manner of the 
Oscans, Etruscans, and other Ital- 
ian peoples. The outsides along 
the narrow streets were blank, like 
those of Asia Minor, and furnished 
on the ground-floor with a succes- 
sion of little shops or booths, in 
which hucksters and artificers car- 
ried on their business. The finest 
houses had such appendages, and 
Cicero in one of his letters speaks 
of those clinging to his own villa, 
and yielding him a handsome year- 
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ly revenue. In an advertisement 
discovered on one of the city walls 
a lady named Julia Felix announces 
that she has about ninety of such 
little booths to rent on her property 
for a term of five years. Pompeii 
had within its walls a number of 
very aristocratic houses, such as that 
of Sallust, of Pansa, Meleager, the 
Tragic Poet, the Faun, Castor and 
Pollux, Lucretius, etc. — designa- 
tions adopted from some prominent 
name or feature belonging to those 
buildings. In them were found 
beautiful mosaics, pictures, vases, 
bronze figures, coins, and a great 
variety of other brilliant relics. 
Beyond the gate of Herculaneum 
the visitor finds himself in a nar- 
row way, with some villas on either 
side—notably those of Cicero and 
Diomedes—and especially lined by 
a succession of tombs and monu- 
ments of the dead, thus brought 
very close to the daily footsteps 
and memories of the living, ac- 
cording to the rather sociable and 
pathetic fashion of the old Greeks, 
Italians, and other races. In this 
place were the Mount Auburn and 
Greenwood of Pompeii; and those 
mortuary records could preach a 
short sermon to the most careless 
of the passers-by. 

In glancing at the remains of 
Pompeii, or reading a description 
of them, one is apt to think it could 
not be a place of “ population ”— 
that is, of those poor and working 
classes that belonged to Rome and 
other large cities. We find noth- 
ing but what has some connection 
with artistic elegance and_ the 
means and appliances of the 
wealthy classes, and no traces of 
the dens and hovels that shelter 
the industrial workers of our own 
times. But this may be partly ex- 
plained. Pompeii wasacolony ofthe 
higher orders—a sort of Brighton 
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or Newport for those weary of the 


Fumum et opes strepitumque Roma, 


and longing for the sea-breezes of 
the Adriatic. The mass of the 
people in such places belonged to 
them as slaves and servants—people 
never liable to suffer the physical 
misery of workmen who were free. 
The lower classes of Pompeii lived 
chiefly with and on their masters 
and were not paupers; and one 
reason why they have left so few 
traces of their mode of life may 
be that they had their lodging in 
the top stories of the villas—tim- 
ber accommodations which would 
quickly perish under the action of 
hot cinders and the lapse of time. 
And yet there may be found 
among the relics of Pompeii many 
things to show that the city had 
its workers and busy people who 
lived by their daily industry; and 
the habits, manners, and social 
shifts and contrivances of such 
folk—discoverable in many words, 
traces, and relics of that age—are 
better calculated to come home to 
the feelings of people in general 
than any of those artistic refine- 
ments and decorations imitated from 
the Greek and Roman fashions of 
high life. A little room with its 
cooking-stove, a pot and a kettle 
with a sort of poker, and the skele- 
ton of a cat would be more likely 
to interest the reader at this dis- 
tance than a temple of Neptune 
with its bronzes, pillars, cornices, 
mosaics, and painted stuccos. Some 
of the inscriptions and graffiti found 
on those exhumed walls give curi- 
ous insights of the ways and 
thoughts of those who composed 
them. One of them refers to that 
cherished passion of antiquity, the 
love of sport and amusement. We 
have the placard of one Sittius, a 
comfortable maitre-d’hétel and city 
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showman who does business at the 
sign of the “ Elephant,” and who 
announces that he will have in his 
place, on such a day, a good fight 
of gladiators and an “awning.” 
This last intimation was an agree- 
able piece of news for the pleasure- 
seekers of Pompeii, who attended 
such spectacles in open places, and 
probably thought an awning the 
best part of the entertainment. 
Another “caterer ” announces that 
“the public baths will be dedicat- 
ed on acertain day at the expense 
of Cneus A. Nigidius Maius; and 
that on the occasion there will be 
a grand baiting of wild beasts, 
wrestling of athletes, a handsome 
sprinkling of perfumed water, and 
an awning.” The notice ends 
with “Success to Maius, chief of 
our colony!” Maius certainly de- 
served success ; for those elegantly- 
arranged and commodious therme 
must have been a blessing to the 
little city, furnishing accommoda- 
tions for men in one department, 
for women in another, and for 
slaves in a third, the admittance 
being probably free, or fixed at a 
very low figure, according to the 
excellent fashion of the Greek and 
Roman cities. Martial speaks of a 
man who, when he has paid his 
“ farthing ” and had his bath, will 
walk off like a king—rex iit. In 
this respect the ancients had much 
happier notions and practices than 
the people of our modern cities, 
enjoying much larger water facili- 
ties. 

It has been observed a great 
many little shops were found lining 
the street-fronts of the dwelling- 
houses. Among them was a res- 
taurant or cook’s booth with mar- 
ble slabs, several kitchen utensils, 
earthen pipkins, ladles, bronze 
trays, an iron tripod, and a cooking- 
stove. Little advertisements were 
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read on the walls, such as Cor. off. 
—i.¢., “ Best Corcyra Wine ”—and 
“Old Luna,” reminding us of the 
Londoners’ “Old Tom” and the 
“Old Rye” of places nearer home. 
In one of the ovens was found a 
batch of bread, forgot by the baker 
when the shower began and greatly 
over-baked, in 1843. Among the 
graffiti, or scribblings, on the walls 
or posts are many words showing 
that a municipal election was to 
take place about the end of that 
month of August. One of them 
says: “Vote for [such a one], for 
he is the worthiest.” There was 
certainly some public spirit in the 
city ; for it had its decuriones of the 
senate, and its comitia, or “ com- 
mon council,” its augustales, or 
priests, its ediles, etc. These were, 
no doubt, the wealthier citizens, 
distinguished from the artisans who 
were their “clients” and the great 


body of the workers living in the 


condition of serfs. The latter had 
little or no voice in public affairs, 
except at the amphitheatre and the 
theatres, in which they found their 
chief enjoyment. 

Though the great body of the 
citizens escaped from Pompeii, 
there are many evidences of loss of 
life and suffering. In the House 
of the Faun—as it is called—two 
skeletons were found in an oven, 
those of an old man and a little 
girl, who had tried, no doubt, to es- 
cape from the hot air of the apart- 
ments. In the house of Diomedes 
were discovered the skeletons of 
twenty adults, with those of a boy 
and an infant, gathered together at 
the foot of a staircase. The mas- 
ter himself was found at the front- 
door, accompanied by a slave with 
a silver vase and about two hun- 
dred gold and silver coins. The 
entire family had remained in their 
beautiful villa after the flight of 
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their neighbors, hoping, no doubt, 
that the storm would subside. 
Diomedes tried to go out in search 
of help, but the hot air suffocated 
him and soon reached all the rest. 
From the ruins were gathered, 
along with the skeletons, a number 
of ornaments, such as necklaces, 
armlets, rings, and coins bearing 
the effigies of Vespasian and Galba. 
The family might have escaped if 
they had fled on the first alarm, 
without waiting to secure their 
valuables. In other places several 
skeletons of women were discover- 
ed, indicating that they had clung 
to their homes and the hope of 
ultimate rescue or escape, and so 
perished in the vaults and crypts 
to which they had retired. In 
some cases their actual forms as 
they first lay dead on the ground 
may be gazed upon. The streams 
of heated mud that accompanied 
the discharges of ashes flowed in 
upon them, enveloped them, and 
then hardened by degrees, at the 
same time taking the shapes of their 
bodies. When this tufa-casing was 
broken by the excavators it was 
found that the figures had shrunk 
to a few bones within the mould; 
and under the care of the Cava- 
liere Fiorelli (who became superin- 
tendent in 1861) the relics were 
cleared out and the hollows pre- 
served or restored in such a way as 
to retain their dimensions. Liquid 
plaster was then poured into those 
hollows and allowed to get hard; 
after which the rude moulds were 
broken and the shapes of the dead, 
first made in A.D. 79, presented to 
the gazers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Among the thousand traces and 
tokens of ancient life in Pompeii 
there are others of a more cheerful 
character, especially found in con- 
nection with the little business 
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booths built in the fronts of houses, 
Over a drinking-saloon two men 
are shown running along, /andem, 
with a liquor-cask slung on the pole 
they carry on their shoulders. In 
another place, over a small school- 
house, may be seen the figure of 
one boy horsed on the back of an- 
other, while a third urchin is ad- 
ministering an admonition. This, 
no doubt, was the wicked work of 
some outsider; for no schoolmas- 
ter would put such a “sign” over 
the door of his academy. Other 
striking facts, as they may be term- 
ed, are the bottles and drinking- 
vessels found in wine-shops. They 
are of glass, which some have re- 
garded as among the modern in- 
ventions. But the ancients cer- 
tainly knew the uses of glass 
and could manufacture it. Panes 
of glass have been found in some 
of the broken windows of Pompeii. 
Readers may remember the old 
story of Archimedes and the burn- 
ing-glass with which he used to set 
fire to the sails of the Roman ships 
at the siege of Syracuse. Aristo- 
phanes, in one of his farces, repre- 
sents Strepsiades as boasting that 
with his secret burning-glass he de- 
stroyed the writ of a bailiff who 
came to arrest him. No doubt the 
moderns have been slowly re-dis- 
covering a great many things fami- 
liar to the old Phoenicians and 
Pelasgians. But the most amusing 
of all those Pompeian facts is a 
pill-box. No traveller contem- 
plates it with a grave countenance, 
It was found with veritable pills in 
it, and beside it was the little rope 
of blackened matter from which 
those pills were chopped off. 

The excavations of Pompeii— 
and of Herculaneum as well—have 
been of late years carried on more 
actively than heretofore, though 
many are of opinion that the work 
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should be done more quickly—es- 
pecially the Americans. But the 
Italians are more deliberate in their 
ways. When an Englishman once 
asked Cardinal Consalvi why the 
Roman scavi were not carried on 
more rapidly, his eminence laughed 
and said they should leave some- 
thing for the next generation to 
dig up. At the present rate of 
operation the excavations of Pom- 
peii, which is about one-third ex- 
tricated, will last for the next hun- 
dred years, preserving to the city 
of Naples one of its most curious 
attractions. And yet in this case 
it might be a perilous thing to pro- 
phesy. The volcano may interfere 
to put a stop to the work and fling 
another pall of silence over the 
corse of the old Campanian city. 
Of late years Vesuvius has become 
more violent than ever. From 1794 
to the present time it has had more 
“ paroxysms ” than it exhibited in 
the preceding seventeen hundred 
years. In the above year (1794) 
a terrible flood of lava, contain- 
ing, says Prof. Breislak, about 
46,000,000 of cubic feet, destroy- 
ed the town of Torre del Gre- 
co, and entered the sea in a tor- 
rent 1,200 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep. In 1822 another eruption 
broke the head of the cone into a 
chasm three miles in circumference 
and 2,000 feet deep. In 1866 
about eleven smoking cones broke 
out within a mile of Torre del 
Greco, and an earthquake shook 
the circuit of the bay. In 1867 
and 1868 other formidable erup- 
tions took place; and in 1872 a 
flood of lava, running for months, 
destroyed the villages of Sebas- 
tiana and Massa, while the streets 
of Naples were covered with hot 
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dust to the depth of three inches. 
The causes which have made Ve- 
suvius the chronic terror of Cam- 
pania are still at work, deriving 
force from the sea-water, accord- 
ing to the philosophic idea of Bi- 
shop Berkeley, and exhibiting them- 
selves just now in the powerful 
throes of Mount Etna. The latter 
is far larger than Vesuvius and 
twice as lofty; and for that reason 
Signor Spallanzani terms the latter 
a “ boudoir-volcano.”” But the ter- 
rible record of the Italian moun- 
tain tells another story; and that 
story may have some chapters as 
terrible to follow. 

The Italians, as has been ob- 
served, are rather proud of their 
formidable, volcanoes, so grandly 
spectacular in their nature and per- 
formances, and so profitable to the 
people among whom they stand. 
Latterly the citizens of Naples have 
made a railroad from the city to 
the very edge of the crater of Ve- 
suvius, and have added other con- 
veniences of travel along its sides. 
Among the attractions of the moun- 
tain is a handsome observatory, 
constructed about half way on the 
road to the summit, and presided 
over by Prof. Palmieri. None of 
these improvements have as yet 
reached Etna, which still retains 
the formidable roughness of its Ti- 
tanic days. But it will be softened 
and civilized in time, though its 
terrors may continue to be as live- 
ly as ever. Those of Vesuvius are 
very menacing; and another show- 
er and torrent like those of 79 
would soon obliterate the railway 
and the observatory, and perhaps 
put a stop to the interesting exca- 
vations of the Cavaliere Fiorelli 
among the rubbish of Pompeii. 
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NOVEL-MONGERS. 


How do books get written? How 
do spiders weave their webs? 
Does the one imply more labor 
than the other? Every one knows 
how birds put their nests together, 
and some books are not unlike 
nests. A mosaic of past experi- 
ence, a piecing together of pleasant, 
graphic remembrances, a shred of 
romance, a tuft of some deeper 
feeling lining the inner side, and 
within all some favorite axiom or 
personal hobby, and sometimes an 
original theory, the reception and 
due hatching of which form the 
reason which caused the whole nest 
to be. A book that is like a spi- 
der’s web is something different 
from this. The whole thing is the 
product of the writer’s own individ- 
uality; every separate circle and 
every connecting hair tends to one 
personal centre, his own busy brain ; 
only the extremities touch any out- 
side objects, even as the web hangs 
from three or four ropes hooked to 
a distant bough, or to the slender 
stalks of tall grass, or again to the 
beams of an old roof. But ofthese 
books a man hardly ever writes 
more than one in a lifetime, be- 
cause his whole spirit is embodied 
in it; it becomes the essence of 
himself, and if circumstances so 
order it that writing is either a 
profession or a necessity to him, 
the rest of his productions will be 
nothing more than “ pot-boilers ” 
are to the artist who has poured out 
his soul in portraying the despair 
of Hero for Leander, or in lovingly 
reproducing any heroic, spiritual 
phase of man’s nature. It is not 
always the book which makes an 
-author’s reputation which is really 


his best, the essence of his higher 
nature. The popular taste often 
seizes on a book and gives it a lit- 
erary apotheosis which makes the 
writer’s fortune, it is true, but can 
never bestow the subtle stamp of 
spiritual beauty and perfection on 
his work. Some obscure sketch, 
hidden away in an old number of 
a magazine published long before 
popularity had lifted the writer out 
of poverty, may be richer in soul- 
beauty and truth than anything he 
has written since the tide turned in 
his favor. A Spanish king once 
said: “I can make a knight or a 
count at any time, but only God 
can make a gentleman.” It is no 
less true in the world of books; 
popularity confers a sort of rank as 
easily as the Queen of England 
turns a silk-weaver into a knight, 
but the true distinction is not con- 
ferable by any mortal tribunal. 
We say mortal advisedly, and not 
human, because the unseen tribu- 
nal where real worth is recognized, 
the shrine in which it is reverenc- 
ed, is human, but formed by the 
deathless part of humanity, by the 
aggregate of spiritually cultivated 
minds which pronounce a secret 
verdict on the productions of a wri- 
ter. For instance, the name of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is known 
all over the reading world, but not 
for the delicately-shaded A/inister’s 
Wooing, a tender domestic picture 
of a holy home, and a vehicle for 
the writer’s best and highest spirit- 
ual aspirations. The sensational 
and often untrue Uncle Tom's Cabin 
is the pedestal on which she stands 
in the world’s eye. Lamartine’s 
Harmonies Pottiques et Religieuses 
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is a far finer and more perfect work 
than his M¢éditations, which became 
“the rage” and made his reputa- 
tion. Jt is more Christian, more 
chastened, fuller of soul-insight 
because fuller of personal experi- 
ence. 

Works of pure imagination never 
stir the heart in the manner of 
those that reflect the writer’s indi- 
viduality. A certain egotism is the 
secret of good book-making. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the more 
of yourself you put into your work 
the less successful it will be. A 
human being is the microcosm of 
humanity, and there are thousands 
to whom the written word will 
bring home thoughts like unto 
yours, yet to themselves original. 
Books should be as spokesmen to 
the multitude of dumb poets that 
live in the world. It will be ob- 
jected that many who have rare 
faculties of expression have noth- 
ing but diseased aspirations to ex- 
press. True; but that only in- 
creases the necessity of healthy 
minds who have the same, or even 
lesser, faculties pouring themselves 
forth simply, naturally, spontane- 
ously for the benefit of their neigh- 
bors. Those whose minds and 
works are morbid are not living 
true lives; they are unfaithful to 
the nobler part of their nature, and 
intent upon crushing the more 
healthful promptings of their soul. 
A good test of this is that there 
are very few—perhaps none—of 
these who would willingly allow 
young and innocent persons, their 
own sisters and daughters, or even 
young strangers, to read the out- 
growth of their perverted genius. 
Something undying rebels within 
them, and they shelter themselves 
behind specious excuses to the in- 
tent that such things are written 


only to suit certain people, to paint 


certain stages of life, to relieve 
certain impulses within themselves. 
It is not only evil men and women 
who lead untrue lives and write un- 
true books. With some it is frivol- 
ity, the force of circumstances and 
the weakness of character, the loss 
of time and waste of brain-power. 
They go down with the current and 
comfort themselves with the thought 
that they do no great harm. It is 
a question, however, whether that 
kind of neutral morality is enough ; 
was that the purpose for which free- 
will was given to all and genius to 
some? But from no matter what 
cause this unreality of life, and con- 
sequently of writing, comes, one 
thing is certain, and that is the 
consciousness of the fact of .artifi- 
ciality on the part of the livers and 
writers. Just as there is no abso- 
lute atheist on earth, so there is no 
man who has not the consciousness 
of what is and what is not the ¢rue 
life. We might repeat this in a 
thousand forms or illustrate it by 
a thousand examples; it is enough 
for our purpose, however, to suggest 
it to every one’s mind, and let each 
one say whether it squares with his 
most intimate experience. As far 
as it bears on the subject of book- 
making, we mean to make it an in- 
troduction to a kind of dissection 
of the books which the public buys 
and reads. Any one who has read 
many novels will follow us with an 
amused reminiscence of pages and 
pages skipped, and of the same 
wearisome old mould repeated over 
and over again. Of course we do 
not ask for originality in the usual 
run of works of fiction, but surely we 
may ask for common sense. Now, 
the flourishes and sentimental po- 
sitions and stereotyped scenes of 
most novels lack just this one ele- 
ment, without which real life would 
be a nuisance, and indeed in many 
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cases an impossibility. No doubt 
we read novels with an exasperat- 
ingly matter-of-fact mind, for we 
so often come to scenes that have 
overstepped the delicate boundary 
between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous. First of all the language 
is perpetually on stilts; every word 
that recalls the common duties of 
every-day life is carefully avoided, 
and a set of phrases used for this 
intellectual “feast of reason and 
flow of soul” which bear to ordi- 
nary speaking the same relation 
that the “best china” for “com- 
pany tea” bears to the common 
ware of the family meals in house- 
holds of the rural pattern. We do 
not hear of houses, rooms, meals, 
etc., but of residences, mansions, 
chambers, apartments, banquets, 
all the synonyms with long-drawn, 
high-sounding syllables, words that 
roll from the lips with a sugges- 
tion of importance. In the same 
way conversations go in masque- 
rade and trip along with unac- 
customed stiffness, laden with “I 
presume” and “alas!” and such 
like unnatural expressions. People 
in novels generally talk as if they had 
the public before their eyes, as some 
bad actors doon the stage. Death- 
bed scenes are often a stumbling- 
block in book-making, and the real 
sacredness is lost in the affectation 
of suitable talk. Scenes of love- 
making are wonderfully artificial ; 
the lovers beat round the bush in 
a sort of aimless, high-strung man- 
ner, more like the speech of a man 
just in the first stage of intoxica- 
tion than like that of one who is 
choosing a partner for life. Reli- 
gion is mostly brought in as a sauce- 
piquante, a topic on which some 
harmless jokes may be legitimate- 
ly spent, and are even expected. 
Every subject is treated more or 
less lightly, as if it was ill-bred to 
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be very much in earnest about any- 
thing, and as if the writer were 
ashamed to be betrayed into any 
outburst of enthusiasm for fear of 
being ostracized from the pale of 
calm, correct “ society.” 

One of the most fruitful sources 
of nonsense is the conventional 
use made of music. This has 
struck us as conspicuous in almost 
every novel, English and American. 
The heroine sits down to the piano- 
forte, and her “white fingers wan- 
der over the keys” exactly as if 
they were guided by mediums or 
were themselves “ materialized” 
portions of spirits. Some marvel- 
lous chords follow, and her soul 
seems to pour itself out in strains 
of the most touching melody; in 
fact, this is the perfection of im- 
provisation. Probably the heroine 
is a musical genius, a woman given 
up to her art, or at least one who 
practises five or six hours a day 
and cares for little else. In that 
case she might possibly achieve the 
performance attributed to her. But 
it is no such thing. She is merely 
a sentimental girl, generally very 
young, and, as you can find out by 
the context, one whose life is spent 
in social pleasures or perhaps do- 
mestic duties, with neither time nor 
inclination for hard practising, and 
whose real knowledge of music is 
derived from a year or two of 
musical drudgery at a fashionable 
school. Is it likely that she can 
do what the writer makes her do 
in order to put a touch of poetry 
into his tale? The touch is even 
too stereotyped by this time to pro- 
voke anything but a smile; it is 
a stage-trick which every average 
reader knows by heart. Yet, like 
many an acknowledged stage-trick, 
it is retained by mutual consent, 
and every successive author does 
not scruple to make use of the 











clumsy machinery. What an ac- 
complished artist would find it 
hard to do is unhesitatingly attri- 
buted to an untaught girl! Be- 
sides, as a fact, dd those who ave 
the power thus to translate their 
thoughts ever do so under such 
theatrical circumstances? An artist 
is far from being a sentimentalist ; 
his strains are the outcome of 
healthy life, a calm mind, and regu- 
lar hours, not the wild, chance 
ravings of a soul hurried out of its 
normal state of peace by grief or 
passion. 

Another very common and heed- 
less. bit of stage-effect is produced 
by making the hero wander into a 
deserted church, and, finding his 
way to the organ, sit there for 
hours playing divine improvisa- 
tions or the most elaborate works 
of dead and gone musicians. Now, 
a common-sense question will soon 
bring down this poetical edifice 
about the writer’s ears—viz., Where 
was the blower? This trick we 
have repeatedly seen used by nov- 
elists. 

Personal appearance is of course 
a mighty engine in the hands of 
the writer of fiction. If the sub- 
ject had not already been han- 
died at length in a clever article 
in an English magazine two or 
three years ago, we might say a 
good deal with reference to the 
prominent part played by hair in 
modern novels. Black hair, with 
bluish shading, used to be the 
correct thing for a heroine; now, 
upon the whole, auburn has taken 
its place. Yellow hair and mous- 
taches are rather in vogue for a 
hero, and an abundance of fine 
hair has come to be very nearly a 
synonym for freedom of behavior, 
not to say worse. Watch the nov- 
els of the day, and you will find 


* virtue mostly coupled with scanty 
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hair of a dusty, lustreless kind, 
and a figure tomatch. Fair-haired 
personages used to be the lay- 
figures of romance: the girl who 
screamed at sight of a mouse, or 
fainted on hearing a peal of thun- 
der, invariably had light hair; the 
blondes were the clinging ivy, the 
china-shepherdesses, the wax-dolls 
of the novel, while black or brown 
hair went with courage and resolu- 
tion, and strength of character. 
Now, on the contrary, we often 
find flaxen-haired heroines “ with 
a wrist of steel” and a heart of 
adamant; witness Miss Braddon’s 
fascinating “Lady Audley,” the 
petite, lovely, infantine beauty who 
has murdered her first husband, 
and attempted to take the life of 
the only person who has the secret 
ofhercrime. Novelists never seem 
to take into consideration that col- 
oring and complexion are chiefly 
physical results of known causes, 
and are determined rather by race 
than by temperament. Until quite 
lately it was the fashion to play 
Hamlet in a black wig, because his 
character is melancholy and satur- 
nine, the fact of his Scandina- 
vian origin being wholly overlook- 
ed. The dark beauty of a Syrian 
and the yellow, floss-silk hair of a 
Northern damsel may both conceal 
a weak character or evince a hardy 
one; the outer covering will have 
little to do with it. It is said, in- 
deed, that the stronger the vitality 
of the subject the more marked is 
the coloring of the hair; but we 
believe this applies to the various 
shades of each color rather than to 
the relation of one color to an- 
other. 

The color and expression of the 
eye is also a favorite “deus ex ma- 
chind.” How weary one gets of 


“lustrous violet eyes,” which the 
writer describes as possessing as 
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many shades of color as the soul 
does shades of feeling. It is quite 
a relief to come -across a book 
whose personages are the plain 
ware of every-day life, and not all 
the choicest specimens of egg-shell, 
china people whom there is no 
need to describe beyond the de- 
scription which their words and 
proceedings give of themselves; 
people whose temper gets ruffled, 
and their clothes tumbled, and their 
hair out of curl, and their gloves 
shabby. 

Real stories of home-life, such 
as Mrs. Whitney’s, Miss Muloch’s, 
George Eliot’s, and, in German, 
Wilhelmine von Hillern’s, and many 
more not unknown, either, but 
widely read and appreciated—such 
are the models on which sensible 
novels should be written. George 
Macdonald and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes among men are not bad 
specimens of writers of bome-sto- 
ries—stories that find an echo in 
your own experience, that show 
you people who are the very por- 
traits of many whom you know, 
and that deal with life in its sim- 
plest forms, such as no human 
heart can be ignorant of. Dickens, 
of course, is pre-eminently a novel- 
ist of real life, but his word-paint- 
ing is often pre-Raphaelite, and its 
minuteness is sometimes as painful 
as the realism of Millais and Hol- 
man Hunt. But, popular as many 
of these writers are, it is impossible 
to say that home-stories and likely 
stories are the best liked and the 
most read. The thing that best 
meets the public taste is a showy 
unreality, the picture of the fever- 
ish, exceptional phases of life, the 
morbid and unhealthy frames of 
mind. Books are written for the 
majority, based on exaggerated in- 
cidents of the life of the minority. 
Life in all essential points is the 
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same in allfclasses, but many wri- 
ters make the mistake of dwelling 
chiefly on the accidents that make 
the difference between classes. It 
is equally unhealthy reading for 
rich and poor: for the former be- 
cause it narrows their sympathies 
and turns their thoughts selfishly 
inwards; for the latter because it 
creates envy and discontent, and, 
moreover, gives a most mistaken 
view of what is vulgarly called 
“high life.” Disraeli’s novels deal 
almost exclusively with the highest 
circles of English society; each 
individual character is truthfully 
drawn, talks naturally, and acts 
just as his bringing-up would lead 
one to suppose; but if you look 
into it you will find in him a sim- 
plicity which will astonish the pen- 
ny-a-liner who laboriously draws 
great people for the weekly papers. 
Still, with all this truthfulness, which 
is the exceptional luck of a writer 
who is moreover a social and po- 
litical magnate, Disraeli’s novels 
become tedious, being too plenti- 
fully buttered with titles and high 
mightinesses. If any one would 
tread a probable and natural de- 
scription of some phases of Eng- 
lish social life among cultivated 
people, let him try Trollope’s Bar- 
chester Towers, and especially The 
Last Chronicles of Barsetshire, and 
Charles Lever’s Lord Kilgobbin. 
Reading these, he will be spared 
the questionable glories of rooms 
fitted up and lighted as the palaces 
of the Arabian Nights, for many 
novels are in that respect much 
like advertisements of superfine 
upholstery. We do not say that 
there are not, here and there, a 
few people who do induige in such 
enervating and on the whole de- 
grading luxuries, but luckily they 
are few and far between and no 
one scruples to laugh at them. 
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Their life is unreal, useless, and 
barren; they will leave no trace 
when they die, and no one will be 
sorry when they are gone. Rather 
a high price to pay for a bad imi- 
tation of “Aladdin and his Won- 
derful Lamp.” 

No doubt it has struck the least 
observant novel-reader that wo- 
men are made to cry for hours and 
yet look all the better for it ; indeed, 
it enhances their beauty in the eyes 
of their lovers. Any one who has 
lived in a household of women 
could disprove that touch of would- 
be pathos. Perhaps an old bache- 
lor would believe the pretty fib, 
but his faith would not survive the 
first experiment of its truth. Wo- 
men know how unbecoming tears 
are, and how the concession that 
often follows this last resource is 
rather the result of impatience than 
of pity. Men hate an unpleasant 
sight; they resent being tacitly 
shown up as tyrants, and above all 
things they dislike “scenes”; and 
to all this women owe the forbear- 
ance which is often nothing but an 
error of judgment on the part of 
the husband or lover. Even sham 
tears, those that can be controlled 
at will and made to serve a pur- 
pose, scarcely add to the beauty 
of the weeper, and they certainly 
show an ugly spot in her moral na- 
ture. No sensible man would long 
consider them an improvement on 
the charms of his lady-love. In one 
respect novels are true to life, and 
most unfortunately so—i.¢., in the 
staginess of certain relations be- 
tween men and women. The in- 
cipient acquaintance and vaguely 
defensive attitude which lead to 
love-making generally make a 
breach in the reality of people’s 
demeanor. Notice the people 
about you, and you will find a cer- 
tain flutter of manner and inane- 
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ness of speech, during the phase 
of acquaintance which is tending 
towards courtship, that is alto- 
gether foreign to every-day life. In 
this the novel is faithful enough to 
real life. It is a sad literalness, 
for it shows how. conventionalism 
has eaten into even the most sol- 
emn things. There is more of 
fashion than of sacredness in the 
first stages of love-making, and 
yet what can be more immortally 
fresh, in theory, than the linking 
together of two souls, to walk 
through life, helping one another ? 
In some places and some lives 
customs and education are so earn- 
est, so natural, that this ever-new 
poem is seldom vulgarized. We 
remember to have read a scene 
which to our mind was the perfect 
type of what is called a proposal. 
The lovers had been to church to- 
gether, and the text of the sermon 
had been,“ This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another.” 
On the way home the man said 
to his companion, after a long si- 
lence, “Sarah, will you help me 
keep this commandment?” And 
she silently put her hand into his. 
Any true woman would prefer such 
wooing as that to the gallantries of 
a ball-room, and a proposal made 
in full-dress in a conservatory arti- 
ficially lighted. True, the simpli- 
city of heart, “the spirit and the 
truth,” might be in the latter as 
well as in the former; the lover 
might turn out a tender, domestic 
husband, and the girl a careful and 
loving helpmate; still, the first 
bloom of the fruit would be missing, 
and the hallowing remembrance of 
the first asking would fade in the 
glare of the uncongenial surround- 
ings. 

The novel is full of these got-up 
scenes, interludes in the real busi- 
ness of life, where the hero and 
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heroine meet in their best clothes, 
with their “company manners” 
on, and play at make-believe gen- 
tility. Many a woman whose daily 
life lies in hard work, and even 
drudgery, indulges herself in this 
dangerous game for the brief pe- 
riod between girlhood and mar- 
riage. The majority of mankind is 
still under the curse pronounced 
on Adam, and is forced to work in 
the sweat of its brow. Recreation, 
healthy and natural, ought to exist 
for these workers by necessity, but 
it should always be suited to their 
condition and within their means. 
Unfortunately that chosen by most 
of our girls and young women is 
not of this kind, and this danger- 
ous tendency is fostered by the 
novel, which, unreal in most other 
respects, is but too faithful a copy 
in this. Is there not a sense of 
unfitness, of bad taste, in this 
straining after effect, this assump- 
tion of leisure, among people whose 
real condition is that of toil, and 
whose means are scarcely enough to 
covertheir real wants? Whose mind 
would not revolt from the over- 
dressed figure of a young girl, sit- 
ting among her admirers, dealing 
out unmeaning giggles, and labored 
phrases, and all the paraphernalia 
of flirtation, when he knows that 
her real life lies behind this un- 
usual show, in homely details of do- 
mestic toil, in the kitchen, the laun- 
dry, the shop? Is it dignified? 
Is it womanly? And do the men, 
whose addresses are often as un- 
real as her encouragements, think 
the better of her for it, even while 
they laugh and joke with her? if 
women could know what men real- 
ly think of them there would be 
less untruth in their behavior in 
their presence. When a man wants 
a wife he seldom takes the showy 
girl with whom he has flirted in 
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the parlor, but the girl whom he 
has seen to be a careful, modest, 
unassuming person, a good house- 
keeper, a likely helpmate, a nurse 
in sickness, a mental companion, 
and a religious guide. If he has 
seen her at work, so much the bet- 
ter; he will have more confidence 
in her, though no girl of this sort 
would ostentatiously lay herself 
out for this kind of inspection. If 
he has seen her during her short 
hours of rest, she will have been 
quietly and neatly dressed, not 
decked out in cheap and showy 
finery, aping a dress she could 
not afford. Her “ accomplish- 
ments”’ will be of a solid, useful 
character, and instead of chat- 
tering unintelligible French or 
moulding wax flowers, she will 
know how to bake cakes and bis- 
cuits and bread of exquisite light- 
ness, and to make preserves, to 
sew and cut out and fit, and above 
all to see at a glance how things 
may be saved and altered, so as 
to make them do twice as much 
as any other woman could. This 
tact and deftness come of ex- 
perience, and though much of it 
is an innate gift in some, yet a good 
deal of it can be acquired. Nor 
need it be supposed that, because 
these are our model girl’s accom- 
plishments, she is never to have 
any leisure time, never to see her 
friends and enjoy innocent amuse- 
ments. But the manner in which 
she does these things marks the 
difference between her and the 
showy, unreal woman of whom we 
have been speaking. She will 
never feel the worse for her 
amusement the next day. It will 
not make her languid, idle, or dis- 
satisfied; she will not hate her 
work and pass her time in looking 
forward to another such interrup- 
tion of her ordinary duties. She 
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will not think of men as beings 
made to flatter and admire her, to 
bring her presents and pay for her 
amusements, and then in the dim 
future of one singled out from the 
rest, who will doubtless revenge on 
her the blandishments she unskil- 
fully exercised on his sex in gene- 
ral by making her, instead of a 
helpmate, a drudge and a victim. 
On the contrary, her thoughts on 
men and marriage will be earnest 
and full of dignity. Before mar- 
riage they will be to her as persons 
with whom to associate in sober 
and useful intercourse, perhaps to 
influence for good by her behavior 
and even her words; after marriage 
the chosen one who will be her 
own will be, in her eyes, a soul for 
which she has pledged herself to 
God, a man for whose every action 
she will be responsible, a man to 
influence, to cherish, to obey and 
yet to guide. On every subject 
her thoughts will be simple and 
earnest ; life for her will be a holy 
task, a noble burden, not “ sicklied 
o’er” by a false sense of romance 
and an expectation of wonderful 
advancement or change. Now, 
very few novels help forward the 
real, the soul-life; it reproduces all 
this restlessness, this feverishness 
of untrue life, and glorifies it, while 
sober reality is made to appear 
dull, stupid, old-maidish. 
Novel-mongers have stereotyp- 
ed phrases as well as stereotyped 
scenes. One move follows the other 
as inevitably as in a game of chess, 
and certain situations are pretty sure 
to bring out a certain correspond- 
ing form of language. Just as there 


is newspaper clap-trap, so there 
is novel clap-trap. There are the 
hackneyed comparisons of a “ rose- 
bud of a girl” and “a complexion 
blending the rose with the lily,” 
and other such well-known expres- 
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sions, which save the writer the 
trouble of giving a description of a 
beautiful woman which shall sug- 
gest to the mind of the reader 
something more than the perfection 
of a wax doll. How often do wri- 
ters describe what they have seen ? 
Every one has at some time of his 
life known some woman whose very 
imperfection of features was an 
attraction, and whose behavior 
was more winning than the man- 
nerisms which pass current among 
novelists for refinement and know- 
ledge of the world. But a flesh- 
and-blood heroine would never do. 
We must have a succession of 
handsome, gallant men and world- 
ly, fascinating, improbably lovely 
women, such as no one ever meets 
in real life. Then the writer la- 
boriously hunts up as many witti- 
cisms as his memory or reference 
to a good collection of Jons-mots 
will supply, and manufactures an 
improbably brilliant “assault at 
arms” such as, at least in Anglo- 
Saxon society, would be as ridicu- 
lous as it is practically unlikely. 
The subject of marriage generally 
provokes a lot of commonplace 
reflections and jokes which mark 
the ordinary novelist as more used 
to the secondary than the best 
circles of social life. There is so 
much “ padding” that you wonder 
how the author had the patience to 
build it up. We have somewhere 
seen a sketch called “Skeleton 
Novels.” It contained the full 
substance of an English three-vol- 
ume story in a dozen chapters 
consisting of short headings. And 
the events were rather crowded, 
too, somewhat more so than in 
many a long-drawn novel, with 
descriptions and moral reflections 
which use up a good third of the 
paper and type. 

One great fault of novels in 
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general is that no person of ordi- 
nary faculties can help foreseeing 
the end and guessing at many of the 
intermediate details, A foreign tour 
and a brain-fever are common inci- 
dents; few books end without one 
orthe other. If towards the middle 
of the story the love-making takes 
a particularly favorable turn, you 
know that of course some trifling 
accident will interfere and part the 
lovers till the orthodox time ap- 
pointed for the end of the novel 
and the consequent marriage cere- 
mony. In fact, there are no sur- 
prises now, just as there are no 
more undiscovered continents to 
tempt a new Columbus. By the 
bye, that is rather a commonplace 
phrase, but it just expresses the 
weariness of novel-reading nowa- 
days. Even the sensational has 
ceased to be startling, and we 
read placidly of ghosts, murders, 
Bluebeard closets, fires and 
wrecks, and even of hospital and 
morgue scenes, because they 
have become as common a season- 
ing to our literary breakfast as 
Chili and Cayenne are to that of 
the bon-vivant. The newspaper has 
accustomed us to “sup on horrors,” 
and the newspaper has become the 
groundwork of the novel. Our au- 
thors divide their forces between 
the prison calendar and the fash- 
ionable vapidness of the drawing- 
room. In both extremes there is 
a morbid, exceptional element; if 
there is reality there is no normal- 
ness. Both are phases of life, but 
only passing ones, occupying a 
shorter portion, for the most part, 
even of the time of bad or frivolous 
people, and certainly belonging 
only to the life of a minority of 
human beings. True, these un- 
pleasant phases are the most pro- 
minent, but we have been so sur- 
feited lately with minute exposi- 
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tions of them that it is no wonder 
if they no longer contain even the 
element of novelty and excitement. 
We may expect a reaction soon. 
But it must be confessed that if 
this reaction sets in it will be a 
strain on the powers of our wri- 
ters. It is far easier to concoct a 
story of crime and deviltry than one 
of domestic life. We shall need 
more skill, more delicacy, more 
tact in our novelists. Few writers 
ever attempt a story of quiet house- 
hold life without falling into the 
“milk and water” style. Even 
Miss Muloch, after giving us Yohn 
Halifax, has also given us trash. 
Perhaps Mrs. Oliphant is the most 
even and pleasant writer of house- 
hold stories; her Scotch ones are 
certainly unrivalled, and her Chro- 
nicles of Carlingford are as life-like 
as George Eliot’s Middlemarch. Of 
the latter book we have heard some 
of the uninitiated say that it is dull. 
Then, again, we have read tales of 
domestic life which are acknow- 
ledged to be delightful, and which 
we found simply silly; whose they 
are we will not say, for fear of be- 
ing taxed with bad taste. We 
came across a book quite lately, 
entitled Zrue to Life, which is a 
most pleasant example of a story 
of home-life in England, with not 
one extravagant or out-of-the-way 
occurrence, and the only novel- 
like device being the loss and sub- 
sequent finding of a will. But even 
this reads as if it were copied from 
some personal reminiscence, for the 
treatment is very unlike that of 
the common run of such subjects. 
The writer (anonymous) has lived 
among the best people in England, 
and describes their life simply and 
unaffectedly. True, she has put 
only the best specimens into her 
book, and, though saying that she 
doubts if she can write what will 
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suit the popular taste, she ends the 
preface with these words: “ There 
are so many unpleasant pictures of 
home-life published in these days— 
too true, I fear—that I am not sor- 
ry to add to the minority of stories 
which try to bring out the better 
side of every-day life.” 

Perhaps in embodying the views 
of the thinking and reading public 
on some of the books presented to 
them under the auspices of popu- 
lar booksellers, and with the help 
of “puffs” from the newspapers 
and magazines, we have overlook- 
ed one important item. The life 
hidden behind the work that comes 
to us in the shape of a dull book 
or a sensational drama may some- 
times be a very sad one. Some 
writers write what they know to be 
below them because it will sell and 
they have their bread to earn; ma- 
ny write for the same reason that 
orphan girls of good family but no 
means become teachers and gov- 
ernesses. Necessity drives many a 
respectable man or woman to con- 
trivances which they shrink from 
with disgust. In this case the wri- 
ters are more to be pitied than the 
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readers and buyers of their trashy 
books.. This is not the lowest 
depth, this is not a wilful degrad- 
ing of the mind; but what can be 
more deplorable than the sight of 
an author who is in love with his 
bad material, and thinks his sham 
pictures of “life ” the acme of lite- 
rary ability? When the sense of 
doing something derogatory is gone, 
when self-respect has sunk before 
self-interest, then has a writer of 
fiction reached the lowest point of 
intellectual degradation. His posi- 
tion then is no better than that of a 
ballet-dancer or tight-rope perform- 
er, or any of those given to make 
the lowest and most contemptible 
tricks and forms of what people 
still complacently call “ art,” at- 
tractive to the multitude who know 
no better. Such work is lowering 
and perverting, and for such will 
the writer be held accountable. If 
the novel with us has not yet reach- 
ed the pitch of moral perversity 
which it has in France, it is fast 
tending that way, and we want an 
army of better writers to stand in 
the breach. Where shall we find 
them ? 
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A NEW GLANCE AT AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Or all poets, except Homer, 
Shakspere was the least of an ego- 
tist. He nowhere appears to paint 
his own character or to apologize 
for his own defects. Even his son- 
nets afford no clue to his personal 
history. Of Shakspere only that 
abides which was essentially im- 
mortal, that which time cannot 
change or fashion cast into the 
shade. 

As long as there are human 
hearts and human understandings 
Shakspere must remain the one 
transcendent seer and interpreter 
of human nature in all its phases. 
Homer was the Shakspere of his 
age, the poet of action, of passion 
as it is the proximate cause of 
action, of human nature as it is 
embodied in sensible effects; but 
the world of thought, the mysteri- 
ous springs of our affections, sym- 
pathies, and presentiments, were 
to him a world unknown. But 
Shakspere’s intellect was more pro- 
found. It was not only that of the 
deep-thinking philosopher versed 
in the logical demonstrations of 
reason; of the poet passionately 
loving the grand, the beautiful, and 
the good; of the dramatist mi- 
nutely observant of the differences 
of character, of the ‘partial eclipses 
which are produced on the under- 
standing by passion, folly, or igno- 
rance, and able to set forth in 
glorious words and vivid imperso- 
nations all its conceptions, whether 
philosophic, poetic, or dramatic; 
but it was also metaphysical, and 
in some sort theological. He did 
not, indeed, turn the theatre into a 
conventicle; he wrote neither ser- 
mons nor sacred dramas; nor did 


he abound in allusions to the reli- 
gious disputes of the time. 

Shakspere, as a lay poet, wisely 
and reverently abstained from fre- 
quent allusions to religion either in 
comic or serious vein. How, then, 
was his genius theological? Be- 
cause in fathoming the abysses of 
human nature he transcended 
nature and explored the hidden 
regions of the soul, discovered in- 
stincts, prophetic yearnings, and 
unutterable depths of thought 
which nothing in* the world of 
sense or intellect can satisfy or ful- 
fil. 


“ Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in werlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 


Because Shakspere penetrated the 
sanctuary of belief, the holy place 
where faith alone should dwell, 
but which, alas! too often since 
the first temptation has been in- 
vaded by vain, mistrusting curio- 
sity, the tool of sensual selfishness, 
striving to make the things above 
sense subject to sense, and enslave 
spiritual powers to earthly purpo- 
ses. 

In reproof of this desecration of 
man’s possible sanctity the genius 
of Shakspere created the tragedies 
of Macbeth and Hamlet. Whether 
foreseen and designed or not, these 
dramas show the evil and confu- 
sion which would result in the 
moral world from sensible com- 
munication between natural and 
supernatural agents. 

Shakspere wrote in an age when 
men deemed that no impassable 
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gulf divided the things seen from 
the unseen powers; they had no 
molecular theories to guard them 
against the shapings of a passion- 
ate imagination, from forbidden 
hopes, blind fears, and thoughts 
that go astray in the wilderness of 
possibility. That in his youth he 
listened, with a faith sincere, to all 
fireside traditions may be regard- 
ed as certain. That he ever total- 
ly and confidently disbelieved them 
is doubtful. But his fine sense 
and knowledge of the soul, which 
his imagination extended to all con- 
ceivable cases, informed him of the 
moral unfitness of such intercom- 
munion, and, ifit did not prove what 
has never yet been demonstrated, 
the physical impossibility or logi- 
cal absurdity of the popular belief 
in spirits, intimated its inconsisten- 
cy with the moral welfare of man, 
and consequently with the revealed 
will of Heaven. The proper state 
of man can be maintained only in 
sympathy and communion with his 
fellow-men. All motives, rules, and 
purposes of action must be uni- 
versally intelligible. All salutary 
knowledge must be communicable 
to every understanding. But it is 
manifest that one who acted on in- 
formation derived through, or re- 
ceived orders from, a disembodied 
spirit would be separated from hu- 
man sympathy and communion. 
His knowledge would no longer be 
“ discourse of reason,” and out of 
that knowledge duties, or apparent 
duties, would arise, widely diverg- 
ing from, and frequently crossing, 
the prescribed track of human con- 
duct, abrogating the common law 
of conscience. Hence an inward 
contradiction, a schism in the 
soul; jarring impulses, and the har- 
mony of thoughts and feelings, 


* Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 
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Hence in impetuous natures crime 
impelling crime, and in meditative 
spirits a paralyzed will, a helpless, 
melancholy madness rendered the 
more insupportable by an unim- 
paired understanding. 

May not the character of Ham- 
let be partly elucidated upon this 
principle? Few historical and no 
fictitious characters have given 
rise to more controversy. Some 
commentators hold him up as the 
pattern of all that is noble and 
wise; others condemn him as a 
mass of inconsistency. Goethe, in 
his Wilhelm Meister, says that 
Shakspere’s intention was to ex- 
hibit the effects of a great action 
imposed as a duty upon a mind 
too feeble for its accomplishment. 
Here is an oak-tree planted in a 
china vase, proper only to receive 
the most delicate flowers. The 
roots strike out, and the vessel 
flies to pieces. A pure, noble, 
highly moral disposition, but with- 
out that energy of soul which con- 
stitutes the hero, sinks under the 
load which it can neither support 
nor resolve to abandon. Observe 
how he turns, shifts, advances, and 
recedes ; how he is perpetually re- 
minding himself of his great com- 
mission, which he nevertheless, in 
the end, seems almost entirely to 
lose sight of, and that without re- 
covering his former tranquillity. 

Now, surely, feebleness of mind, 
the fragility of a china vase, lack 
of power and energy, are mot the 
characteristics of Hamlet. On the 
contrary, he is represented as fear- 
less almost beyond the strength of 
humanity; he does not “set his life 
at a pin’s fee.” He converses un- 
shaken with what the stoutest war- 
riors have trembled to think upon, 
jests with a visitant from darkness, 
and gathers unwonted vigor from 
the pangs of death. Nor in all 


























his musings, all the many ‘colored 
mazes of his thoughts, is there any- 


thing of feminine softness. His 
anguish is stern and masculine, 
stubbornly  self-possessed, above 
the kind relief of sighs and tears 
and soothing pity. The very style 
of his serious discourse is more 
austere and philosophic than that 
of any other character in Shak- 
spere. It is not the weight and 
magnitude, the danger and difficulty, 
of the deed imposed as a duty, that 
weighs upon his soul and enervates 
the sinews of his moral being, but 
the preternatural contradiction in- 
volved in the duty itself, the irreg- 
ular means through which that 
duty is promulgated ard known. 

Presumptuous as it may appear 
to offer a new theory on a subject 
which has exercised so many minds 
before, or to pretend to know what 
Shakspere intended where his inten- 
tions have been so variously con- 
jectured, we will yet venture to take 
a cursory view of this most Shak- 
sperean of all Shakspere’s dramas, 
and attempt to explain—not justify 
—the most questionable points in 
the character of the hero. 

Let us fora moment put Shak- 
spere out of the question, and con- 
sider Hamlet as a real person, a re- 
cently-deceased acquaintance. In 
real life it is no unusual thing 
to meet with characters every whit 
as obscure as that of the Prince of 
Denmark—men_ seemingly fitted 
for the greatest actions, clear in 
thought, still meditating mighty 
works, and urged by all motives 
and occasions to the performance, 
whose existence is, nevertheless, 
an unperforming dream; men of 
noblest, warmest affections, who 
are perpetually wringing the hearts 
of those whom they love best; 
whose sense of rectitude is strong 
and wise enough to inform and 
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govern a world, while their acts 
are the hapless results of chance or 
passion, and to themselves hard- 
ly appear their own. We cannot 
conclude that all such men have 
seen ghosts (though the existence 
of professed spirit-seers is certain) ; 
but they have generally, either by a 
course of study too remote from 
the practice of life, or by designs 
too pure and perfect to be execut- 
ed in earthly materials, or from 
imperfect glimpses of an intuition 
beyond the limits of common know- 
ledge, severed themselves from the 
common society of human feelings 
and opinions. 

Such a man is Hamlet—an habi- 
tual dweller with his own thoughts, 
preferring the possible to the real ; 
refining on the ideal forms of 
things till the things themselves 
become dim in his sight, and all 
the common doings, duties, and 
engagements of the world a weary 
task, stale and unprofitable. His 
father’s death, his mother’s mar- 
riage, and his own exclusion from 
the succession; grief for one pa- 
rent, shame for another, and resent- 
ment for himself, tend still further 
to confirm and darken a disposi- 
tion which the buoyancy of happy 
youth had hitherto counteracted. 
Sorrow contracts around his soul 
and shuts it out from cheerful light 
and wholesome air. It may be ob- 
served in general that the men of 
thought succumb more helplessly 
beneath affliction than the men of 
action. How many of his dearest 
friends may a soldier lose in the 
course of a single campaign, and 
yet find his heart whole in his win- 
ter-quarters, the natural decease of 
one of whom in peace and sereni- 
ty would have robbed his days to 
come of half their joy! 

In this state, then, is Hamlet 
first introduced to us, not distinct- 
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ly conscious of more than his fa- 
ther’s death and mother’s dishonor, 
yet haunted with gloomy suspi- 
cions and undefined presentiments, 
weary of all things, most weary of 
himself. His best affections borne 
away upon the ebbing tide of me- 
mory into the glimmering past, 
he longs to be dissolved, to pass 
away like the dew of morning. 
This longing after dissolution, this 
fond familiarity with worms and 
graves and epitaphs, is, as it were, 
the background, the bass accom- 
paniment, of Hamlet’s character. 
It sounds at recurring intervals like 
the slow knell of some pompous 
funeral. No sooner is he left 
alone, in the first scene after his 
entrance, than he wishes that the 


** Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter."’ 


In the last—in articulo mortis—he 
requests of his only friend— 

“* If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 


And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.”’ 


So little does the dying man love 
life that he holds it the utmost sa- 
crifice of friendship to endure it. 
Yet this desire is prompted not by 
any anticipation of future bliss. 
He dreams neither of a Mohamme- 
dan Paradise nor of a Christian 
Heaven. His yearning is to die, 
to sleep, not to be. He delights in 
contemplating human nature in 
the dust, and seems to identify 
man with his decaying relics. Not 
that he does not believe in a no- 
bler, a surviving human being; but 
the spring of hope is so utterly 
dried up within him that it flows 
not at the prospect of immortality. 

It might be imagined that the 
appearance of a departed spirit— 
admitting it to be authenticated— 
would, so far from a curse,,be a 
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most invaluable blessing to man- 
kind, inasmuch as it would remove 
every doubt of a hereafter, and de- 
monstrate the existence of a spiri- 
tual principle. He who knew what 
was in the heart of man, and all its 
possible issues, has declared other- 
wise: “If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” 

In fact, the knowledge which 
finds no companion in the mind, 
which remains an isolated wonder, 
may cast a doubt on all that was be- 
lieved before, but can never of it- 
self produce a fruitful or a living 
faith. Seeing is not necessarily 
believing; at least, it is not rational 
conviction, which can only take 
place on one of two conditions: 
frst, if the new truth be itself 
conformable with former convic- 
tions; or, secondly, if it be able 
to conform and reconcile all other 
truths to itself and become the law 
and centre of the total being. The 
latter is the blessed pow >2r of Chris- 
tian truth when, being received by 
faith to faith, it renews and quick- 
ens the regenerate soul. The for- 
mer is the condition of all growth in 
mere human knowledge. 

All the movements of Hamlet’s 
mind, and consequently all his 
words and actions, would be expli- 
cable on the supposition that the 
ghost were, like the air-drawn dag- 
ger in Macbeth, a mere illusion. 
But the belief of Shakspere’s age, 
the necessities of dramatic repre- 
sentation, and the very nature of 
poesy and art, which deal not with 
the invisible processes of mind, but 
with their sensible symbols select- 
ed, integrated, and realized by the 
imagination, require that the ghost 
should be considered as an objective 
existence. Accordingly the appear- 
ance is authenticated with the most 




















matter-of-fact, judicial exactness. 
It is produced before several wit- 
nesses, and in the first instance to 
impartial ones—to Horatio and the 
rivals of his watch—before Hamlet 
is even apprised of the visitation. 
There is a circumstantiality, a mi- 
nuteness in the details of the exhi- 
bition worthy of particular remark. 
First we have the chill night, the 
dreary platform, the homely rou- 
tine of changing guard, the plain 
courtesy of honest soldiers, the im- 
perfegt narrative, interrupted by the 
entrance of the royal shade, the 
passing and repassing of the per- 
turbed spirit, the wide guesses and 
auld-warld talk of the sentinels, 
calling up all records of their me- 
mory to bring their individual 
case under the general law and 
dignify it by illustrious example: 
‘**In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 


A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
‘The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted 


dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.’’ 


The images of superstition are 
not always terrible. The halo, no 
doubt, is an unsubstantial, it may 
be an ill-omened, vision ; still, it is 
the halo of the pure and lovely 
moon. 


‘Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 

strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

With what consummate skill this 
introductory scene prepares the 
way for the subsequent disclosure ! 
The wonder, the terror of the ghost, 
is shaded and humanized ; the spec- 
tator is familiarized to his aspect 
before he becomes a speaker and 
an agent in the drama, and is thus 
enabled to sympathize with Ham- 
let, who almost forgets the speaker 
in the father: 


*T’ll call thee Hamlet, king, father, royal Dane.” 
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It is not easy to reduce this 
ghost to any established creed or 
mythology, though some commen- 
tators have taken pains to prove 
by chronological arguments that 
he must have been a pagan. A 
pagan, however, would scarcely 
complain that he was 

** Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d.” 

And yet would not a true Catho- 
lic spirit have requested prayers 
and Masses rather than vengeance? 
The poet here happily seizes a 
transitional condition of Christian 
belief still mingled with pagan re- 
liques. 

To Hamlet, a son, what motive 
of revenge so mighty as the purga- 
torial pangs, the indefinitely pro- 
tracted sufferings of a parent whose 
virtues might have entitled him to 
immediate bliss, had they not been 
taken in company with casual in- 
firmity? Is not the desire of re- 
venge, even on an adulterous mur- 
derer, one of the imperfections 
that must be burned or purged 
away? One who believes a pur- 
gatory proportioned to the de- 
gree of sinfulness adhering to a 
soul endued with the principles 
of salvation may indeed be tempt- 
ed to take vengeance for the dead. 


While the spirit is present Ham- 
let displays the affectionate rever- 
ence of a son for his departed sire, 
of an earthly to a spiritual being. 
But no sooner does the presence of 
human mortals break in upon him 
than he treats the fearful vision 
with ludicrous irreverence; calls 
him—in his own hearing, be it re- 
membered — “ Truepenny,” “ fel- 
low in the cellarage,” “ old mole.” 

While the spirit is present Ham- 
let’s mind is absorbed and con- 
centrated. His composing powers 
are suspended. He feels the reality 
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of his moral relation to the incor- 
poreal visitant, and is upheld by 
the consequent sense of moral obli- 
gation. Even after the “ Adieu! 
remember me,” his soul is still 
collected and retained in unity 
with the one great object. He is 
still out of the body; earth glim- 
mers away into non-existence. 
But the bare recollection that there 
are other creatures—creatures with 
whom he is newly placed in the re- 
lations of utter estrangement and 
irreconcilable enmity—occasions a 
partial revulsion, His human na- 
ture is resuscitated in an agony of 
wrathful scorn. 

The sound of living voices, the 
sight of living bodies, further re- 
mind him that he is still in the 
flesh, but charged with a secret 
that must not be communicated, 
which alienates him from the very 
man who, not an hour since, might 
have read his heart in the light of 
day, which turns his former confi- 
dants into intrusive spies. Hence 
the wild and whirling words, the 
half-ludicrous evasions, the struggle 
of his soul to resume its accus- 
tomed course and effect a dominion 
over the awful shapes and sounds 
that have usurped its sovereignty. 
From this period the whole state of 
Hamlet may aptly be likened toa 
vast, black, deep river, the surface 
whereof is curled and rippled by 
the passing breezes and seemingly 
diverted into a hundred eddies, 
while the strong under-current, 
dark and changeless, maintains an 
unvaried course towards the ocean. 

_ The points in his character which 
have been most controverted are 
his seemingly causeless aversion to 
Polonius;-his cruel treatment of 
Ophelia; his sceptical views of a 
hereafter, spite of ocular demon- 
stration that to die is of to sleep; 
his treachery to his early friends 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and 
his tardy, irresolute, and at last 
casual performance of the dread 
vow which he has invoked heaven, 
earth, and heli to witness. Of Polo- 
nius in his prime it might have 
been said that wisdom and cunning 
had their share in him. His honor 
and honesty were of the courtier’s 
measure, with more of the serpent 
than the dove. Even his advice to 
Laertes is altogether worldly and 
expedient, such as a worldly-wise 
man might derive from the stores 
of experience. He has thé true 
court genius for intrigue, and the 
circuitous and furtive acquisition 
of information. He is a master of 
ceremonies and compliments, and 
abounds in prosy criticisms. 
Between such a personage and 
the moody, metapiiysical, impatient, 
open-hearted Hamlet there must 
needs have existed an utter anti- 
pathy ; and though antipathy is not 
synonymous with hatred, it is on 
the high-road to it. When natures 
are entirely discordant small pro- 
vocation suffices to produce per- 
sonal hostility. Now, Polonius is 
the confidential adviser of the king, 
and may be supposed to have had 
a hand in directing the succession. 
He is Ophelia’s father, and as such 
has enjoined her to deny her com- 
pany to Hamlet—prudently enough, 
no doubt, but paternal prudence 
rarely escapes the resentment of the 
disappointed lover. The plainest 
dictates of parental duty are as- 
cribed to sordid and unworthy 
motives. That Hamlet imputes 
such motives to Polonius is evident 
from the ambiguous epithet, “ fis/- 
monger,’ and from his ironical 
admonition, “Let her not walk 
in the sun,” etc. But more than 
all Polonius betrays his intention 
of pumping Hamlet ; and the irrita- 
tion naturally consequent on the 
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discovery of that purpose is height- 
ened by contempt for the manceu- 
vring imbecility with which it is 
pursued. It is, therefore, not un- 
natural, though quite unjustifiable, 
that Hamlet, in his behavior to the 
inquisitive old chamberlain, should 
lose sight of the reverence which is 
ever due from youth. to age, and, 
even when he has stabbed him be- 
hind the arras, should continue to 
the dead body the same strain of 
scornful irony wherewith he used 
to throw dust into the prying eyes 
of the living counsellor. But for 
wringing the kind, fond heart of 
Ophelia with words such as man 
should never speak to woman what 
can be said? There have been 
men who would tear open the soft- 
est breast for the satisfaction of 
finding their own names indelibly 
written on the heart. But surely 
the brave, noble-minded Hamlet 
would never be guilty of such cruel 
meanness, nor would Shakspere, 
who reverenced womanhood, have 
needlessly exposed Ophelia to in- 
sult, if some heart-truth were not 
developed in the exhibition. One 
truth at least it proves—the fatal 
danger of acting madness. Stam- 
mering and squinting are often 
caught by mimicry; and he who 
wilfully distorts his mind, for what- 
ever purpose, may stamp its linea- 
ments with irrecoverable deformity. 
But the best apology for Hamlet is 
to be found in the words of a poet 
who, perhaps, beyond all other 
critics had the clearest insight into 
the spirit and designs of Shakspere : 


“ For to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


Hamlet loved Ophelia in his 
happy youth, when all his thoughts 
were fair and sweet as she. But 
his father’s death, his mother’s 
frailty, had wrought sad alteration 
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in his soul, and made the very 
form of woman fearful and sus- 
pected. His best affections are 
blighted, and Ophelia’s love, that 
young and tender flower, escapes 
not the general infection. Did not 
his mother seem kind, faithful, in- 
nocent? And was she not mar- 
ried to his uncle? But after the 
dread interview, the fearful injunc- 
tion, he is a man among whose 
thoughts and purposes love can- 
not abide. He is a being severed 
from human hopes and joys, vowed 
to other work than courtship and 
marriage. The spirit that called 
him to be an avenger forbade him 
to be alover. Yet, with an incon- 
sistency as natural as it is unrea- 
sonable, he clings to what he has 
renounced, and sorely feels the 
reluctant repulse which Ophelia’s 
obedience presents to his lingering 
addresses. 

Hamlet’s, moreover, though a 
tardy, is an impatient nature, that 
would feel uneasy under the com- 
mon process of maidenly delay. 
Thus perplexed and stung, he 
rushes into Ophelia’s presence, and, 
in amazed silence, makes her the 
confidant of his grief, the cause of 
which she might not know. No 
wonder she concludes that he is 
really mad for her love, and enters 
readily into what to her appears to 
be an innocent scheme to induce 
him to lighten his overcharged bo- 
som, and ask of her the peace 
which, unasked, she may not offer. 
She steals upon his solitude while, 
weary of his unexecuted task, he 
argues with himself the expediency 
of suicide. Surprised as with a 
sudden light, his first words are 
courteous and tender, till he be- 
gins to suspect that she, too, is set 
on to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery; and then, actually mad- 
dened by his self-imposed neces- 
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sity of acting madness, he dischar- 
ges upon her the bitterness of blast- 
ed love, the agony of a lover's 
anger, as if determined to extin- 
guish in himself the last feeling 
that harmonized not with his fell 
purpose of revengeful justice. 

This is, perhaps, the most ter- 
rifically affecting scene in Shak- 
spere. Neither Lear nor Othello 
is plunged so deep in the gulf of 
misery. 

The famous soliloquy which is 
thus painfully interrupted has been 
injured by its own celebrity. It 
has been so often quoted, torn 
from its vital connection with its 
parent stock, that we are hardly 
conscious that it derives its whole 
sense and propriety from the per- 
son by whom, and the circumstan- 
ces in which, it is spoken. 

Shakspere has been accused of 
inadvertence in putting such doubts 
into the mouth of one who had ac- 
tually seen and conversed with a 
denizen of that 

“* Undiscovered country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns.” 

But though an apparition might 
confirm the faith of a hereafter 
where it pre-existed, where that 
faith was not, or was neutralized 
by an inward misery implicated 
with the very sense of being, its 
effect could be but momentary or 
occasional ; a source of perplexity, 
not of conviction, throwing doubt 
at once on the conclusions of the 
understanding and the testimony 
of the senses, and, fading itself into 
the twilight of uncertainty, making 
existence the mere shadow of a 
shade. 

Hamlet in his first soliloquy talks 
like a Christian—an unhappy and 
mistrusting Christian, indeed, but 
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still a Christian who reveres the 
almighty canon. But now, when 
his doubts have received that con- 
firmation which should seem cer- 
tain, he talks like a speculative 
heathen, whose thoughts, floating, 
without chart or compass, on the 
ocean of eternity, present the fear- 
ful possibility of something after 
death, but under no distinct con- 
ception either of hope orfear. The 
spirit has unsettled his original 
grounds of belief and established 
no new ones. That the active 
powers of Hamlet are paralyzed 
he is himself abundantly con- 
scious. Every appearance of ener- 
gy in others—the histrionic passion 
of the player, the empty ambition 
of Fortinbras, the bravery of grief 
in Laertes—excites his emulation 
and his self-reproaches. Yet day 
after day, hour after hour, the exe- 
cution of his vow is in his hand. 
No fear, no scruple seems to de- 
tain him; and yet, after the play 
has caught the conscience of the 
king and every doubt of the ghost’s 
veracity is removed, that very 
ghost upbraids his almost blunted 
purpose. The power of action re- 
visits him only at intervals, and 
then his deeds are like startings out 
of slumber, thrustings on of his des- 
tiny. In one of these fits he stabs 
Polonius ; in another he breaks open 
the commission of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, and, without consid- 
ering how far they might or might 
not be privy to his uncle’s treach- 
ery, sends them by a forged instru- 
ment to the block. 

At last, when the envenomed ra- 
pier has wound up his own tragedy, 
he finds new strength in his dying 
moment, and in an instant per- 
forms the work, and dies ! 
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THE CRISIS IN ITALY. 


THREE noticeable communica- 
tions under the title of “ ‘The Fail- 
ure of the Catholic Party in Italy” 
were published in the London Zad- 
let in its issues of March 15 and 
May 3 and 10, and introduced by 
the editor with the following re- 
mark : 

“We have received a very thought- 
ful communication respecting the 
past and future of the Catholics in 
Italy, to which, as it is well deserv- 
ing of serious attention, we have 
thought it well to give publicity.” 

The first of these communica- 
tions raises the questions: “ Where 
were the Catholics of the Pontifi- 
cal States? Where were the Ro- 
mans when Garibaldi and the 
Piedmontese moved against the 
Eternal City?” Then follow the 
answers given by Catholic politi- 
cians, which the writer analyzes and 
finds unsatisfactory. The third is 
principally occupied with the de- 
velopment of the writer’s own an- 
swer contained in the second arti- 
cle, and with answers to supposed 
objections. Itis tothe second com- 
munication, which we publish en- 
tire, that we would call the atten- 
tion of our readers : 


“As we have seen, the indifferentism 
of the Catholics in Italy cannot be ex- 
plained sufficiently by the terrorism of 
the revolutionary government and the 
limited electoral law ; not by the politi- 
cal inexperience of the people ; not by 
the want of a fixed programme ; not by 
the attitude of the Holy See, and not 
even by the love of the united kingdom 
which is attributed to the mass. But 
what can be the true explanation? We 
have studied the conditions of Italy for 
a long time, and we come to the conclu- 
sion: It can be found only in the low 

social state of the country-people, who 


form 60 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion of Italy. Misery and desperation is 
their daily life ; they begin the day with 
hunger and finish it with hunger. They 
could not have any interest in defend- 
ing an order of things which leaves them 
in misery ; they could not feel enthusi- 
asm for a government, and patriotism 
for a state, which does not make social 
and economical reforms calculated to 
elevate the people to a condition worthy 
of mankind. For the same reason they 
cannot now have any interest or enthu- 
siasm for the new government, which 
has made the situation worse. For the 
same reason they cannot have any inte- 
rest in the rising Catholic party, which 
promises, indeed, fine things, but which 
has nothing for their hunger. Therefore 
they do not care at all for politics and 
for political parties. Only a social re- 
formation would help them ; and there- 
fore the Internationalists have some in- 
fluence and excite some hope, and Gari- 
baldi, who utters from time to time a cry 
of pain about the misery of the people, 
excites such great sympathy. But the 
mass of the people has yet too much re- 
ligion and is notinclined to make a revo- 
lution. This is the condition of the Ital- 
ian country-people. Thisis our expla- 
nation of a political indifferentism the 
like of which was never seen in the world 
before. 

“The landed property in Italy is gen- 
erally in the hands of landlords of the 
old nobility or rich citizens, who live for 
the most part of their time in the cities, 
and do not know the people who live on 
their estates. Very many of them take 
no trouble about their properties, and 
leave them completely in the hands of 
industrial capitalists, who live also chief- 
ly in the cities, and cultivate the lands 
either through farmers or directly by 
a multitude of laborers with overseers. 
Every one of these gentlemen, landlords, 
capitalists, and farmers, look to get as 
much money as they can. That is, of 
course, natural. On the otherhand, there 


is some necessity for it, because they have 
to pay very heavy taxes, and agricultural 
products are cheap in Italy, so that they 
find it often more profitable not to culti- 
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vate the land at all. Therefore they try 
to get it cultivated as cheaply as possi- 
ble. 

‘“* Now, there are a multitude of unoc- 
cupied people who offer their services 
for the cultivation of the land. Other 
work they cannot do, because there is no 
trade and no commerce. They must get 
employment from the landlord, or who- 
ever manages the cultivation, so as not 
to die of hunger. And thus the landlord 
is absolute master of the wages, and acts 
accordingly. When he gives one lira, 
which is scarcely tenpence, a day, the 
laborer is very, very happy; if he could 
only earn tenpence every day he would 
be content all his life, and live with his 
wife and his children on that small sum. 
But the landlord often ‘gives only six- 
pence, and even less. Very often there 
is no employment ; for example, a long 
time in the winter. Improvements of 
the land or the roads, regulations of the 
rivers, etc., are made only in case of the 
greatest necessity, because that would 
cost money ; then the capitalist or the 
farmer, who is only a temporary mana- 
ger, has no interest in improving the 
land for those who may succeed him ; 
moreover, once. asking a farmer why he 
left the land in such a miserable state, 
we got the answer, ‘ My condition is all 
the better for it, because otherwise the 
landlord would raise my rent at once, and 
all my work would go for nothing.’ In 
these days of idleness the laborer and 
his family must live, as every one will 
see, hungry and discontented ; from his 
small savings, if any, he can spare no- 
thing. And. moreover, the laborers 
cannot all get work when there is 
work to be done, because there are too 
many. What can they now do? Live 
idle and hungry or become brigands. 
Imagine, for a better view of this condi- 
tion, a town of from one to ten thousand 
inhabitants in the country of Italy, nice- 
ly situated either on a hill—and that is 
the rule—or in the valley. There are a 
few poor priests, who cannot afford to 
buy a newspaper, some policemen, and 
some trades-people; the other fashion- 
able people consist of from one to five 
‘signori,’ landlords, or capitalists, or 
farmers. All the other inhabitants are 
people who possess nothing, who have 
no work of any kind besides the work 
on the property of the landlord—on the 
land, in the vineyard, the olive-garden, 
the wood, the stalls, where they are 
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sometimes occupied. 
country-life. 

‘*We repeat here that we speak about 
the general condition of Italy ; that there 
are exceptions we know very well, but 
they are exceptions. In some parts the 
peasants have their own property, in 
others you find manufactories, especial- 
ly in the north of Italy. Some of the 
people also find a way to improve their 
condition ; they go into cities and be- 
come servants, and send some money to 
their families in the country. Some go 
for many years abroad—to Austria, Ger- 
many, and France—are employed there 
in the heaviest labor in tunnels and on 
roads, and return with what they have 
gained, more or less demoralized. Many 
emigrate for ever, and the latest official 
statistics, which are of about the year 1876, 
show that in that year not less than sixty 
thousand countrymen emigrated. Some 
go with hand-organs through the world, 
and so live better than their families at 
home. In Southern Italy many sell their 
children to rascals who take them to other 
countries either for immoral purposes or 
to gain money for the ‘ padroni’ by beg- 
ging and playing. I think Englishmen 
know a little about these poor children. 
This is for many the way to improve 
their condition ; these are results of the 
miserable state of the country. 

‘Could you expect now that these 
people would assemble to oppose Gari- 
baldi’s attacks and to defend their 
princes? Could you expect that these 
people would rush to Florence, to Rome, 
to Naples, to offer their blood in defence 
of the old order? Can you expect that 
these populations will defend the new 
government against a new revolution? 
Can you hope that they will hear with 
any interest about the programme of a 
new Catholic party which will bring 
back the old order of things? Although, 
I think, you can understand that these 
people are enthusiasts, at least for some 
days, when Garibaldi comes and says ‘I 
will help you,’ and when he orders out 
bread and wine from the houses of the 
landlords and the convents. This policy 
is understood by every one and interests 
every one. You can understand now, 
also, why so many of these people swear 
vengeance on a society which is so cruel 
to them, the laws of which do not give 
them the power to live as human beings. 
You can understand too, I think, why 
all the people like brigands, as a living 


That is Italian 


. 
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protest against society, and why all help 
them, and why they show not the slight- 
est interest in helping the policeman 
and the government to put down brigan- 
dage. 

“But is there nobody who takes the 
part of the people in this state? Yes, 
some helps they have : the first is the cli- 
mate of Italy, which makes hungerand bad 
clothes and miserable dwellings more 
easily borne than in northern countries. 
Secondly, there are some landlords who 
have feeling hearts, and provide at least 
the most necessary help against misery, 
although they do not think about any 
radical and durable change. And for- 
merly there were the convents, which 
gave the greatest relief to the poor, peo- 
ple may say about them whatever they 
like. Every one who suffered hunger 
could go to the convent and he got some 
help and refreshment, and, therefore, 
hunger was not so general in Italy, and 
nobody died from starvation. But now 
the convents are destroyed, their pro- 
perty is in the hands of city-people, Jews 
and other ‘ patriots’; and these legaliz- 
ed brigands, who have made the unity of 
Italy for themselves and not for the peo- 
ple, have no interest in the despised 
peasants. When you, therefore, make a 
journey in Italy and many come to you 
in the country and beg an alms, do not 
be angry with them. do not say, Why do 
you not work? Look them in the face, 
and you will see that it is great suffering 
which compels those to be beggars who 
are naturally as proud as any other 
nation. 

‘*We have spoken freely and clearly 
about the social misery which we have 
seen in Italy, and which we believe is 
the first cause of the political misery. 
Now we conclude: Only a party which 
promises the people a better social con- 
dition and makes arrangements for their 
improvement can gain the support of 
the population and guide the future of 
Italy. The Catholic party must, there- 
fore, here begin and accept a social pro- 
gramme. Otherwise it will never suc- 
ceed ; otherwise it will find the same in- 
differentism in the future which the 
legitimate governments found in the 
past.” 


It is plain to any one who has 
paid attention to what is passing in 
Italy that its social and political 
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affairs cannot remain as they are. 
The question which is now coming 
rapidly forward is: Who shall take 
the lead and direct the Italian peo- 
ple to those needed reforms which 
alone promise an enduring peace 
and future prosperity? Shall it be 
the revolutionary party now led by 
Garibaldi, who seems actuated by a 
diabolical hatred to religion, and 
whose followers are made up of the 
worst elements of Italy? Or shall 
it be an _ enlightened Catholic 
party which, while securing the 
rights and independence of the 
Holy See, shall at the same time 
maintain as an integral part of its 
programme those necessary social 
and political reforms*which will se- 
cure tranquillity and a better and 
brighter future for their country ? 
There is always a_ tendency 
among the influential and ruling 
classes to forget that society and 
the state are organized not for the 
special benefit of the few, whoever 
these may be, or whatever may be 
their titles or their possessions, 
but for the common good—that is, 
for the equal good of alls The 
ruler, the statesman, or the legislator 
who does not keep this great end 
steadily in view ignores his func- 
tions, and if he deviates from it he 
is derelict in his essential duties. 
Whence do Internationalism and 
Communism, two of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies of our times, 
find the main reason for their ex- 
istence unless in the evils arising 
from the petty political divisions 
of peoples closely related, if not of 
the same race and land; and in 
the evils which come from the im- 
perfect laws which hitherto have 
controlled and directed the owner- 
ship of the soil? Now, it is for 
Catholic statesmen to see and ap- 
preciate these evils if they would 
be equal to the duties which their 
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position demands, gain the affec- 
tion of the people who suffer most 
from these evils, and become their 
leaders. “Catholicity fears no pro- 
gress that is not downward. It 
loves the people; it sojourned 
with them in the Catacombs; it de- 
livered them from pagan imperial- 
ism, protected them from the Mo- 
hammedan yoke, and struck from 
them the chains of feudal serfdom. 
It rejoices in the expansion of their 
justly-regulated rights and powers, 
in which, as in a dilated breast, 
its free spirit respires with ease.’* 

He is a superficial thinker who 
fails to detect the fact that the 
truths which these false movements 
contain, and ®hich give their pro- 
moters a certain hold on the peo- 
ple, are fragments separated from 
the great truths of Christianity, 
which alone reveal the intimate re- 
lations of brotherhood between man 
and man, and those rights and duties 
existing between man and all the 
natural gifts that go to make up 
this habitable globe. The aspira- 
tions which give force to these 
misdirected efforts have a legiti- 
mate basis. Satan always clothes 
himself in the garb of light when 
he would deceive men, and makes 
false promises of a real good when 
he would lead them astray. What 
makes these movements dangerous 
is not the truths which they con- 
tain, but their exaggeration. Re- 
form by evolution should be the 
watchword, and not by revolution. 
No one would recommend a man 
as a skilful surgeon who to set a 
broken finger would break one’s 
back. 

What else is the unity of peoples 
and of nations than the transfer to 
the political order of that divine 
bond of unity which has ever existed 


* Aubrey de Vere. Preface to Jrish Odes and 
Other Poems, The Catholic Publication Society. 
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in the church—a natural aspiration 
of the human heart which Chris- 
tianity has quickened into greater 
life, and realized more or less per- 
fectly in the ages of faith. What 
else is that political equality of 
which so many speak than an ap- 
proximation of the laws of the 
state to that equality which has al- 
ways prevailed among the house- 
hold of the faith in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church? Not many 
centuries ago, Europe was covered 
with primeval forests, peopled by 
barbarians whose instincts and 
habits were not far removed from 
our primitive Indians. What su- 
perior force tamed those wild in- 
habitants of the woods of the north 
and transformed them into civilized 
men? Who taught them the arts 
of civilization, and changed that 
vast wilderness into teeming gar- 
dens, populous cities, and organiz- 
ed those turbulent tribes into great 
nations? Question the authentic 
pages of history, and its unmistak- 
able voice proclaims, that force was 
the Catholic Church, those men were 
her apostolic missionaries. Catho- 
licity is the well-spring of life of 
modern civilization, and its inevita- 
ble and constantly recurring pro- 
blem from generation to generation 
is, how to bring the national, social, 
and political relations of men more 
completely in harmony with the uni- 
versal principles, the ideas of jus- 
tice, and the common brotherhood 
of men which the Catholic Church 
ever maintains and always teaches ? 
These problems cannot be set aside 
until the ideal of Christianity is 
realized, and it is for Catholic the- 
ologians, philosophers, and states- 
men to come forward with the 
courage which their faith inspires 
and take a leading part in the so- 
lution of these difficult problems, 
and, instinct with a supernatural 
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energy, contribute by their studies, 
earnestness, and activity to the ad- 
vancement of this providential 
movement of true progress. 

There are times in the affairs of 
nations when they are called upon 
to choose and to determine their 
line of action for future generations, 
and on this choice depends either 
a course of error, crime, ending in 
ruin, or, by a noble act of fidelity 
to truth, a career of increased jus- 
tice, a profounder peace and great- 
er prosperity. This period comes 
to every nation in its turn, and 
Italy now appears to be passing 
through its crisis. To prevent the 
people from being led astray and 
becoming the instruments of dema- 
gogues and revolutionists, Catho- 
lics have no other escape than by 
a fresh presentation of the great 
truths of Christianity in popular 
language and attractive forms be- 
fore the eyes of the people, and by 
making it plain to their comprehen- 
sion that the more practical appli- 
cation of its principles would reme- 
dy all existing removable evils and 
satisfy every legitimate aspiration. 
God has not abandoned noble 
Catholic Italy, and as in times past, 
so now its providential men will 
not be wanting. 

Catholics fall far short of their 
high mission when they are content 
torange themselves among the advo- 
cates of any one form of political 
government, or as the promoters of 
particular dynasties, or as partisans 
of the political divisions of a coun- 
try. This is not to say that Ca- 
tholics are not animated by the 
noble sentiments of love for their 
country, whether by birth or adop- 
tion, or that they do not prefer its 
institutions to all others, or that 
they are not free to co-operate with 
any honest political party and its 
just measures; to say this would 


be to join in with the calumny 
against Catholics invented by the 
Prussian liberals so-called. Ca- 
tholicity has no sympathy either 
with a one-sided exaggerated na- 
turalism or supernaturalism, and 
no such party would deserve or re- 
ceive from them their support. Ca- 
tholicity means universality, and 
takes up in its scope all the true in- 
terests of man. 

The true aim of a Catholic is to 
promote the reign of God in souls, 
and a glorified humanity in the 
ampler world to come; but he 
never forgets that the fruit of God’s 
reign in the individual is the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom upon earth, 
and the gate to the kingdom of 
heaven above is opened only by 
the key of his earnest and sincere 
and heroic labor in establishing 


this kingdom of heaven here below. 


For the aim of Christ was not par- 
tial or sectional in its scope, but 
universal. The end of his mission 
was the restoration of all things. 
He embraced in his design both 
heaven and earth. His was “the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, 
to re-establish all things, that are 
in heaven and on earth.” They 
have studied Christianity but slight- 
ly who entertain the idea that it 
has exhausted its power for good 
in the social order and political 
condition of things which now 
reign everywhere in the civilized 
world. O utopian schemer! there 
is a vista before the vision of 
Christ’s church of future things, 
and to which she is ever reaching 
forward and approaching, infinitely 
more perfect than that you so vain- 
ly dream. 

When Christ, nailed upon the 
cross, uttered with his expiring 
breath the cry, “ It is consummat- 
ed!” he proclaimed that the en- 
franchisement and glorification of 








the universe was essentially achiev- 
ed. Since that supreme moment 
God’s providence has conducted 
the order of grace, the whole course 
of nature, all creatures, the move- 
ments of history including _ its 
crimes and revolutions, to converge 
to this: either the world must 
throw itself into the arms of its 
Redeemer and Mediator, or re- 
turn to barbarism and perish mis- 
erably. 

Universal enfranchisement, in 
view of universal glorification, be- 
ginning here and now in the soul 
and embracing the whole universe 
in its consummation, this is Ca- 
tholicity, because it is Christianity. 
Christianity holds individual men 
and society ‘to this higher than 
a mere natural destiny with a 
more than deathless grasp. This 
aim alone is worthy of man’s high- 
est devotion, as it is alone ade- 
quate to his uttermost action. 

Unity among nations and peo- 
ples, more perfect justice between 
man and man, and the reign of 
universal brotherhood upon earth; 
the realization of these noble as- 
pirations is to be found nowhere 
except in the divine force which 
gave them birth. Not in a further 
departure from, but in a closer ap- 
proach to Christianity is the direc- 
tion in which lies the road to safe- 
ty, progress, and the glory of the 
world. Christ reigns! 

The timely pointing out and 
condemnation before the civilized 
world of the leading, active, mo- 
dern errors by the Syllabus, the 
value and importance of which is 
being better appreciated as these 
errors display their real character, 
was a noble act of Christian hero- 
ism on the part of the chief pas- 
tor of Christ’s flock, A Christian 
church whose authority dares not 
expose and condemn the threaten- 
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ing errors and vices of an age, no 
matter how popular these may be 
or who their teachers, is a sham 
and worthy of no respect. And he 
who knows how to interpret rightly 
the Syllabus will read in it the 
same answer essentially which 
Christ gave to the arch-enemy on 
the mount when, after his lying 
promises, he commanded him, in 
the might of his divine authority, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!” 
The church is Christ’s body, and it 
is Christ who speaks by the mouth 
of St. Peter’s successor authorita- 
tively to every age. 

But the church in condemning 
the errors of an age aims neither at 
stopping the progress of society nor 
at resuscitating a dead past, as 
some ignorantly or maliciously 
would have men believe. Her 
work is not one of mere negation, 
important as that at times may be, 
but one of building up and estab- 
lishing God’s kingdom of justice 
and peace upon earth. Hence the 
separation of the truths contained 
in these errors, and which give 
them currency and make them so 
formidable in the mouths of dema- 
gogues; and the pointing out the 
way of turning their destructive 
threats into precious blessings, this 
is a still greater and nobler and more 
heroic labor. This is the task now 
incumbent upon Catholics, and un- 
der the never-failing inspirations 
of God they will not fail in its ac- 
complishment. O providential ne- 
cessity! that compels the demon- 
stration of the great truth before a 
sceptical world that Christianity is 
no less the preserver of the family, 
society, and the state from impend- 
ing ruin, than the saviour from its 
sins of the individual soul. The 


church will never fail by the virtue 
of the indwelling presence of Christ 
to save the world until its consum- 
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mation. Christ is the Saviour of 
the world—Salvator mundi ! 

The times are out of joint, and 
it depends on Catholics to lead the 
way and set them right. Let en- 
lightened Catholics but speak out 
from their deep convictions, spring- 
ing from the common and divine 
source of their natural instincts 
and the teachings of their holy 
faith! For it inspires the soul 
with heroic courage, the loftiest 
hope, and an enthusiasm for im- 
provement which is_ illimitable. 
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The noble attitude of Leo XIIL., 
now happily reigning, is well 
calculated to inspire the Catholics 
of Italy and throughout the world 
with that lofty faith and courage 
which the present crisis demands; 
and the light which his course 
sheds on the problems of our day 
is the unerring finger of God’s 
Providence pointing out the way to 
a fresh triumph of Christianity, 
the renewal of society, and for man- 
kind a better future! 





THE VICTIMS 


It is becoming the fashion with 
certain writers on both sides of 
the Channel to undertake the re- 
habilitation of the men and of the 
deeds of ’93. Those who are dis- 
posed to waste their admiration on 
objects so unworthy would do 
well to ascertain beforehand to 
what they pledge themselves. 

“On the gth Thermidor,” said 
Count Joseph le Maistre, “some 
scoundrels sent other scoundrels to 
execution ’"—that was all; but the 
present sketch is intended to por- 
tray one of the sanguinary acts in 
that long tragedy, the French 
Revolution, which prove that the 
proscriptive genius of the Conven- 
tion survived its domestic quarrels, 
and that the so-called Sacre de 
’humanité was one continuous mas- 
sacre, which nowhere offered more 
lamentable scenes than at Auray, 
Vannes, and Carnac, where nearly 
two thousand prisoners of Quibe- 
ron, most of them mere youths, 
were murdered in cold blood, and 
this by order of the Convention. 
About two miles from Auray, 
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where the roads meet from Pluvi- 
gner, Auray, and Sainte-Anne, is a 
grassy opening of a circular form 
almost surrounded by woods. In 
its centre rises a Doric column of 
blue granite, supporting a globe 
surmounted by across. From one 
side of this open space, which bears 
the name of the Champ des Martyrs, 
a sombre avenue of firs leads to an 
oblong quadrangle, surrounded by 
a green terrace planted with rows 
of trees. At the farther end of this 
space stands a “Chapel of Expia- 
tion,” on the frieze of which are 
the inscriptions, “ Hic Ceciderunt” 
and “Jn Memoria Atterna erunt 
Justi.” 

When this chapel was built the 
renaissance of Christian art in 
France, inaugurated later by Rio, 
Montalembert, and Guéranger, had 
not yet dawned. Instead, there- 
fore, of the early Gothic forms so 
common in Brittany and so suita- 
ble to all its associations, rose this 
gloomy Doric temple, full of a 
melancholy befitting the massacre 
it commemorates, but lacking the 
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heavenward aspirations of faith and 
hope stamped by our forefactors 
on the Christian architecture of 
northern Europe. Each column 
supporting the facade is a mono- 
lith of granite from St. Malo, and, 
like the rest of the edifice, dark 
with damp. The one window, at 
the farther end, serves but to 
show the forlorn and unfinished 
state of the interior, where for fifty 
years the walls have been awaiting 
their frescos and the altar its or- 
naments. Owing to the constant 
succession of governmental changes 
in France the monument has never 
been completed. 

From the Chapelle Expiatoire, 
erected on the very spot of one of 
the massacres of which we propose 
to give an account, the visitor re- 
turns, by the fir-tree avenue, to 
the Chapelle Sépulcrale, also of 
Grecian architecture, and built 
against the church of the Carthu- 
sian convent. The fact of its hav- 
ing been raised by public subscrip- 
tion is indicated by the words in- 
scribed beneath the portico: “ Ga/- 
lia Marens Posuit.” 

Occupying the centre of the in- 
terior rises a mausoleum of white 
marble. In the end which faces 
the entrance is the bronze door of 
the sepulchral crypt, while the far- 
ther end faces the altar. The 
tympanum of the upper sarcopha- 
gus, surmounted by a cross, repre- 
sents France, covered with a wid- 
ow’s veil and leaning against a 
tomb, with the inscription: “ Qut- 
BERON, XXI. JULU, MDCCxcv.” Be- 
low this, in hemispherical niches, 
are the busts of De Soulanges and 
De Sombreuil, and beneath them 
the words, “Pro Deo, Pro Rege, 
nefarie Trucidati.” On the far- 
ther end are the busts of Mgr. de 
Hercé, Bishop of Dol, D’Hervilly, 
and De Talhouet. On the sides of 
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the monument are engraved the 
names (all that could be ascertain- 
ed) of 952 of the more than 1,500 
victims whose remains are piled in 
the crypt beneath. 

After the return of the Bourbons 
the curé of Auray carefully col- 
lected the remains of the victims of 
Quiberon and transported them 
hither. A rare engraving of the 
time represents the visit of the 
Duke d’Angouléme to this vault 
in 1814. In it the prince and his 
aides-de-camp are kneeling before 
a pile of skulls and bones, four 
metres in height, covering a space 
of not less than twelve metres 
square, while a priest, standing by, 
recites the prayers for the dead. 
On the 2oth of September, 1823, 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI., laid the first 
stone of the two chapels, which 
were inaugurated October 15, 1829, 
by the bishops of Vannes, St. 
Brieuc, and Quimper, in presence 
of a concourse of 20,000 men, come 
in procession, with their clergy, 
from two hundred parishes of 
Brittany. 

Thus, thirty-four years after their 
unrighteous deaths, the brave sol- 
diers of Quiberon received funeral 
honors, and the Restoration hasten- 
ed to put in possession of their last 
abode these victims of the First 
Revolution, as if under a presenti- 
ment that its time was short, and 
that ere long it also would be over- 
whelmed by the freshly-gathering 
clouds already darkening the hori- 
zon. 

We will briefly retrace the man- 
ner in which these unfortunate 
men fell into the power of the Con- 
vention. 

On the evening of the 21st of 
July, 1795, Fort Penthiévre, the key 
of the peninsula of Quiberon, and 
one of the last strongholds of the 
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royalists, was taken, rather by ruse 
than by superior numbers.* The 
secret approach of the republican 
troops in theincreasing darkness was 
further favored by a terrific storm. 
Peals of thunder, heavy rain, the 
roaring of wind and waves around 
the rocky promontory, effectually 
concealed the sound of columns 
advancing simultaneously from 
three different directions, while 
within the fort three republican 
subalterns and a number of pri- 
vates, who had enrolled themselves 
among its royalist defenders, had 
conspired with the besiegers with- 
out to deliver it into their hands. 
Still further to secure the success 
of his stratagem, General Hoche 
had placed in the van more than 
a hundred republican soldiers in 
royalist uniforms. These men, hav- 
ing obtained the password, gained 
easy admittance from their accom- 
plices within. The soldiers of 
Rohan and Périgord, who defend- 
ed the gates, were instantly over- 
powered and slain. Hoche had 
commanded that no quarter was 
to be given. “General Humbert,” 
he had written in his order of the 
day, “will take the fort, and kill 
all whom he finds in it, unless the 
fusiliers join his troop. The offi- 
cers, infantry, sergeants, and artil- 
lery-men are to receive no quarter.” 
The coup-de-main succeeded but 
too well. It was not until late in 
the evening that the multitude as- 
sembled in the lower part of the 
peninsula learnt that the only bar- 
rier that protected the royalists 
had fallen. The terror was intense 
among this unarmed population of 
old men, women, and children, who 
had come from all the surrounding 
neighborhood to seek refuge near 


* A full account of this disastrous night is given 
by M. Alf. Nettement in Qutberon (pp. 179 et 
seq.) Paris: Lecoffre. 
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the royalist camp. The republi- 
can columns drove all before them, 
and the cries of the panic-stricken 
people, as they rushed towards the 
port of Orange, greatly dishearten- 
ed the royalist troops, which, ow- 
ing to the tempestuous sea, had 
only then been able to disembark 
from the Loyal Emigrant, protect- 
ed by the guns of the English 
squadron. “These unfortunate 
beings,” wrote an eye-witness of 
the scene, “leaping into already 
overcrowded boats, perished among 
the equally crowded rocks. From 
sea and land shrieks of despair 
rose above the intermingling roar 
of the waves, the storm, and the 
republican guns pointed upon the 
fugitives.” Amid this dire confu- 
sion M. de Puisaye, commander- 
in-chief of the army of disembarka- 
tion, after giving orders to the 
young General de Sombreuil, and 
promising to support his move- 
ments, turned his horse’s head to- 
wards the coast, and from thence 
furtively escaped in a boat to the 
English vessels. 

De Sombreuil, around whom, 
after the cowardly disappearance 
of Puisaye, all that remained of 
the royal troops had rallied, found 
them wholly unable to withstand 
the attack of the enemy, who was 
far superior innumbers. For more 
than five hours, therefore, he with 
remarkable firmness and skill con- 
ducted the retreat until he had 
reached Fort Neuf, an insignificant 
place near the village of Fort Hali- 
guen, and the extreme point of the 
peninsula. Here again, from the 
republican ranks, was repeated the 
shout which from time to time had 
been heard ever since the com- 
mencement of the struggle: * “ Lay 
down your’ arms, brave emigrés! 


* See the account of M. de la Touche, p. 112. 
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No harm shall be done to you. 
We are all Frenchmen !”’ 

This invitation was now accom- 
panied by more emphatic protesta- 
tions than before. 

De Sombreuil thought not only 
of his men, but also of the helpless 
multitude besieging the few boats 
which the English fleet was able 
to send to their rescue through the 
tempestuous sea, and which, were 
he to strike one last and hopeless 
blow, must inevitably fall into the 
hands of an irritated conqueror. 
He therefore consented to a parley. 

On a little elevation between 
Fort Neuf and the fountain that 
supplies Fort Haliguen the con- 
ference took place between De 
Sombreuil and Hoche. 

“After it had continued a long 
time,” wrote Count Harscouet de 
St. Georges, “our brave young 
chief rode towards us, and said in 
a loud voice: ‘Gentlemen, I have 
obtained a promise that the lives 
of all shall be safe, my own life 
only excepted. Let those who do 
not trust to the capitulation join 
the English squadron by swim- 
ming or otherwise, if they are able. 
As for me, I remain.’”’ 

We quote the testimony of an- 
other eye-witness, M. de Chaume- 
reix, who wrote immediately after 
the event. 

“ Arrived at Fort Neuf,” he says, 
““M. de Sombreuil collected the 
débris of the different corps. The 
English corvette, the Zar’, anchor- 
ed near the coast, was firing on the 
central (republican) column, while 
the two other vessels manceuvred 
so as to protect us. M. de Som- 
breuil advanced alone towards the 
enemy, and made a sign with his 
hand. Thecolumn halted. Gene- 
ral Hoche, who commanded it, 
advanced a few steps, accompanied 
by two officers of his staff. M. de 
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Sombreuil said in a loud voice: 
“The men whom I command are 
resolved to die under the ruins of 
the fort. If, however, you allow 
them to embark, you will spare the 
shedding of French blood.’ To 
this Hoche replied: ‘I cannot al- 
low them to re-embark, but all who 
lay down their arms shall be treat- 
ed as prisoners of war.’ 

“* Will the emigrés also be in- 
cluded in this capitulation ?’ asked 
General de Sombreuil. 

**'They will,’ was the answer. 
‘Every one is included in it who 
lays down arms.’ 

““M. de Sombreuil, returning to 
the fort, said: ‘Gentlemen, I have 
obtained the most favorable con- 
ditions of which circumstances ad- 
mit, and I have engaged to lay 
down arms. Lay them down, 
therefore, and tell the English cor- 
vette to cease firing.’ Some per- 
sons who understood English then 
went down to the beach, and call- 
ed out for the sloops to retire far- 
ther from the shore, as a capitula- 
tion had taken place.” * 

Some, who had not any confi- 
dence in the promise given, pre- 
ferred to trust themselves to the 
stormy sea, but of these only 
small number reached the English 
fleet in safety. And now there 
were no more combatants, no more 
enemies; there were only the 
French republican soldiers and 
their French prisoners of war. 

The general feeling manifested 
by the bulk of the republican army 
when the struggle was over, far 
from being hostile, was favorable 
to the royalist prisoners. Even 
Tallien, who, immediately on re- 


* We are the more careful to give from authentic 
witnesses the details of the capitulation of Qui- 
beron, on account of the attempts made by certain 
modern French writers either to throw a doubt on 


its having ever taken place or else to deny it alto- 
gether. 
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turning into the revolutionary at- 
mosphere of Paris, showed himself 
so violent against them, appeared 
for the moment touched by their 
situation. It is also worthy of no- 
tice that by far the greater part 
of the army which had fought at 
Quiberon, not being influenced by 
that fear of the Convention which 
actuated Hoche and Tallien, per- 
sisted to the last in regarding the 
royalists as prisoners of war, and 
in treating them as honorable cap- 
tives, not as guilty criminals. 

On that same evening of the 21st 
of July Hoche ordered that the 
prisoners should be marched to 
Auray, six and a half leagues dis- 
tant. 

They departed in three columns. 
The first was composed of some 
thousands of the weak, aged, and 
helpless of every description, who, 
driven from their homes, had 


sought for safety with the royalist 


army. This column, after slowly 
advancing a league, was command- 
ed to disperse. The two other 
columns, formed of the dédris of 
the royal army and of Chouans, 
and amounting to about five thou- 
sand men, were taken by different 
roads to Auray. General Humbert, 
who commanded the escort, fore- 
seeing that many of the prisoners 
might profit by the darkness to es- 
cape, demanded, after again assur- 
ing them that they should receive 
no harm, their word of honor that 
they would not attempt escape. 
They pledged their word, and the 
signal for departure was given. 
The length and difficulties of the 
way, the blackness of the rainy 
night, the proximity of the woods, 
the fatigue of the escort, and the 
sympathy of the country people, all 
favored the escape of the prison- 
ers. But when all had had time 
to arrive at Avray not one was 
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missing. Some who had lost them- 
selves among woods or marshes 
followed the rest on the return of 
daylight, and of their own accord 
rejoined their fellow-captives. 

The first column reached Auray 
about eleven at night. The streets 
of the quaint old town were silent 
and deserted, but there were lights 
in the houses. “ All the women,” 
wrote M. de Chaumereix,* “ were 
at the windows with lights. Tears 
were streaming from their eyes, 
and I saw on their faces an expres- 
sion of the tenderest compassion.” 

The prisoners of the first column 
were crowded into the church of 
St. Gildas, and those of the second, 
who arrived some time after mid- 
night, into that of the Cordeliers, 
In each of these improvised pri- 
sons, which were too small for the 
numbers thrust ‘into them, a single 
lamp threw its dim light over the 
captives, many of whom were 
wounded, and who lay, without 
even a little straw, on the bare 
stone floor. 

“T passed this first night,” wrote 
the Chevalier de Grandry,¢ “on 
the steps of the high altar, nearly 
suffocated by the weight of my 
weary comrades, who lay stretched 
upon me. Many arrived in small 
bands, without escort, and, not 
knowing where to go, lay down in 
the street. None had tasted food 
since an early hour on the pre- 
vious day.” 

On the morning of the 22d the 
officers were separated from the 
soldiers and removed to the great 
prison called the Prison des An- 
glais. The misgivings to which 
this proceeding gave rise were in- 
creased when, later in the day, the 

* Rélation de M. de Chaumereixz, p. 12. 
+ The Chevalier de Grandry, one of the few survi- 
vors of the army of Quiberon, knelt, eight years af- 


terwards, on the steps of this same altar, by his 
bride, a near relation of De Sombreuil. 
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prisoners, strongly guarded, were 
marched to a place about a mile 
from Auray, where were assembled 
three thousand troops. This time, 
however, the republic contented 
itself with counting its victims. 
When they re-entered Auray the 
inhabitants openly expressed their 
joyful surprise, and requested per- 
mission to assist them. The re- 
publican authorities, willing to be 
saved expense, granted the request, 
and from that time it was to Ca- 
tholic Auray that the prisoners 
were indebted for food, medicine, 
and clothing, as well as consola- 
tion and services of every kind, 
the people treating as honored 
guests those whom the government 
regarded as its prey. 

On returning M. de Sombreuil 
was separated from the rest, and 
kept under guard in the principal 
inn of the town. Some days pass- 
ed, and in the course of that time 
Hoche, who had given his word 
for the lives of the prisoners, took 
his departure. Tallien, who had 
witnessed the capitulation, had al- 
ready quitted Auray, while his 
more violent colleague, Blad, re- 
mained at Vannes. Nearly all the 
troops that had fought at Quibe- 
ron, and were therefore aware of 
what had passed there, received 
orders to march to distant quar- 
ters. This careful removal of the 
authors and witnesses of the capi- 
tulation increased the existing ap- 
prehension as to what might be 
about to take place in Brittany. 

On the evening of the 26th De 
Sombreuil was brought back to the 
prison in an unconscious state from 
a pistol-shot in the forehead. The 
soldiers who carried him alleged 
that he had shot himself—a story 
which appeared highly improbable 
to the prisoners, knowing, as they 
did, the knightly and Christian cha- 
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racter of their young chief. 


They 
believed it to be an invention of 
his guards to conceal the fact of 
their having assassinated him in 
order to despoil him of the rich 
booty of guineas they expected to 
find in the possession of a com- 


mander-in-chief lately returned 
from England. It was, in any 
case, evident that he had been 
rifled of every object of value. It 
is, however, possible that, when the 
frightful prospect of the non-obser- 
vance of the terms of capitulation 
broke upon him, together with the 
thought that, in bidding his brave 
men lay down their arms, he had 
delivered them over to the execu- 
tioner, the blow for the moment 
unhinged his reason, and in a par- 
oxysm of agony he may have at- 
tempted suicide. 

When, on the following day, 
General de Sombreuil and some 
of his companions were taken be- 
fore a council of war, he answered 
his judges with a dignity and firm- 
ness which won all their sympathy. 
He desired nothing for himself, 
but demanded the fulfilment of the 
promise that the lives of his men 
should be safe. Then, turning to 
the soldiers who filled the hall, he 
said: 

“ Ready to appear before God, I 
swear that there was a capitulation, 
in which I received a promise that 
the emigrés should be treated as 
prisoners of war. I call you to 
witness, grenadiers !” 

As one man they answered: 

“Tt is true!” 

And the commissioners separat- 
ed, declaring by the voice of their 
president, Laprade, that they had 
no right to judge prisoners who had 
capitulated. 

General Lemoine, the republican 
chief of the department, furious at 
their resistance, immediately nom- 
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inated a new set of commission- 
ers,* to whom he declared that he 
would not suffer any refusal to act 
nor any allusion to the capitula- 
tion. Before this commission De 
Sombreuil, the Bishop of Dol, Count 
Joseph de Broglie, the Count de 
Landelle, and fifteen of their com- 
panions were brought on the after- 
noon of the gth Thermidor (28th 
of July), 1795. 

After the Count de Broglie had 
energetically reproached the coun- 
cil of war with its breach of faith, 
and De Sombreuil had reiterated 
his protest, they and their com- 
rades were condemned to death 
for having borne arms against the 
republic. They were chained to- 
gether in a wagon and taken to 
Vannes, sixteen kilometres from 
Auray, arriving there at midnight, 
before the sounds of the celebra- 
tion of this republican festival had 
died away. The dancing was still 
going on when the wagon passed 
heavily along the street, laden with 
the victims for the morrow’s butch- 
ery. 

They were shut up in the two 
towers surmounting the city-gate 
by the Garenne; this, the favor- 
ite promenade of the inhabitants, 
being selected as the place where 
they were to suffer. The chasseurs 
forming part of the nineteenth demi- 
brigade, and who had fought at 
Quiberon, had been toid off for the 
execution, but officers and soldiers 
alike refused to do the work of as- 
sassins. It was undertaken by a 
battalion of the Paris volunteers. 
While General Lemoine was in 
search of executioners, his victims, 


*It was only after the most imperative and 
threatening orders from General Lemoine that a 
new commission was formed, In Le Récit Sommaire 
de M. Chaumereix, pp. 17 and 30, we find the 
following: ‘* Tous les officiers ayant refusé, le gé- 
néral Lemoine ordonna que |’armée prit les armes, 
et il menaga de faire fusiller sur le champ celui qui 
n’accepterait pas sa place dans une commission.” 
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aided by the holy prelate who form- 
ed one of their number, calmly pre- 
pared themselves for death. 

On the morning of the 29th of 
July the prisoners, whose number 
was augmented by the addition of 
fourteen priests, were taken to the 
Garenne, the clergy reciting the 
prayers for the dying and their 
companions making the responses. 
When they reached the appointed 
spot an executioner approached to 
bandage the eyes of De Sombreuil. 
He signed the man back with his 
hand, saying, “I am accustomed to 
‘look my enemies in the face.” 
Then, with his last breath protest- 
ing against the slaughter of his 
comrades, he knelt down on one 
knee, bade the soldiers aim a little 
to the right, so as to be sure to 
strike him, and gave the order to 
fire. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-five, 
died Count Charles de Sombreuil,* 
one of the noblest victims of the 
Revolution. Besides heroic cour- 
age he possessed high qualities as 
a commander. Full of truth and 
loyalty, he knew not how to believe 
in meanness and falsehood in oth- 
ers, and even his enemies were 
struck by his remarkable personal 
beauty. 

Next to him fell the Bishop of 
Dol, still praying for his murder- 
ers. His was the death of a saint 
side by side with that of a Chris- 
tian knight. 

The signal having thus been giv- 
en by the death of General de 
Sombreuil and his companions, the 


* General de Sombreuil was brother to the heroic 
lady who drank a cup of blood to save the life of 
her aged father. Before leaving home, having a 
presentiment that he should never return, he laid 
a piece of black crape on the bed of Mile. de la 
Blache, to whom he was engaged. On the morning 
of his execution he cut off a lock of his hair, and, 
together with her miniature, which he always wore, 
placed it in the hands of a republican officer, who 
promised to convey it to this lady. She afterward 
became the Comtesse d’ Haussonville, 
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massacres were for more than a 
month to be continued on three 
points of the Morbihan—namely, 
Auray, Vannes, and Quiberon. Of 
the four military commissions now 
set up at these places, two were at 
Vannes, whither, on the 31st of 
July, a part of the prisoners were 
sent from Auray. 

“This time,’ wrote M. de St. 
Georges, “ we walked in broad day- 
light, escorted by a double file of 
soldiers, and found strong detach- 
ments posted at intervals along the 
four leagues of road which sepa- 
rate the two towns, in case the roy- 
alists of the country should attempt 
our rescue. On the way our con- 
ductors despoiled us of the best of 
our clothing, which they replaced 
by their own tattered uniforms, so 
that by the time we entered Vannes 
we looked like a band of brigands. 

“We were taken first into the 
court of an ancient convent, and 
left for two hours a spectacle to 
the revolutionary soldiers of the 
garrison, a troop selected for the 
sanguinary task it was shortly to 
fulfil. At this exhibition prepara- 
tory to our execution (to which it 
made an additional pain) none of 
the true people of Vannes appear- 
ed. We saw only those hang-dog 
visages which seemed everywhere 
to spring from the ground to assist 
at the hideous festivals of those 
miserable times. From thence we 
were taken to the church of the 
Grand Séminaire, called Du Mené, 
and chosen as our prison on ac- 
count of its isolated position. The 
church was then surrounded with 
troops, and fifty soldiers of the line 
placed on duty in the interior. 
The day had been intensely hot. 
We had left Auray before ten in 
the morning; it was now past six. 
No food had been given us, and 
we were fainting from exhaustion 
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and fatigue. As at Auray, so also 
at Vannes, the authorities offered 
us nothing. It was their business 
to kill us, not to keep us alive. 
However, they announced that ‘ if 
any persons chose to assist the pri- 
soners in the Church du Mené, the 
republic, in its munificence, would 
not hinder them from taking food 
to its captives.’” 

This was enough, for the people 
of Vannes, like those of Auray, 
were eager to follow the promptings 
of their generosity and courage; 
for, in those times of tyranny, the 
interest taken in the victims point- 
ed out their consolers to proscrip- 
tion. Rich and poor rivalled each 
other in testifying their sympathy. 
In a few minutes the pavement of 
the vast church was strewn with 
fresh straw, upon which were laid 
long rows of mattresses, while pro- 
visions flowed in abundantly and 
assistance of every kind was eager- 
ly rendered. The women espe- 
cially, as at all times when an im- 
mense woe calls forth a measure- 
less pity, seemed to the prisoners 
like the compassionate angels sent 
to sustain and comfort man in his 
distress. And during the three 
weeks that followed the same acts 
of generosity were daily renewed 
before the eyes of those who daily 
went thither to take new victims. 

“On the 1st of August,” wrote 
M. de St. Georges, “a captain of 
infantry, with a hideous counte- 
nance and a red cap, appeared at 
the prison, accompanied by a de- 
tachment of sans-culottes, and an- 
nounced that he must have ten of 
us instantly. As noone showed any 
inclination to answer this rough 
summons, he became furious, and, 
seizing a prisoner near him, swore 
that unless he were immediately 
obeyed he would run every one of 
us through. His threat would 
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doubtless have been carried out 
had not twelve of those who hap- 
pened to be nearest followed at 
random, and disappeared, never to 
return. Somehours passed. Sud- 
denly we heard a loud detonation ; 
then all was silent. ... One of 
the officers on guard, observing the 
anxious expression on our faces, 
said with a malignant smile: ‘ Do 
not be afraid, gentlemen; it is only 
the springing of a mine by our 
major de place. 1 may as well warn 
you that he will spring several 
more of the same kind in the course 
of the day.’ 

“One of the prisoners answered 
indignantly : ‘ We are soldiers and 
know how to die. Do you happen 
to be a coward yourself, since you 
impute cowardice to us? What 
heart can you have, who rejoice at 
our misfortune and mock us when 
we are face to face with death ?’ 

“ , ..+ We who remained then 


profited by the respite (at the sug- 
gestion of one of the elder noble- 
men) to divide our number into 
sections of ten or twelve persons, 
ready to march to execution at 


the first summons. Scarcely were 
these sections formed before an- 
other band of victims was summon- 
ed. The machinery of death was 
doing its work quickly.” On this 
first day about one-third of the 
prisoners were shot. 

At Auray it was on the 4th of 
August that the executions began. 
The few who effected their escape 
have left touching narratives of the 
scenes which passed within the 
prisons. In that in which were 
confined the remains of the heroic 
company of the old Chevaliers 
de St. Louis, the aged knights, after 
exhorting their younger compan- 
ions to die like Christian soldiers, 
worthy of their lineage and of their 

_ Cause, knelt and recited with them 
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the prayers for the dead, while their 
guards, wondering to find them- 
selves moved, joined them in re- 
peating the psalms of the church. 

“In a side chapel,” * wrote the 
Count de Montbrun, “the emigrés, 
nearly all naval officers, were pros- 
trate in prayer. ... When straw was 
offered for them to lie upon they 
preferred to remain on the damp 
ground, and to be allowed a light 
by which to readtheprayers. Some 
one having suggested taking a little 
food, ‘Let us rather,’ said M. de 
Kergariou, ‘ busy ourselves with our 
souls’; and he began the office for 
the dead, the rest answering and 
smiting their breasts, while the 
sound of their voices re-echoed sol- 
emnly in the gloomy church. 

“ Several ladies, having obtained 
permission to visit once more those 
to whom they had been as sisters 
and mothers, found the prisoners 
kneeling along the balustrade of 
the choir, while the aged Count de 
Soulanges, wounded and ill, was 
fulfilling for the last time the func- 
tions which were on the morrow 
to devolve upon M. de Kergariou. 
Leaning for support against the 
altar, he was saying the prayers for 
the agonizing. The soldiers at 
this sight remained silent and re- 
spectful. The women wept. 

“* Your charity, my ladies,’ said 
M. de Soulanges, ‘ follows us, then, 
even until death !’” 

The young Chevalier de Volude 
having been urged to state his age 
as a few months less than it was, 
asked M. de Kergariou-Locmaria, 
his uncle, whether life was worth 
the sacrifice of truth. (“ Za vie, est 
elle d'un prix egal au prix de la ve- 
rité?”) “Tt is better to die than 
purchase life by a falsehood,” was 
the answer; and shortly afterwards 
uncle and nephew were walking 

* Since called the Chapelle de l’Agonie. 
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side by side to execution, the for- 
mer barefoot in imitation of our 
Lord and his sacred Passion. 

One of the commissioners, touch- 
ed by the youthful appearance of 
the younger De Lassenie, suggested 
to him the same means of escape 
by saying: “ You are very young; 
you could not have been sixteen 
when you joined the emigrés?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” he replied, “I 
was sixteen. I cannot save my life 
by telling a lie.” 

He was sixteen years and four 
months. 

At Quiberon the condemned 
were crowded into a garret until 
the hour of execution. This took 
place by the sea-side, and the 
corpses were carried away by the 
waves. Twenty were shot at a 
time, and as there was only one 
soldier for each, very few died at 
the first shot. The local traditions 
affirm that each chose his own ex- 
ecutioner, whom he paid for shoot- 
ing him to the heart. For those 
who still had the money to pay, 
the tariff for each of these murders 
was a guinea * and the habiliments 
of the victim. 

An officer, M. de Kerauten, dur- 
ing an execution which happened 
to take place at nightfall, broke 
from his guards, and, plunging into 
the sea, gained an English vessel 
anchored near the coast. Another, 
M. d’Houaron, also burst his bonds 
and fled, throwing behind him from 
time to time a gold-piece, and thus 
delaying his pursuers until he had 
reached a farm, where a young girl 
concealed him in a haystack until 
in three weeks’ time he escaped in 
safety to his family. But these es- 
capes were very rare; few attempt- 
ed them, and still fewer succeeded. 

At Auray and at Vannes a ditch 
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* Muret, Histoire des Guerres del Ouest, tom. 
iv. p. 204. 
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was dug every morning in propor- 
tion to the day’s slaughter. ‘The 
prisoners, bound two and two, were 
ranged along its edge, with their 
faces towards the trench and their 
backs towards their executioners, 
so as to fall when shot, whether 
alive or dead, into the pit. Then 
the sans-culottes threw themselves 
upon the bodies, stripping them 
completely and carrying off their 
clothes. If in these they found 
money or valuables, they were com- 
pelled to share them with their 
superiors. The trench, dug each 
day, was not covered over until the 
morrow ; then, if any of the victims 
it contained still breathed, they 
were either despatched or buried 
alive.* 

At the spot we have already 
mentioned, where the roads cross 
from Auray, Pluvigner, and Sainte- 
Anne, is a solitary meadow on the 
border of a salt marsh through 
which, over its shallow and rocky 
bed, flows the Loc. At the time 
of which we write a winding path 
led to this meadow, which, sur- 
rounded by lopped and decapitat- 
ed oaks, had a singularly dreary 
aspect. Here it was that, in the 
fourteenth century, Charles de 
Blois lost his crown and life at the 
battle of Auray, after crossing, con- 
trary to the advice of Du Guesclin, 
the narrow valley of the Loc to 
attack the English battalions, mo- 
tionless upon the farther bank, un- 
der the command of the gallant Sir 
John Chandos. This field, already 
the scene of bloodshed in fair fight, 
was now to be the theatre of san- 
guinary tyranny and crime. 

Hither it was that, during three 
weeks, the prisoners were brought 
from Auray and shot, twenty at a 
time. The women of Auray, pro- 
vided with disguises, concealed 

* Account of M. Harscouet de St. Georges. 
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themselves in the woods of Kerzo, 
in readiness to facilitate the escape 
of any of the victims; but so close 
was the surveillance around the 
field of carnage that four or five 
only were able to avail themselves 
of this assistance. One of these, 
De Boisairault d’Oiron, threw him- 
self on the ground at the moment 
of the discharge; then sprang up 
and darted into the woods. The 
young Marquis de Rieux, the last 
of an illustrious race, had nearly 
succeeded in saving himself by the 
same expedient, but while making 
his way through the marshes he 
was pointed out to the soldiers by 
a cobbler of Auray. They fired, 
and he fell, mortally wounded. 
The wretch who had thrown him 
back into the hands of his murder- 
ers, on returning home that even- 
ing, took up a hatchet to chop 
wood. With the first blow he 
struck off his left hand—the hand 
he had stretched out to betray the 
fugitive. 

The commissioners were no less 
implacable at Quiberon than at 
Auray and Vannes. The sick and 
wounded prisoners, unable to ap- 
pear at the bar, were condemned 
unheard, and shot in their beds 
or upon the straw that had been 
thrown to them.* Not to one was 
mercy, or rather justice, shown. 
For all there was but one sentence 
—death. 

Thus perished in cold blood, 
within the narrow triangle of which 
Vannes and Carnac form the base 
and Auray the apex, nearly two 
thousand men, among whom were 
the flower of the chivalrous ancien- 
ne noblesse of France, besides a 

* This account, taken from the MS. narrative of 
M. le Comte Harscouet de St. Georges, helps to ex- 
plain the fact that the official list of the executions 
published by General Lemoine contains no more 
than seven hundred and ten names. The sick and 


wounded who were shot in their beds figure con- 
veniently among those who *' died in prison.” 
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large number of the brave and 
loyal peasantry of Brittany. From 
the 29th of July until the 26th of 
August the malignant vengeance 
of the Convention here pursued its 
murderous path, prolonging crime 
as others prolong pleasure, and in- 
tensifying its cruelty by pretended 
respites. Hope was held out (1) to 
those who were not more than six- 
teen years old at thetime of emigra- 
tion; (2) to the sick, and (3) tothose 
of plebeian origin; nor was it until 
the 24th of August that all these 
hopes were crushed, and the pri- 
soners given to understand that 
those only who came under the 
category of extreme youth had any 
chance of respite. 

This announcement was merely 
a snare laid by craft and cupidity ; 
the messenger sent to take these 
youths before the commission in- 
formed them that the interrogatory 
they were about to undergo was a 
mere form, and bade them carry 
with them all they possessed instead 
of leaving it in the prison, “ whither 
they were certain not to return.” 

Youth is credulous, and these 
young men joyfully believed in the 
treacherous hopes held out to them. 
“The young prisoners,” says the 
Count de St. Georges, “took away 
with them not only the money and 
various articles given them for their 
own use by the people of Vannes, 
but everything also which we, who 
had before us nothing but the im- 
mediate prospect of death, insisted 
on giving them. We also charged 
them with letters for our families.” 

No sooner did these youths, who 
at Vannes were thirty in number, 
appear before the council than 
they were asked their names, bound 
together in couples, and marched 
off to execution. One of these in- 
nocent victims was Louis de Tal- 
houet, whose father had been killed 
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at the head of his regiment on 
the 16th of July. Being seriously 
ill, his widowed mother and his 
sister, by persevering entreaties, 
and after surmounting immense 
difficulties, had obtained leave to 
remove him from prison to be 
nursed at the house of a relative at 
Auray. There also he was under the 
close surveillance of a soldier, who 
nevertheless showed himself con- 
siderate and humane, and the fam- 
ily ventured to hope. One morn- 
ing, however, when the poor youth, 
scarcely convalescent, was walking, 
supported by his mother and sister, 
two gendarmes appeared with an 
order to take him back to prison. 
This was the 25th of August, the 
day of his féte. The next morn- 
ing he was shot at Vannes. 

To atrocity of act was frequent- 
ly added atrocity of detail in the 
execution. M. d’Antrechaux, an 
officer who escaped, relates a dis- 
play of cold-blooded cruelty on the 
part of General Lemoine which 
shows to what manner of man 
Hoche had left the command of 
the Morbihan. 

“There was amongst us,” he 
writes, “one of the handsomest 
men I ever saw in my life. His 
name has escaped my memory. 
He could not have been more than 
twenty years old at most. Hedrew 
admirably. General Lemoine, hav- 
ing seen some of his drawings, took 
him to make his plans and take his 
portrait. He made him share his 
table, showing him every attention, 
and soon he was the favorite of all 
the officers of the staff. We re- 
garded him as saved. When the 
revocation of the respite arrived 
no one for a moment supposed 
that it would apply to him. The 
general had him, as usual, to din- 
ner, and treated him with even 
greater friendliness than ordinary. 
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At the end of the repast he called 
a corporal and four soldiers, and 
had him shot under his windows! 
The officers were indignant, and, 
at the risk of being disgraced, did 
all in their power to save the un- 
fortunate youth.” 

We will conclude this (still in- 
complete) narrative of these atro- 
cities with an extract from the ac- 
count given by M. de St. Georges 
of his own escape. 

“We were,” he says, “ transferred 
(August 25) to the Tour au Fou, 
a dependence of the old fortifica- 
tions of Vannes, and found there a 
large number of our, companions. 
After the final interrogatory we 
were led back to prison. On the 
morrow we were to die. On the 
26th, therefore, fresh victims were 
sent for every two hours. The 
prison was emptied story by story, 
beginning from below, without 
choice or order; all whom it con- 
tained being destined to perish. I 
had contrived during the whole 
day to elude the attention of the 
purveyors of death, and, with five 
of my companions, was so fortu- 
nate as to escape notice. We con- 
cealed ourselves among the rafters 
of the roof, and, when night came, 
succeeded in purchasing our lives 
of the sergeant and corporal of the 
guard for three hundred and fifteen 
louis d’or with which I had been 
furnished by some kind relations.” 


Such were the events which fol- 
lowed the disaster of Quiberon, and 
which, in spite of the vain and ini- 
quitous apologies attempted at the 
present time for the crimes of the 
Convention, furnish of themselves 
abundant proof that, after as well 
as before the fall of Robespierre, 
this exterminating assembly retain- 
ed to the full its murderous in- 
stincts and its implacable passions. 
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The memories of that time, re- 
lated from generation to generation 
during the long vedl/ées or fileries du 
soir, have remained engraved in the 
hearts of all true Bretons. Often 
may the peasants dwelling near the 
scenes of massacre be seen, on 
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their way to and from their daily 
work in the fields, kneeling at the 
foot of one of the wayside crosses 
so common in the ferny lanes of 
Brittany, to say a De Profundis for 
the souls of the noble victims of 
Quiberon. 
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ONE evening in the year of grace 
1815, after a day of excessive heat 
—the heat of a Spanish summer— 
the aged cura of San Pedro, a vil- 
lage a few leagues distant from 
Seville, returned from a round of 
parochial visits, weary and ex- 
hausted, to his poor presbytery, 
where awaited him his worthy sexa- 
genarian housekeeper, Sefiora Mar- 
garita. 

No one, however accustomed to 
the sight of poverty could have 
failed to observe the extreme bare- 
ness of the old priest’s dwelling— 
a bareness all the more noticeable 
from a certain air of pretension in 
the arrangement of the few poor 
articles of furniture, which made 
the nakedness of the walls and the 
more than doubtful condition of 
the floor and ceiling still more 
evident. 

Margarita had just completed 
the preparation of a small dish of 
olla podrida for her master’s supper, 
which, except the sauce and the 
pompous name, consisted of the 
remains of his dinner, seasoned and 
disguised with the utmost talent. 

“God be praised! Margarita,” 
exclaimed the cura, as he inhaled 
the appetizing odors which wel- 
comed hisreturn. “ The fragrance 
of your olla podrida would give a 
dying man an appetite! By St. 
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Peter, comrade, you ought to recite 
the whole rosary as an act of 
thanksgiving at finding so good a 
supper.” 

Margarita, looking round at these 
words, saw that her master was 
followed by a stranger. Her face, 
suddenly disconcerted, expressed 
a curious mixture of disappoint- 
ment and annoyance. Darting a 
glance first at the unknown per- 
sonage and then at her master, the 
latter said, with the apologetic tone 
of a child before a wrathful parent, 
“Bah! enough for two is enough 
for three, and you would not have 
had me leave a poor Christian, who 
for two days has not tasted food, 
to die of hunger?” 

“Holy Virgin! a queer sort of 
Christian, I should say, when he 
looks more like a brigand.” And 
she left the room muttering to 
herself. 

The guest during this doubtful 
reception remained standing mo- 
tionless near the threshold. He 
was a man of lofty stature, clad in 
garments that were torn in all di- 
rections. His flowing black hair, 
flashing eyes, and long carabine 
made, in fact, an ensemble little 
calculated to inspire interest or 
confidence. 

“Well?” he asked, “am I to go 
away ?” 
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With an emphatic gesture the 
cura answered: “Never shall he 
who seeks shelter beneath my roof 
be driven from it! Never shall he 
seek in vaina welcome! Put down 
your carabine; let us say Benedi- 
cite and sit down to table.” 

“T and my carabine never part 
company. The Castilian proverb 
says, ‘ Two friends are one.’ This 
is my best friend. I can sup with 
it between my knees; for, though 
you may suffer me in your house 
instead of turning me out of it 
before I have a mind to go, there 
are others who would not show 
me the same consideration. Now, 
then, to your good health, and let 
us begin.” 

The temperate cura of San Pe- 
dro was struck with amazement at 
the voracious appetite of his visi- 
tor, who, not content with devour- 
ing nearly the whole of the odla 
podrida, emptied the  wine-flask 
and left nothing of an enormous 
loaf. While occupied in thus 
clearing the table he looked from 
time to time uneasily around him, 
started at the slightest sound, and, 
when one of the doors suddenly 
slammed in the wind, sprang to his 
feet, grasping his weapon like a 
man who was determined to sell his 
life dearly. Then, recovering from 
the alarm, he sat down and contin- 
ued his meal. 

When this was finished he said 
to his host: “ You must now put 
the finishing stroke to your kind 
reception. I am wounded in the 
thigh. Give me some linen rags, 
and then you shall be rid of me.” 

“I do not want to be rid of you, 
my poor fellow,” said the cura 
kindly. “I am something of a 
surgeon, and can at any rate dress 
your wound better than a clumsy 
village barber. You will see.” 

So saying, he took from a cup- 
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board a bundle in which were 
rolled up old linen and other need- 
ful appliances, and, turning up his 
sleeves, prepared to exercise the 
functions of asurgeon. The wound 
was deep. A ball had traversed 
the thigh, and it must have requir- 
ed no small amount of courage and 
endurance for the man to have 
continued walking. 

“ You cannot go farther to-day,” 
said the cura as he probed the 
wound with the satisfaction of an 
amateur. ‘“‘You must be content 
to pass the night here. A few 
hours’ rest will give you fresh 
strength, lessen the inflammation, 
bring down the swelling, and . . .” 

“T must go to-day, and at once,” 
interrupted the stranger. “ There 
are those who expect me,” he add- 
ed, sighing, and then, with a fierce 
smile, “and others who seek me. 
Now, then, have you finished the 
dressing? Good! I feel quite 
fresh again. Givemealoaf. Take 
this gold piece for your hospitality, 
and adios!” 

The priest pushed back the 
money indignantly. “I am no 
innkeeper, and I do not sell my 
hospitality.” 

“As you please; and pardon 
me! Farewell.” 

Then, taking the loaf which Mar- 
garita, at her master’s bidding, had 
unwillingly brought, the strange 
visitor plunged into the woods 
which surrounded the cura’s lowly 
dwelling. 

An hour later, in the same woods, 
the sound of repeated firing was 
heard, and the stranger again hur- 
ried feebly into the presbytery, 
bleeding from a wound in the 
breast and pale as death. 

Hastily putting down some gold 
pieces, he said to the priest: “ My 
children—in the ravine—near the 
little river.” 
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He fell exhausted on the ground. 
The Spanish gendarmes rushed 
in, gun in hand, and found no re- 
sistance on the part of their pri- 
soner, whom they bound tightly, 
and then permitted the cura to 
dress his wound; but, heedless of 
the priest’s observations on the 
danger of removing him in his pre- 
sent state, they placed him on a 
cart and prepared to take their 
departure, saying, “ Whether he dies 
now or with a halter round his 
neck, his business is settled all the 
same. He is the famous brigand, 
José.” 

José looked his thanks at the 
cura and whispered, “ Water!” 
As the priest leant over him, hold- 
ing the cup to his lips, he said 
faintly, “ You understand ?” 

The cura nodded assent. 

No sooner had the men departed 
with their prisoner than, regard- 
less of the voluble representations 
of Margarita of the danger of go- 
ing through the woods at night, he 
hastened, as quickly as the deepen- 
ing twilight would permit, in the 
direction of the ravine. There, by 
the corpse of a woman, killed pro- 
bably by a chance shot, he found 
an infant and a little boy about 
four years old. The latter was 
pulling his mother’s arm and call- 
ing on her to awake. 

The feelings of Margarita may 
be imagined when she beheld her 
master re-enter the house with two 
children. 

“Saints of Paradise!” she ex- 
claimed, “ and what are you going 
to do with them, sefior? We have 
barely enough as it is to live upon, 
and here are you bringing in two 
children! Well, I suppose, then, that 
I am to go begging for you and them 
from door to door. And after all, 
what are they? The sons of a 
vagabond, a gypsy, a brigand, and 
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perhaps worse! For certain they 
are not even baptized !” 

At this moment the babe in 
swaddling-clothes began to cry. 

“And how is this child to be 
fed?” she resumed. “You can’t 
pay a nurse; and as for the sleep- 
less nights 7 am to have with it, 
what will they matter to you, sleep- 
ing at your ease all the same? 
Holy Virgin! it cannot be six 
months old. Luckily there issome 
milk in the house, which only wants 
warming.” 

Then, forgetting her displeasure 
after having thus relieved her feel- 
ings, she took the infant in her 
arms, kissed it repeatedly, and, 
raking the fire together, set an 
earthen pot of milk upon the em- 
bers. When the little one had 
been fed and laid carefully to sleep, 
the elder boy had his turn. Whilst 
Margarita undressed him and im- . 
provised a bed with an old cloak 
of her master’s, the good man relat- 
ed where and how he had found 
the children, and how they had 
been bequeathed to him by their 
father. 

“This is all very good and very 
fine,” said Margarita; “but the 
chief thing is to know how we 
are to feed them and ourselves 
too.” 

Laying his hand on the Gospels, 
the cura answered: “‘ Verily I say 
unto you that whosoever shall give 
a cup of cold water to one of these 
little ones as being my disciple, he 
shall not lose his reward.’” 

“ Amen!” answered Margarita. 

Next day the priest buried the 
woman found near the ravine, and 
recited over her the prayers for 
the dead. 


Twelve years afterwards the 
cura of San Pedro, who was at that 
time seventy years old, was warm- 
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ing himself in the sun at the pres- 
bytery door. It was winter, and 
for two days not a ray of sunshine 
had until then pierced the clouds. 
By his side a lad of eleven or twelve 
years of age was reading aloud the 
breviary, and from time to time 
glancing somewhat enviously at a 
youth of sixteen or so actively 
working in the little garden. Mar- 
garita, nearly blind, was listen- 
ing. 

The sound of approaching wheels 
was heard, and presently a splen- 
did carriage on the road from Se- 
ville, instead of passing, drew up 
at the door. A servant in rich 
livery got down, and, going up to 
the old priest, asked him for a glass 
of water for his master. 

“Carlos,” said the cura to the 
younger boy, “fetch a glass of water 
for his lordship, and some wine also, 
if he will accept it—quick !” 

The nobleman then alighted from 
the carriage. He was a man of 
about fifty years of age. 

“Are these boys your nephews, 
padre ?” he asked. 

“Far better than that—they are 
my children; that is, of course, my 
children by adoption.” 

“ How so ?” 

“T will tell you, sefior mio; for, 
besides that I could not refuse to 
answer the inquiries of a great no- 
bleman like yourself, I, who am 
poor and old, with no experience 
of the world, have need of good 
counsel to direct me how I am to 
provide for the future of these 
young boys.” 

He then related their history, 
asking, as he concluded his re- 
cital, “ And now what would your 
lordship advise me to do with 
them ?” 

“Make them ensigns in the 
Royal Guards, and, in order that 


_they may keep a suitable establish- 
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ment, allow them a pension of four 
thousand ducats.” 

“Sir, I did not ask you to jest, 
but to advise.” 

“ And then your church must be 
rebuilt, and close by we will have 
a new and commodious presbytery 
with a garden. The whole shall 
be enclosed in a fence. See, I have 
the plan in my pocket. Does it 
suit you? When it is finished we 
willcall it Zhe Church of the Cup of 
Cold Water.” 

“What is the meaning of all 
this?” asked the bewildered cura. 
“What are you saying? Stay! I 
seem to have some vague recollec- 
tion of these features, of this 
voice ?” 

“Tt means that I am Don José 
della Ribiera,” was the answer, 
“and that twelve years ago I was 
José the brigand. I made my es- 
cape from prison; timés are chang- 
ed, and they have made the robber- 
chief the chief of a political party. 
You have been a hospitable host to 
me, and a father to my sons. Em- 
brace me, my children !” 

And he folded the boys in his 
arms. 

Then, holding out his hand to 
the cura, he said, “ Well, father, 
will you not accept the Church 
of the Cup of Cold Water ?” 

The cura, greatly moved, turned 
to old Margarita, who stood behind 
him weeping for joy, and said: 
“ Did I not remind you that ‘ who- 
soever shall give even a cup of 
cold water to one of these little 
ones should in no wise lose his re- 
ward ’?” 

A year afterwards Don José della 
Ribiera and his two sons were pre- 
sent at the consecration of the 
Church of San Pedro of the Cup of 
Cold Water—one of the prettiest 
churches in the neighborhood of 
Seville. 
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FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


Tue name of “ Fighting Fitzge- 
rald”” still exists, and comes to the 
surface when any mention is made 
of duelling as naturally as that of 
William Kidd as the typical exem- 
plar of piracy. The figure of Kidd 
has been taken out of the cloud of 
vague tradition and set distinctly 
and prosaically in the last volume 
of Macaulay’s History of England ; 
but Fitzgerald, who flourished much 
later, and in a time which has fur- 
nished some of the most graphic 
sketches in English anecdotical 
literature, has thus far failed to 
be shown to the public in any hu- 
man or possible form. He is vague- 
ly known as the chief of duellists 
in the place and time—Ireland at 
the end of the last century—when 
duelling was carried to its highest 
extravagance ; but Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, who gives such a full ac- 
count of the society of fire-eaters 
and the notable duels of his time, 
makes only incidental mention of 
“Fighting Fitzgerald.” He had 
ended his career before Sheil’s 
time, and was not a member of the 
bar, so that he missed furnishing a 
parallel portrait to that of Lord 
Norbury, who was one of his al- 
most innumerable antagonists in 
the “fifteen acres.” Yet “ Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald” was one of the 
most notable as well as notorious 
persons of his day, a type of the 
Protestant gentry of Ireland at the 
time of our Revolution, and re- 
markable in his character and ca- 
reer to a degree that seems a pro- 
digy to us, like a Nero, or the 
strangest compound of ferocity and 
foppery that ever lived. 

George Robert Fitzgerald was 


born in the latter half of the last 
century in his father’s mansien in 
the beautiful vale of Turlough, 
north of the town of Castlebar, in 
the county of Mayo. He was of 
the noble Geraldine family on his 
father’s side, coming, as he boast- 
ed, of the elder or Desmond branch, 
which was banished from its pos- 
sessions in Waterford to the wilds 
of Connaught by Cromwell. His 
mother was Lady Mary Hervey, 
daughter of the Earl of Bristol, 
and sister of the acquiescent hus- 
band of the bigamous Duchess of 
Kingston, Foote’s enemy, and of 
the Earl Bishop of Derry, who for 
a time assumed to lead the Volun- 
teer movement in Ireland with the 
pomp and ambition of a king, and, 
after the disappointment of his pre- 
tensions, lived in Italy in a haugh- 
ty and epicurean idleness, and a 
contemptuous disregard for the du- 
ties of a bishop of the Established 
Church and of public opinion about 
his course of life, perhaps more as- 
tonishing than anything in eccle- 
siastical history. 

There was a saying that “ God 
made men, women, and Herveys,” 
and the vagaries of the race were 
never more singularly marked than 
in this Irish collateral descendant. 
Nothing but what is favorable is 
known of his mother, from whom 
he probably derived the sweetness 
of manner and affability which usu- 
ally distinguished him when not 
enraged. She had been a maid of 
honor to the Princess Amelia, and 
her transfer to the mansion of a 
Connaught squire such as it was 
at that time, with its riot, coarse- 
ness, and barbarism, must have 
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been a somewhat similar shock to 
that which Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
Butler has recorded of her expe- 
rience at the South Carolina plan- 
tation of her husband. The father 
of George Robert Fitzgerald was 
one of the worst specimens of his 
class. The Protestant country gen- 
tlemen of those days lived in a 
state of riot, ignorance, and bru- 
tality quite unparalleled in any 
modern civilization. Hunting by 
day and orgies at night were their 
habitual occupation, diversified by 
duels. George Robert’s mother 
was soon compelled to leave her 
husband and return to England, 
while he paraded his debauchery 
by seating his mistress beside him 
on the bench of the assize court 
on its periodical visits to Castlebar. 
We can form an idea of the state 
of society in which such a thing 
was tolerated without any special 
opprobrium. It must be remem- 
bered that he was not an obscure 
man, but a representative of one of 
the noblest families in Ireland and 
the owner of an estate of five thou- 
sand pounds a year, equal to at 
least fifty thousand dollars in our 
experience. 

George Robert was educated at 
Eton by the instigation of his mo- 
ther’s family. At sixteen years of 
age he received a commission in 
the army, and was stationed at 
Galway, the very focus of the wild- 
est riot of that day. He soon earn- 
ed the sobriquet which distin- 
guishes him in history. He fought 
with a Mr. French, who had the 
presumption to bring him a chal- 
lenge from a tradesman whom he 
had cudgelled. They locked them- 
selves into the parlor of an inn 
and commenced to shoot. Fitz- 
gerald missed his man and French’s 
pistol flashed in the pan. Young 
Fitzgerald stepped forward with 


courteous generosity and proffered 
his powder-horn to supply the 
priming. Alarmed by the shot, the 
people of the house broke down 
the door, and there was an end to 
that duel. A second duel in Gal- 
way was caused by his petulance 
toward an elder officer, whose man- 
ners he did not like, and in this he 
received a crack in the skull from 
the pistol-bullet which he carried 
to his death, and which may cha- 
ritably be supposed to have added 
to the wildness of his temper. It 
was found necessary to trepan his 
skull, and on the operating-table 
he begged the surgeon to spare his 
toupee. He was soon the most fa- 
mous of all the ready fighters of 
Connaught in his eagerness for per- 
sonal encounters and daring and 
insatiable recklessness. From Mayo 
he went up to Dublin, preceded by 
his fame, which was ‘soon estab- 
lished on a metropolitan basis by 
half a hundred encounters. In 
Dublin George Robert fell in love 
with the prettiest and richest young 
lady of her time, Miss Connelly, a 
sister of the great commoner, Mr. 
Connelly of Castletown, and a cou- 
sin of the Duke of Leinster. Fitz- 
gerald was extraordinarily hand- 
some and of very fascinating man- 
ners with ladies, nor is it likely 
that his reputation for recklessness 
and bravery injured him in the es- 
timation of a spirited Irish girl. 
Mr. Connelly did not approve of 
such a brother-in-law, and conse- 
quently there was an elopement, 
with a reconciliation afterward and 
a grand wedding journey to Paris 
on the wife’s fortune. 

Here Fitzgerald was the wonder 
of the hour from his magnificence, 
his profuseness, and his reckless 
daring. Louis XVI., who was lazy 
and peaceable, said sneeringly. 
“Herecomes Jack, the giant-killer,” 
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and Fitzgerald has been credited 
with the sublime imnpudence of the 
remark concerning the identity of 
the thief, on seeing his majesty’s 
portrait hung beside that of the 
Saviour. It has been attributed to 
many others on as many different 
occasions, and it is really doubtful 
if it was ever uttered by anybody ; 
but it suits Fitzgerald’s “style” 
better than most of its supposititious 
authors. He was a companion of 
the Count d’Artois in the wildest 
dissipation, and had the prover- 
bial ill-fortune which accompanied 
games of hazard with that accom- 
plished prince. He astonished all 
the royal hunt by leaping on horse- 
back a wall with a descent of four- 
teen feet into the Seine, and swim- 
ming across to bring the deer to 
bay, and had the distinguished 
honor of handing the knife to the 
king tocut the poor animal’s throat. 
But the fate overtook him which 
usually befalls the brilliant spend- 
thrift. And. here crops out that 
part of his character seemingly so 
inconsistent with his courage, his 
haughtiness, and his recklessness, 
but which the record shows to be 
characteristic of many of his class. 
Thackeray depicts it very power- 
fully in the Luck of Barry Lyndon, 
but his hero was not of the blood 
of the Fitzgeralds nor a gentleman 
by breeding. Impatient at being 
without money, Fitzgerald bet at the 
gambling-table when he could not 
pay his losses, engaged in ques- 
tionable jockeying transactions, and, 
strangest of all, had fits of abject 
cowardice, as though his spirit was 
contaminated by embarrassment 
and meanness. As if to complete 
a parallel to Pope’s portrait of his 
famous ancestor in 


“ Pride that licks the dust,’’ 


he was ignominiously kicked from 
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the door of a gambling-room by 
the Count d’Artois, without resent- 
ing it, for dishonoring a bet. 

He soon returned to Dublin and 
resumed his spirit and his honor 
with a supply of money. The tra- 
dition of his appearance long sur- 
vived in society. He is described 
as rather low in stature but elegant- 
ly made, and he dressed in the 
most elegant French fashion, the 
button and loop of his hat, his 
sword-knot and buckles all brilliant 
with diamonds, his garments of 
brocade and velvet, a muff on his 
arm, two enamelled chains with a 
multitude of seals dangling from 
each fob, and an appearance so 
light, foppish, and yet distinguish- 
ed that it was impossible to be- 
lieve him the author of the des- 
perate and ferocious deeds credit- 
ed to his name. His career was 
wilder and more reckless than ever. 
Among other exploits he fired a 
pistol in the streets at Denis 
Browne, high-sheriff of Mayo, and 
struck. “Black Jack” Fitzgibbon, 
afterward Earl of Clare, a blow in 
the face; and out of his violences 
these two deeds at least were fully 
avenged in the future. About this 
time he retired to his estate in 
Mayo, and there, according to ac- 
count, actually took an interest in 
the welfare of his tenants. He en- 
deavored to encourage the growth 
of wheat and to establish a linen 
manufacture. Wild as he was, he 
showed that there was something 
more to his character than the 
mere bully and spendthrift- A de- 
bauchee, it may be said, he never 
was. His tastes were moderate in 
all indulgence of the appetites. 
His wife died, leaving an infant 
daughter, and Fitzgerald, who had 
always been a most tender and de- 
voted husband, was nearly frantic 
with grief. He started with the 
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body for the burial-place of her 
family in the county of Kildare, 
where she had requested that she 
might be buried, and traversed the 
whole distance in the dead of win- 
ter with a long procession compos- 
ed of his servants and followers. 
At the inns he had the coffin 
brought into his room to lament 
over it. Atone place the innkeeper 
objected to having the foreign 
corpse brought into the house, as 
it might bring ill luck, and was 
nearly made a corpse himself by 
the furious mourner, who drove 
him out of doors with his sword. 
On his return Fitzgerald took up 
the wild habit of hunting by night, 
and rode over the hills of Mayo in 
the chase, accompanied by servants 
with flaming torches to show the 
way, like a veritable demon hunts- 
man. The memory of the mid- 
night hunts, the wild chorus of 
dogs and the shouts of “mad Fitz- 
gerald” as he tore headlong by, is 
yet a tradition in the region about 
Turlough. Among his exploits was 
his leaping his horse over a preci- 
pice for a bravado to the gentle- 
men of the hunt. The poor ani- 
mal was killed, but he escaped 
without injury. Equally charac- 
teristic was his driving a person 
from table because he was too fat 
and-the sight of him eating would 
shock his delicate sensibilities. 
This compound of the exquisite 
and the dare-devil must have been 
a strange being to the squires of 
Mayo. 

During the latter part of his life 
on his estate Fitzgerald acted as 
though he were “fey,” to use the 
Scotch expression for one doomed 
to a violent death by his own con- 
duct. He quarrelled with the 
Brownes, the all-powerful family in 
the west, the head of which was 
Lord Altamont, and a member, 
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Denis Browne, the sheriff, whom he 
had shot at in Dublin. For some 
fancied pique he rode up to the 
hall-door of Lord Altamont and 
shot the watch-dog on the porch, 
leaving word that while he would 
not allow the men to keep dogs, he 
would graciously permit the ladies 
of the family to keep a lapdog 
each. Next he rode up to the 
door of Denis Browne, called him 
a coward, and dared him to come 
out and fight. Browne could not 
refuse so open an affront, and offer- 
ed a meeting, stipulating that the 
weapons should be broadswords, in- 
asmuch as he was heavy and clumsy 
and no match with small-sword or 
pistol for so accomplished a duel- 
list. To this Fitzgerald agreed, 
but when he came to the place of 
meeting he was seized with a sud- 
den spasm of ferocity and fired a 
pistol at Browne, who fled into a 
house. He quarrelled with Dick 
Martin, who 


** Ruled the h less wilds of C ” 





and was afterwards known as the 
Henry Bergh of his day in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. They met in the 
streets of Castlebar and fought, 
Martin being wounded in the breast. 
On this occasion, as on some others, 
Fitzgerald was accused of wearing 
a bullet-proof undergarment, but he 
was generally acquitted of this sus- 
picion in popular estimation. At 
a duel in Belgium in which that 
gallant Irish gentleman, Hamilton 
Rowan, was his second, the test 
was proposed, and it was conclu- 
sively proved that he was not 
guilty of such treacherous coward- 
ice. Not satisfied with having 
quarrels on his hands with the 
Brownes and the Martins, he one 
after another insulted the Blakes, 
the Bodkins, the Frenches, and all 
the proprietors of his neighbor- 
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hood, so that he was without a sin- - 


gle powerful friend within it. Not 
only did he alienate all his equals 
and associates, but he could not 
restrain himself from acquiring the 
enmity of the peasantry by shoot- 
ing their dogs and in other ways 
wantonly injuring them. He had 
no support or faction in the coun- 
ty except a set of desperate fol- 
lowers. Their places were no sine- 
cures, and he was fond of trying 
their courage by some desperate 
freak. On one occasion he fan- 
cied that he wanted an attorney, 
and engaged one in Dublin to go 
down to Mayo for permanent ser- 
vice. On getting into the carriage 
at night for the journey the attor- 
ney found a speechless person in a 
fur coat on the seat beside him, and 
woke up in the morning to find he 
had been riding beside a huge 
black bear, one of Fitzgerald’s pets. 
Fitzgerald ordered the bear to kiss 
the attorney, and in the struggle of 
the bear to put his muzzle in his 
face he broke out of the carriage 
and ran away amid the wild laugh- 
ter of his employer. 

Fitzgerald became involved in a 
lawsuit with his disreputable fa- 
ther for the arrears of a rent- 
charge on his estate settled at the 
time of his son’s marriage and never 
paid. In accordance with Fitzger- 
ald’s views of justice he took his 
father a prisoner and carried him 
off to his own house. An attempt 
was made to rescue the old man, 
and his son removed him to a for- 
tification which he had construct- 
ed on a hill in his demesne and 
armed with the cannon of a Danish 
ship which had been wrecked on 
the coast. An appeal was made 
to the central authority in Dublin 
Castle, and a detachment was sent 
to reduce the fort. They found 
the guns dismounted and spiked, 
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and that Fitzgerald had taken his 
father with him in a boat to one of 
the islands in Sligo Bay. Finally 
the old man agreed to sign the 
necessary papers for a settlement 
and was taken by his son to Dub- 
lin. As soon as he got there he 
had his son arrested for abduction. 
Fitzgerald was tried, fined a thou- 
sand pounds, and imprisoned in 
Newgate, from whence he publish- 
ed An Appeal to the Public in 
the shape of a pamphlet written in 
the elaborate language of those 
days, but with very considerable 
eloquence and force, and but few 
signs of that extravagance which 
might have been expected from its 
author. He was pardoned by the 
government; so strong and jeal- 
ous was family influence that no 
crime could alienate it in any con- 
tact between one of its members 
and authority. 

Fitzgerald returned home after 
his release wilder and more fero- 
cious than ever. One Patrick 
Randal McDonald, a coarse and 
bold attorney, had been engaged in 
actions against him, and his punc- 
tilious pride prevented his meeting 
him in the usual way because of 
his low birth. McDonald was fired 
at and hit in the leg from behind a 
hedge as he was riding home at 
night. He accused Fitzgerald ‘of 
being the instigator of the attempt 
at assassination, and caused a ten- 
ant of his named Murphy to be 
arrested. Murphy was discharged 
for want of evidence. Fitzgerald 
had a watrant sworn out against 
McDonald for the arrest and false 
imprisonment of Murphy, and pro- 
ceeded to execute it in his own 
summary fashion. McDonald and 
two of his followers were captured 
by Fitzgerald and taken to his 
mansion, and there confined for the 
night. In the morning they were 
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started on their way to Castlebar 
under an escort. Not far from the 
house shots were fired from behind 
a hedge, and the escort, turning 
upon the prisoners as though they 
feared a rescue, shot and killed 
them. The news soon spread over 
the country. McDonald was cap- 
tain of a militia company in Castle- 
bar, and, besides, a man of strong 
faction. The volunteers and the 
faction gathered and poured along 
the road toward the mansion at Tur- 
lough, armed with guns and scythes 
and sticks. Fitzgerald was warn- 
ed, but, by that fate which some- 
times confounds the bravest, and 
is particularly liable to fall with 
sudden panic on such impulsive 
spirits, he was seized with a fit of 
dastardly trembling and could not 
even mount the horse which was 
brought to the door for him to fly 
with. He hid himself, and was 
found by the fierce crowd under 
a pile of clothes in his bedroom. 

“What do you want, you ruf- 
fian ?” he cried out when found. 

“To dhrag ye like a dog’s head 
to a bonfire,” said a huge peasant 
named Morran, who seized him by 
the breast of his coat and drew him 
out. 

A pistol was snapped at his head, 
but it did not go off, and he was 
finally dragged and hustled along 
the road until he was delivered to 
the jailer at Castlebar. That night 
the sentry was overpowered and 
an attack made on him in his cell. 
Several shots were fired at him, 
one of which hit his thigh and an- 
other broke a ring on his little 
finger; a bayonet was broken off 
between his teeth, and he was 
thrust through the arm. He fought 
with the ferocity of a wildcat until 
he was left for dead under the 
table and the lights were extin- 
guished. 


The trial speedily followed, in 
which the jury was summoned by 
Denis Browne, and John Fitz- 
gibbon was prosecuting attorney. 
The conviction was speedy, and 
the sun was not allowed’ to set on 
the execution. The sheriff andthe 
prosecuting attorney appeared to 
fear lest a pardon or a reprieve 
should be obtained by the family 
of Fitzgerald if there was a day’s 
delay. At six o’clock in the even- 
ing he walked from the jail to the 
gallows, the executioner, with a 
mask on his face, preceding him. 
He was dressed in sordid garments, 
a faded scarlet coat and a hemp- 
en cord substituting the usual dia- 
mond loop of his hat. On reaching 
the gallows he sprang up the ladder 
with a light step, and, as soon as 
the rope was around his neck, flung 
himself off. The rope broke. 
That touch of death chilled all his 
bravado. He was the coward 
again, and besought and wept and 
prayed for mercy, for life, for min- 
utes of time to pray, until the 
crowd lost their savage exultation 
in contempt and pity. A newrope 
was brought and the miserable 
wretch hanged in writhing violence 
under the eye of the exulting sheriff. 
According to custom, the mob 
stoned the executioner to the im- 
minent danger of his life. 

The body was taken to the house 
at Turlough, and so complete was 
the plunder of all its magnificent 
furnishing that it was waked by 
candles set in the necks of bottles, 
not a single candlestick being left. 
A few of his trembling followers at- 
tended the last rites and saw the 
body buried in the family tomb on 
the estate. 

He was thirty-eight years of age. 

Such a fiery spirit, unbalanced 
in brain and afflicted with blood- 
drunkenness, yet not without kind- 
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ly qualities, generosity, and court- 
esy, alternating between desperate 
bravery and fits of wretched cow- 
ardice, capable of chivalrous sacri- 
fice and of taking mean advantage 
according to the moment, might 
seem impossible without insanity ; 
but our Wild Bills and despera- 
does of the Western frontier are 


very often after a similar pattern, 
making allowance for difference in 
culture and surroundings. It grew 
to an evil end in an Irish gentle- 
man amid the worst society in the 
world. In more favorable circum- 
stances it brought honor and glory 
to Charles XII. and Lord Peter- 
borough. 





A SUMMER IDYL. 


Minz is no lay of long-past days, 
There breaketh through its singing 
No echo of a Godfrey’s lance 
With knightly prowess ringing ; 
It holdeth no cathedral state 
Save that the forests bring it: 
The birds that pair ’mid budding leaves 
I think might fitly sing it. 


One summer, when the lengthened heats 
The city streets were burning, 

And languid footsteps sought the hills 
To coax the spring’s returning, 

There gathered, ’neath a farm-house roof 
That sheltered kindly faces, 

A motley handful from the town, 
Haunting earth’s quiet places. 


No waterfall that eyes had seen 
Half-hid among the mountains, 
But eager feet must scale the cliffs 
To track the silver fountains ; 
No solemn mountain lifted brow 
To catch the sunlight tender 
But ardent voices called to it 
Heart’s secrets to surrender. 


No wonder that a small foot’s tread, 
A brown eye’s liquid gleaming, 

Should mingle with the fountain’s voice 
That sang through some hearts’ dreaming ; 
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No wonder that the forest seemed 
To lie in sunshine ever 

When twinkling foot and shining eyes 
Made leaf and heart-strings quiver. 


So one, amid the careless group, 
With earnest soul life living, 
Soon learned to treasure for one’s sake 
All that he had worth giving. 
His sunshine grew the soft brown eyes, 
His clouds the drooped lids veiling, 
His guide on every mountain side 
The firm foot far heights scaling. 


Soon grew one maiden’s heart to be 
Calm sea for his ship’s sailing, 

Her breath, the wind that filled its sails, 
Her absence, its light’s failing ; 

Soon grew the valley ’twixt the hills 
A little glimpse of heaven, 

And earthly joy wore heavenly state, 
Grown sweeter with love’s leaven. 


A puzzled joy it was to watch 
Her swift and busy finger— 
As hearkened she his earnest speech— 
O’er glancing needle linger; 
A half-real dream to hear her voice, 
As clear as thrush’s singing, 
Out speak her thoughts—whate’er their path, 
An upward way still winging. 


Would she outsoar him, nor look back 
To learn his earnest loving ? 

So lifted unto light that soul 
Earth-love seemed unbehoving. 

All through the summer grew his hope, 
His love each day increasing, 

The faithful service of true heart 
At her feet laid unceasing, 


Half fearing her heart’s mystery 

To loose with thoughtless speaking, 
Lest closed for ever be the gate 

To honor’s dearest seeking. 
We noticed in an idle way, 

Who watched the glamour growing, 
The tender little courtesies 

From constant thought o’erflowing ; 
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The careful breaking, as she passed, 
Of forest boughs unruly, 

The fear to help, on broken cliff, 
A foot so firm, unduly; 

The harebells gathered near the sky 
To win her gracious keeping, 

The blueberries’ great, luscious globes 
Her tin cup’s measure heaping. 


So ran the idyl’s golden thread 
Our dulness interweaving, 

The homely pattern of our life 
From its thin lines relieving ; 

So rang the poem’s silver words, 
With life prosaic blending ; 

So sweet the strophe of each day 
We almost feared the ending. 


But, as May’s bloom is perfected 
In happy June’s completeness, 
Her woman’s heart at last gave out 

Its mystery of sweetness : 

One day the silent hills betrayed 
Her quick pulses’ fluttering, 
And love’s entreaty words awoke 

Too dear for common uttering. 


Unto the summer’s subtle siege 
The citadel surrendered ; 
Captive and conqueror only knew 
What faith the treaty tendered. 
King Alexander, in his quest, 
Heard but the song of heaven: 
To this love’s quest on northern hills 
Was Eden’s vision given : 


Not glimpse alone of cool green palms 
Above the closed gates waving, 

But living draught from sparkling stream 
The meadow grasses laving; 

With vision of celestial hills 
Not any nightfall darkened, 

That fairer grew in lovers’ eyes 
As each the other hearkened. 


At last came from the city’s walls 
Relentless call of duty, 

And faded from our daily paths 
Our idyl of life’s beauty ; 
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True, was the maiden’s happy face 
A little space left shining 

Along the forests’ shady ways— 
Our hearts her thoughts divining ; 


True was it, heavy letters came 
To kindle her lips’ smiling, 

But not for us the sacred hoard 
Heaped but for her beguiling. 

And with the early snow that capped 
Our hills, with autumn burning, 

Faded our mountain ways of life, 
Each footstep homeward turning. 


Still, ever, as at winter hearth 
We tell that summer over, 
We see in shade and sunshine rise 
The forms of maid and lover, 
While, with the grayness of life’s days, 
Still is the gold thread braided, 
Tying that dream of perfect love 
In those two hearts unfaded. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH. 


At the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, held this year 
in Saratoga, a discussion respecting 
the view which sound Presbyterian 
orthodox believers ought to take of 
the Catholic Church arose, which 
still continues in the newspapers 
of that denomination, and at the 
time attracted some general at- 
tention. The great question with 
the clerical and lay elders was: 
Whether the Catholic Church is 
a Christian church or an abso- 
lutely anti-Christian religion. A 
second question, subsidiary to the 
first, was: Whether Catholic bap- 
tism is valid baptism, a true sacra- 


ment of Christ, or an entirely new 
invention of the Catholic hierarchy, 
substituted for the genuine sacra- 
ment. 

This second question is a very 
trivial one. On the so-called evan- 
gelical theory, sacraments are mere 
signs without any efficacy. The 
question of validity or invalidity 
cannot be raised, for it has no 
meaning except in view of a sup- 
posed effect which is produced or 
not, according as the sacramental 
cause is or is not really placed. 

The first question is the real one 
for Presbyterians and Protestants 
generally. The history of the dis- 
cussions and decisions in the Pres- 
byterian Assembles is briefly this: 
When the Old and New School 
Presbyterians were divided into 
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separate bodies, the Old-School 
Assembly passed resolutions, or 
emitted what they call “ deliver- 
ances,” in which it was declared 
that the Catholic Church is not the 
Christian Church or any part of it. 
The late learned Dr. Hodge, a man 
highly respected by all men who 
knew his character, and one of the 
chief ornaments of Princeton Col- 
lege, together with some others, 
strongly opposed these acts. The 
New-School Assembly abstained 
from passing any of a similar na- 
ture. These two bodies having 
now been fused into one, one con- 
sequence of the fusion is that there 
is not the same general agreement 
in respect to the substance of or- 
thodox Presbyterian doctrine in the 
united Presbyterian denomination 
as there was in the separated Old- 
School fraction. Accordingly, when 
the Catholic question came up this 
year there was a difference of opi- 


nion dividing the elders into two 


parties. The one party wished to 
reaffirm the former “ deliveran- 
ces.” The other party wished to 
fall back upon the position of pro- 
test against certain doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic Church, 
without going to the length of de- 
claring that these have altogether 
destroyed the very essence and 
substance of genuine Christianity 
in the Roman communion. 

The two contrived to make a 
compromise, of which the upshot is 
that the Catholic Church in general 
is a branch of the Christian Church, 
whereas the hierarchy -is a kind 
of anti-Christian corporate body 
which has usurped dominion over 
the laity who compose the commu- 
nion recognized as a portion of the 
Christian Church. 

The dispute has become warmer 
and more perplexed than ever since 
the Assembly adjourned, some on 
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both sides claiming a victory for 
their own view, and others again 
denouncing the decision in no mea- 
sured terms. Their petty disputes 
and mutual recriminations have no 
interest for any except those who 
are concerned in them. We dis- 
miss them altogether, to pay atten- 
tion to the only aspect of the dis- 
cussion worthy of notice. 

The extreme and violent faction 
among the Presbyterians can hold 
their own orthodox doctrines in 
conjunction with their anti-Catho- 
lic prejudices sincerely and hon- 
estly, only as ignorant and deceiv- 
ed by misrepresentations. The 
progress of knowledge and the aug- 
mentation of study and observa- 
tion, in the period of the last half 
century, have led to a very great 
diminution of the force and exten- 
sion of these prejudices among or- 
thodox Protestants. A large num- 
ber of them, including their best 
scholars and thinkers, have discov- 
ered that they cannot undermine 
our foundations without shaking 
dangerously their own fabric. They 
have also learned to understand 
and appreciate more correctly the 
Catholic Christianity of modern, 
medizval, and ancient times, and 
the great writers of the Catholic 
Church, its ancient doctors and 
early fathers. They are unwilling 
and unable to isolate themselves 
from the universal and historical 
Christendom. They have been, 
therefore, carried to a position 
from which the view which they 
take of the Christian Church and 
Christianity presents a different as- 
pect from that which is taken by 
those who are still in the valley of 
ignorance, surrounded by dense 
mists of prejudice. They regard 
the Christian Church as in some 
general sense one, with substantial- 
ly the same faith and religion, and 
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their criterion of essential ortho- 
doxy adapts itself to the exigency 
which requires that a common mea- 
sure shall be found applicable alike 
to Catholics, Greeks, and orthodox 
Protestants; to modern, ancient, 
and primitive Christianity, as they 
apprehend: the actual state and 
character of the things designated 
by these terms. 

The extremely Protestant and 
violently anti-Catholic party in the 
several Protestant denominations 
is naturally irritated by this dis- 
turbance of old-fashioned, heredi- 
tary prejudices. It is impossible, 
however, to resist successfully 
knowledge, enlightened thought, 
sound reasoning, by obstinate ad- 
herence to prejudice and to an au- 
thority which cannot establish any 
valid claim to the submission of 
the mind or the will. Protestants 
cannot help in the long run, and 
in a general sense, using the right 
they have always claimed to inves- 
tigate and decide for themselves, 
on their individual responsibility, 
all questions pertaining to doctrine 
and religion. The Catholic Church 
is before them, and their own con- 
troversies only present her doc- 
trinal and ethical and historical 
character in a clearer light and a 
more commanding position. They 
must examine, and inquire, and re- 
flect concerning this great phenome- 
non which cannot be ignored. They 
must account in a rational and satis- 
factory manner, and in a way con- 
sistent with their own professed 
Christian principles, for the origin, 
growth, and universality of the Ca- 
tholic Church. They must also, 
each separate form for itself, ren- 
der an account to Christendom 
and the world of their own reason 
of being, of their origin, and the 
validity of their pretensions. The 
more the Catholic Church is dis- 
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cussed in their assemblies the bet- 
ter pleased are we; and as for the 
harsh epithets, the damnatory re- 
solutions, the loud assertions which 
are exploded on these occasions, 
we smile at them, and so does the 
world. Whatever real scholars and 
honest thinkers among them may 
say on their side shall receive our 
respectful attention. 


IMPENDING CHANGES IN GERMANY, 


There seems to be no room for 
further doubt as to the actual re- 
signation of Dr. Falk, the framer 
of the May Laws. This, coupled 
with other signs, leads one to be- 
lieve that the May Laws themselves 
will soon be a thing of the past, or 
will be so altered as to admit of 
the modus vivendi between the Ca- 
tholics of Germany and the state 
which Prince Bismarck has for 
several years past professed ear- 
nestly to desire. It has been ad- 
mitted long since, even by those 
who, through prejudice against Ca- 
tholicity or actual short-sighted- 
ness, at first welcomed them, that 
the May Laws proved a disastrous 
failure. They were framed to 
strangle Catholic life in Germany. 
They undoubtedly wrought great 
material havoc in the church, the 
record of which has appeared time 
and again in the pages of this ma- 
gazine. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
they succeeded in giving not a 
new but a stronger and more he- 
roic life to the German church. 
With sees despoiled and bishops 
banished ; with altars unserved and 
schools and seminaries closed ; with 
the religious of both sexes wander- 
ing over the world, we have seen 
these resolute Germans welded to- 
gether by the very blows of the 
persecution that fell so fiercely 
upon them in the shape of the May 
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Laws. They did not rebel, neith- 
er did they whine and stretch out 
useless hands to heaven. They 
seized fast hold of what they had. 
They had votes and they knew 
how to use them. They had the 
press, and they learned how to use 
that. They had that happiest of 
combinations, an intelligent and 
faithful priesthood and an intelli- 
gent and faithful laity. They knew 
exactly what they wanted, and they 
made for it courageously. Noth- 
ing could daunt them. When their 
bishops, priests, or editors were 
fined, they paid the fines. When 
they could not pay them they went 
to prison. If they were banished 
they carried the story of their 
wrongs abroad. Meanwhile they 
kept their eye on their votes, and 
returned able men to represent 
them in Parliament. They were 
denounced by the government, by 
Prince Bismarck himself, as traitors. 
They responded by returning mem- 
bers who could make even Prince 
Bismarck wince, and whose intelli- 
gence and power and nobility of 
life and character were an honor 
to all Germany. 

Time went on, and time is always 
on the side of the right. In the 
first flush of his victory over France 
the sympathy of the world had 
been altogether on the side of 
Prince Bismarck. As the smoke 
of battle cleared away truths that 
were hidden began to appear. 
Prince Bismarck’s own character 
began to show not quite so god- 
like as had been thought. He 
quarrelled with his friends; he 
quarrelled with every one in turn. 
He was bent on having his own 
way, as most of us are; but in this 
game it is one against a world, and 
in the long run, in these days es- 
pecially, the world wins, and has 
sometimes a rude way of winning. 
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Outer sympathy began to fail the 
prince ; and when the enthusiastic 
German people came to foot the 
bills entailed by the chancellor’s 
heroic policy, the great victories, 
the fortresses, the Krupp cannon, 
the mighty armies, the horses, the 
bayonets and rifles and uniforms, 
began to wear quite a new aspect. 
They all had to be paid for, and 
somebody had to pay for them. 
Where were the French milliards ? 
Gone! And with them was gone 
German industry and German 
thrift. War had wrought its de- 
bauch, and the people were left 
poorer than ever. 

Hence arose the conflict of par- 
ties, and fuel was added to the fire 
of socialism. Meanwhile the Ca- 
tholics were working bravely as 
ever, though the persecution was 
trying them fiercely as ever. They 
returned more members to Parlia- 
ment at each new election, until at 
the elections forced on by the 
chancellor, in view of the attempts 
on the life of the Emperor last 
year, the Catholics found them- 
selves with the balance of power 
in the Reichstag. Prince Bismarck 
was in despair for allies. He prides 
himself on his gastronomic ability. 
After much hesitation, and much 
looking this way and that to see 
if there was no escape, and many 
a wry face, he sat down to perform 
the most difficult feat of his life: 
he swallowed himself !—or, in other 
words, everything he had ever said, 
or done, or written, or instigated 
against the Catholics. Let us hope 
that his dish will agree with him. 
He has gone over to the “ traitors” 
to save his government. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. 


To say that there is a complete 
reconciliation between the German 
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Government and the Catholic 
Church would, of course, be pre- 
mature. But matters are plainly 
tending that way. Dr. Falk gave 
as the excuse for his resignation 
that he now saw a possibility of 
such reconciliation, and he was too 
patriotic to stand in the way of it. 
It is needless to discuss Dr. Falk’s 
patriotism or to waste hard words 
on him now. There is room, too, 
for higher motives in the renewal 
of good offices between the courts 
of Berlin and the Vatican than 
Prince Bismarck’s need of a Parlia- 
mentary majority. The attempts 
on his life seem to have opened the 
eyes of the German Emperor to 
dangers which he scarcely suspect- 
ed to exist in the empire. When 
great dangers threaten men natu- 
rally look around for help, and the 
conviction came to him at last 
that the Catholics were after all 
among the most loyal of his sub- 
jects. They had been tried as no 
other class of his subjects had been 
tried—in every way short of abso- 
lute torture of the person—yet 
never had they gone beyond the 
fragments of law left to them in 
seeking redress. Were the Catho- 
lic Church, as had been freely al- 
leged, an agent of disorder, it had 
every incentive to exercise its great 
power, which had never been de- 
nied. But the honest convictions 
of any thinking and observant man 
must force the truth upon him 
that the Catholic Church now, 
as always, is the prime agent of 
order in this world for order’s 
sake, irrespective of this or that 
form of government. The social- 
ists themselves in Germany, as 
all the world over, regard the 
church as a deadlier foe to their 
nefarious schemes and attempts 
than all the monarchs and rulers 
put together, while it goes far be- 
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yond them in its appeal for, and 
defence of, what is really owing to 
humanity. The Emperor was pre- 
pared, therefore, to listen to the 
calm, clear voice of the Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., appealing for 
peace, not in the name of this or 
that man, but in the name of God 
and of humanity. The German 
Emperor is certainly not without a 
strong religious belief. He has 
given frequent expression to this 
belief, and his expressions deepen 
and widen with advancing years. 
Perhaps the most significant of 
these was uttered as recently as 
June 17, at the commemoration 
festival of a religious society in 
Berlin. The substance of the 
speech, as reported in the London 
Times, was this: 


‘* If there is anything capable of acting 
as a Stay to us in the life and turmoil of 
the present time, it is the support alone 
to be found in Jesus Christ. Let not 
yourselves, therefore, be misled, gentle- 
men, by the tendencies prevailing in the 
world, especially in our days, and do not 
join the great multitude who either en- 
tirely leave the Bible out of account as 
the only source of truth, or falsely inter- 
pret it in their own sense. You all 
know, gentlemen, that I, of full and free 
conviction, belong to the positive (not 
positivist) union founded by my deceas- 
ed father. The ground and rock to 
which I and all of us must cling is the 
unadulterated faith as taught us by the 
Bible. There are many who do not pur- 
sue the same path; every one does as 
best he can, according to his knowledge 
and his conscience, shaping in conform- 
ity therewith all his acts and all his ways. 
I esteem, honor, and tolerate them ; but 
whoever also wishes to enter the society 
will always be received with open arms. 
. . . Each one can act as his conscience 
dictates, but all must, nevertheless, 
build on the ground alone of the Bible 
and the Gospel.” 


If that be not a proclamation of 
freedom of conscience to all his 
subjects, then plain words have no 
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meaning. Certainly Catholics ask 
no more liberty than the measure 
there laid down—to shape their 
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acts and ways in conformity with 
their knowledge and their con- 
science. 





THE CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL IN ITALY. 


Rog, June 17, 1879. 

IN my last contribution I alluded toa 
law, then under discussion in the Italian 
Parliament, establishing the precedence 
of the civil celebration of marriage be- 
fore the ecclesiastical ceremony. On the 
19th of May it was sanctioned, to wit: 

ArT. 1. The omission of the celebra- 
tion of the civil marriage before any re- 
ligious ceremony whatsoever constitutes 
an offence which is punished according 
to the following articles. The civil mar- 
riage may be celebrated at any time, and 
such a celebration annuls the penal ac- 
tion, provided it takes place before sen- 
tence is pronounced. The penal action 
is suppressed also by the death of one of 
the parties united by the religious rite. 

ArT. 2, The minister of any form of 
worship who gives his voluntary assist- 
ance to the religious rites contemplated 
in the preceding article, without having 
evidence that the marriage was first cele- 
brated in the form established by the 
Civil Code, shall be punished with im- 
prisonment for not less than one month 
and not more than six. 

ArT. 3. The spouses-who commit the 
offence enunciated in Article 1 shall be 
punished with imprisonment, which may 
be extended to three months. The wit+ 
nesses who assist voluntarily at the cele- 
bration of the religious rite before the 
celebration of the civil marriage shall be 
subject to the same penalty. 

For a thorough understanding of the 
spirit and the object of this law enough 
has been quoted. The most competent 
critic in the world has already examined 
and made it the subject of another of 
those documents which have contributed 
largely to rendering his name famous 
and respected even in the ranks of his 
bitterest opponents. I speak of Pope 
Leo XIII. On Pentecost day, the 1st of 
this month, he addressed a letter on this 
bill to the archbishops and bishops of 
the provinces of Turin, Vercelli, and 


Genoa. The style of the letter is, as 
usual, dignified, the tone temperate, and 
the reasoning irrefragable. After com- 
mending the zeal with which these. pre- 
lates opposed the projected law from 
the outset, the Pope reasons, first, on 
the nature and institution of marriage. 
Not a creation of the state, but an insti- 
tution of God for the propagation of the 
human race, and raised, in the law of 
grace, to the dignity of a sacrament, 
matriage is essentially a sacred and reli- 
gious act, the regulating which naturally 
belongs to the religious power, not by 
the delegation of the state, but by the 
commission of Jesus Christ. 

In the second place, he disposes sum- 
marily of the sophistical disassociation 
of the contract from the sacrament, as 
upheld by the state. Such a disassocia- 
tion is dogmatically impossible, and 
contrary to the conception of Christian 
marriage ; because the bond of marriage, 
sanctified by religion, is identified with 
the sacrament, and constitutes therewith 
one sole object and one reality. As to 
the examples adduced of Catholic states 
(France and Belgium) in which a simi- 
lar law is in force, they prove nothing. 
For, in the first place, those nations, be- 
ing the prey of social disorders, were 
obliged to submit to such a reform, 
while the reform itself was either im- 
posed by heterodox influences or by the 
tyranny of the rulers. In the second 
place, the results of the reform are any- 
thing but satisfactory, while the strictly 
Catholic conscience of the people has 
always been opposed to it. 

The Holy Father then repudiates the 
false accusation that the church wishes 
to invade the province of the state in the 
affair of matrimony. No one ever de- 
nied to the state the right of regulating 
matrimony in its civil effects according 
to justice. But the state can exercise 
no influence whatever over the august 
bond in its intrinsic nature, even as it 
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cannot bind, nor loose, nor change. For 
the profound morality inherent in the 
sacrament of matrimony the state wish- 
es not only to create, but to impose un- 
der penal sanction, a connubial morality 
of its own, entirely human, and under 
merely forensic forms. Such a morality 
cannot render the marital union either 
lawful, honorable, or lasting. The law 
is injurious to religion, to the priest- 
hood, and to the liberty of conscience of 
the people. It is injurious to religion, 
because it presumes to dispose of a mat- 
ter not in its sphere; it is injurious to 
the priesthood, because it subjects to 
penalties the minister, who merely per- 
forms a sacred duty in blessing the mari- 
tal union ; it violates the liberty of con- 
science of the people, because, besides 
imposing the civil form before the reli- 
gious, it declares this last not only null 
in effect, but an illegal concubinage! 
Yet with glaring inconsistency the law 
takes no notice of the enormous num- 
ber of real concubinages already exist- 
ing. 

Judging from all this, and from the 
fact that the minister who assists at the 
religious ceremony is subject to a great- 
er penalty than the principal offenders— 
who, after all, can escape punishment by 
the subsequent civil celebration — the 
Holy Father is not without the suspicion 
that the law is dictated more by the de- 
sire of afflicting the church and her min- 
isters than by a sense of order and so- 
cial rectitude. 

In fine, he recommends the archbi- 
shops and bishops to teach the people 
that the origin and sanctification of mar- 
riage are of God. As for the civil pre- 
scriptions regulating marriage before 
the law, he recalls the wise instructions 
of different pontiffs—instructions which 
give the people full liberty to follow the 
law after the essence of the dogma and 
the dignity of the sacrament have been 
provided for. 

What is the declared object of this 
law? To diminish the number of “ ille- 
gal concubinages.” Would you know 
what these concubinages are? Nothing 
more nor less sacred than the marriages 
celebrated before the church alone. The 
sacramental union of itself, without the 
celebration of the civil ceremony, is de- 
clared a concubinage, and the law re- 
fuses to recognize the issue of such a 
union. This is actually the law. The 
new law proposes to punish such a union 
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as criminal, and yet it leaves unpunish- 
ed real concubinages ! 

Statistics prove that the number of 
purely ecclesiastical marriages is far 
superior to that of the civil marriages. 
Therefore, according to law, there are so 
many illegitimate families in the land. 
This is the evil the government would 
remedy by the new law. It is certainly 
a great evil, and is to the uninquiring 
and superficial mind a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of the new law. But waiv- 
ing the palpable malice of the new law, 
the odious distinction between the cele- 
brating minister and the principal sub- 
jects under consideration, and the fact 
that it makes no provision whatever for 
really criminal unions— considerations 
which would brand it with infamy in any 
land professing the shadow of Christian- 
ity—let us go back a step or two in Italian 
legislation and discover the real cause 
of the evil which they would now reme- 
dy. We find it in a lawof the year 1865, 
which declares null and of no civil effect 
whatever the marriages celebrated before 
the church alone without the civil cele- 
bration, either previous or subsequent, 
it was then immaterial.’ The baneful 
consequences of such a law began to 
appear immediately. Unprincipled men, 
whose only desire was to satisfy the bas- 
est passion of man, married unsuspect- 
ing maidens coram Ecclesia, and then 
heartlessly deserted their victims, know- 
ing that the law was against them. Thus 
it was the state that created the illegiti- 
macy in the first place by refusing to 
recognize the sacramental bond which 
had from time immemorial been the sole 
legitimate form of marriage. It was the 
state that gave full license to the profli- 
gates, constituted the so-called illegiti- 
mate unions; and the remedy which it 
now proposes, be it even in good faith, 
is worse than the original evil. Novissi- 
mus error pejor priori | 

The law has not passed the Senate,* 
and well-founded hopes are entertained 
by the Catholics that it will not receive 
the sanction of that body, or that it will, 
at least, be remanded with substan- 
tial modifications. Meanwhile, protests 
against the law are pouring in from all 
sides. There is not a Catholic society 
in the land which has not already formu- 
lated a remonstrance against the project. 
The most recent is that of the Society of 
St. Francis Regis. The object of this 


* It has since passed.—Ep. C. W. 

















society, which is blessed and fostered by 
the church, gives the lie to the govern- 
ment when it accuses the church of be- 
ing opposed to the state’s regulating 


marriage in its civil effects. Its princi- 
pal purpose is to induce parties who co- 
habit unlawfully to legitimize their union 
by the blessing of the church, and then 
by conforming themselves to the pre- 
scriptions of the law. In the past year 
of 1878 it procured the legitimization of 
four hundred and ninety-four unions. Of 
these only one hundred and eight had 
not observed the law—a consummation 
brought about by the society. 

We have only to go back to the dis- 
cussion of the law in Parliament to dis- 
cover its true purpose. One of its pro- 
moters defined it to a nicety when he 
called it an act of reprisal against the 
church. Such, indeed, it is. It is one 
of that long series of outrages and in- 
juries to the Catholic Church and to 
nearly twenty-seven millions of baptized 
Catholics. It exasperates still more that 
moral dualism now existing in the land, 
and which is the real enemy, and will in 
the end be the total destruction, of its 
political unity. I speak not of moral 
unity. That is gone, or going fast, and 
will disappear entirely unless Provi- 
dence interposes. 

The false proclamation by Cavour of 
the maxim, ‘Free church in a free 
state,” will be the ruin of this last, be- 
cause it tends to destroy the moral unity 
of the country. There never was a wise 
legislator yet who did not aim at pro- 
moting the moral unity of his people as 
the foundation-stone of political unity, 
independence, and prosperity. Why is 
it that Italy to-day, despite its unity and 
independence, gives but equivocal signs 
of life? Why is it that the blood does 
not circulate freely and healthily in the 
now reunited body? Because its soul is 
languishing under the frequent and dis- 
loyal attacks of the government. Be- 
cause its moral unity, the effect of the 
one, only, apostolic faith which bound 
the people together, is tottering. 

In a country like the United States of 
America the admission of the maxim 
“Free church in a free state” is not 
only wise and feasible but necessary. 
Hence the separation of the various 
churches—in general—and state was a 
necessity towards the preservation of 
political, and the ultimate obtaining of 
moral, unity. And as every religion is 
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free to act and develop and diffuse its 
influence, so that religion which has the 
most vitality, the greatest cohesive power 
and influence, or rather that religion 
which has the life sustained by eternal 
truth will in the end prevail, absorb the 
rest, and establish the moral unity of the 
people. 

In Italy it is different. Here the peo- 
ple were morally united before political 
unity was accomplished. And the first 
efficient impulse towards obtaining Ita- 
lian unity and independence .was not 
only supported and aided, but even 
sanctified, by that idea of moral unity. 
Why was it that Italy was almost deli- 
rious with joy when Gioberti published 
that wonderful book called // Primato 
d'Italia? Because as the foundation of 
the new and independent edifice which 
he would construct he placed the glori- 
ous Catholic faith with its pontiff, its 
clergy, its religious; and because as 
the natural and moral head of Italy he 
placed the Roman pontiff. Although 
Gioberti’s idea was not realized, owing 
to the treachery and malice of the sects, 
still that idea of making the Catholic 
religion the inseparable companion of 
political unity and independence was 
retained, at least in semblance. Every 
annexation, from that of the little duchies 
to that of the Eternal City and its terri- 
tory, was preceded or accompanied by 
solemn promises to preserve and re- 
spect the religion of the people. It was 
declared as the religion of the state! 
The latest interpretation, however, of 
that article shows whither the govern- 
ment tends, and brings us back to the 
question, the decay of moral unity. In 
a recent decision the Roman Court of 
Appeals declared that, according to the 
interpretation imposed by circumstances 
and by modern progress, the first article 
of the Italian Constitution means merely 
that the state entertains a guasi predi- 
lection for the Catholic religion ! 

Now, tothe detriment of this religion 
which is universal in the land, the gov- 
ernment has opened the door to every 
form of error and religious extravagance 
under the sun. It has itself become a 
preacher of immorality in its Parliament, 
where its members, representatives 
only of the immoral minority, expose 
doctrines in which it is difficult to de- 
cide whether gross immorality and un- 
belief prevail, or absurdities. It has 
banished the religious, sequestrated their 
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goods, subjected priests to military ser- 
vice, placed a detective surveillance on 
the preaching of the Gospel, and now 
it would constitute Christian marriage 
in the category of illegal concubinages. 
They call all this only a war against the 
priests, who are the sworn enemies of 
the country. But no; it is the war of the 
state against its twenty-seven millions 
of subjects, for these in the mass, and 
not the priests alone, constitute the 
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church, The dualism then in reality is 
between Catholic subjects and state, 
The state may be a political unity, but 
it not only has not the cordial, unre- 
served sympathy of the people which is 
necessary to the maintenance of a tho- 
rough unity, but it is for ever warring 
against their dearest instincts. Hence 
anarchy, hence disorder, hence discon- 
tent among the people, hence a paralyz- 
ing of the nation’s energies. 
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MoonpyneE: A Story from the Under- 


World. By John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Boston: The Pilot Publishing Com- 
pany. 1879. 


This is, we believe, the author’s first 
venture as a story-writer in prose, and 
he is to be congratulated on having 
achieved something far higher than a 
succes @estime. The “ under-world ”’ de- 
picted is Australia, and Moondyne, the 
hero, is a convict, who afterwards turns 
into a sort of Jean Valjean or Monte- 
Christo. His purpose, however, is high- 
er than that of either Alexandre Dumas 
pére’s hero or Victor Hugo’s. Moon- 
dyne has no crime to wash out, and his 
noble nature enables him to rise above 
the spirit of revenge. How he is sud- 
denly changed from a rough and, for all 
the reader knows, untutored convict 
into a cultivated gentleman at whose 
wisdom and insight British cabinet min- 
isters and high officials and journalists 
stand appalled, is not explained. All 
we know is that he has the secret of the 
gold-mine of the Vasse, that he is ac- 
cepted as a brother and ruler by the na- 
tives, and is thus provided with that 
commodity which most modern heroes 
lamentably lack—a quite unlimited sup- 
ply of cash. As a rule, it is only the 
bad men who are rich in stories. Virtue 


and poverty are generally inseparable 
companions, thus bearing out the con- 
soling dictum that ‘‘ virtue is its own 
reward” or “virtue alone is happiness 
below.” 

The purpose of our ex-convict hero is 
to ameliorate the condition of convicts 





and prisoners by appealing to the better 
feelings which, he holds, only lie dor- 
mant, never wholly dead, even in the 
worst natures. On this subject several 
discussions are held between himself, a 
cabinet minister, and other important 
persons, wherein he very easily gets the 
better of everybody, and where we must 
often forgive his vague and sometimes 
absurd talk for the sake of his high and 
honest purpose. Apart from all this, 
however, the story has a genuine and 
sustained interest of its own. Some of 
the chapters, indeed the whole of the 
first book, are written with remarkable 
power, in a clean, nervous style, and 
here and there with a vivid play of ima- 
gination. The author constantly dis- 
plays a true dramatic instinct, the real 
pathos of a tender heart, and, indeed, a 
variety of gifts from which everything 
good is to be hoped. Moondyne is a 
much better story than two-thirds of 
those that come to our table from far 
more pretentious authors. There are a 
few features we do not care about in it 
and would like to see absent. For in- 
stance, there is something of the cant of 
transcendentalism in hunting after capi- 
tals for very plain words, such as man- 
hood, truth, word, idea, thought, princi- 
ple, crime, sin, death,and so on. Words 
of this kind our transcendental friends 
would deify by beginning them with a 
capital and throwing a sort of mist 
around them, as though they were too 
awful and too sacred to approach. 

Mr. O'Reilly has fallen into this affec- 
tation, and occasionally slips into their 
windy phraseology. But in the main the 
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story will be found to be one of ex- 
ceptional interest and power, the Aus- 
tralian scenes being especially rich in 
color and novel in scenery and incident 
to the average reader. To our own lik- 
ing a minor character—Officer Lodge— 
is one of the best drawninthe book. His 
first introduction furnishes a capital bit 
of character-painting, given in the quiet- 
est but truest colors and a subdued 
humor that is very charming. We hope 
to hear from Mr. O’Reilly again in this 
very useful and, we trust, not unprofitable 
field. 


LovuisA KIRKBRIDE: A Tale of New 
York. By Rev. A. J. Thébaud, S.J. 
New York: Peter F. Collier. 1879. 


To see the learned author of Zhe 
Church and the Gentile World and The Irish 
Race in the gay guise of a story-writer 
is, to reverse a well-known simile, like 
seeing Saul armed with David's sling. 
In Louisa Kirkbride will be found many 
thrilling scenes of New York life woven 
around a story whose great object, as the 
author tells us, isto describe American 
life in New York, and to warn the peo- 
ple of this country against some social 
dangers which ail must admit are only 
too real and might be the cause of un- 
told calamities. 


THE Two Bripes: A Tale. By Rev. 
Bernard O’Reilly, L.D. New York: 
Carleton & Co. 1879. 


In this charming and pure love-story 
the learned author of the Life of Pius 
IX., the Mirror of True Womanhood, 
and, in fact, of a small library of de- 
lightful and useful books, has concen- 


trated his gifts. Dr. O’Reilly is a writer 
of extensive knowledge and observa- 
tion, lightened by a bright imagination. 
In the works with which his. name has 
been hitherto connected his imaginative 
powers have necessarily been subordi- 
nate to facts. In the present instance 
they have had the fullest and happiest 
play. The time he has chosen for his 
Story is previous to and during the civil 
war in this country. The troubles that 
led up to that disastrous struggle he 
touches with the hand of a Catholic 
priest and of a man of the world. The 
characters and scenes are in the main 
American ; but scenes in other lands are 
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introduced, as the author would say, 
with “a deft. hand” and with admirable 
effect. Dr. O'Reilly has been successful 
in the effort of making his learning and 
knowledge popular. Those who read 
between the lines in the present story 
will find something more than a very 
pleasing tale to amuse them. They will 
find rare information regarding men and 
places and things which can only be ac- 
cumulated in many years and by a per- 
son of much native insight and cultured 
observation. Forthe lazy summer days, 
or indeed for any days, we can recom- 
mend no more pleasing and profitable 
companion than The Two Brides. 


SADLIER’Ss EXCELSIOR COMPLETE SPEL- 
LER, ORAL AND WRITTEN. By a Catho- 
lic Teacher. New York: William H. 
Sadlier. 1879. 


This seems an intelligently-prepared 
and useful speller, giving all the grada- 
tions of words from their simplest to the 
most compound form, with accompany- 
ing lessons in dictation and rules for 
pronunciation. We question’ very 
much the perplexing use of so great a 
variety of points and marks intended as 
guides to pronunciation ; still, as they 
are in vogue, we suppose each new spel- 
ler must exceed its predecessors in the 
ingenuity and intricacy of its points and 
devices for giving every shade of pro- 
nunciation, and in this Mrs. Sadlier’s 
speller excels. The result is not pleas- 
ing to the eye, and we doubt if it is an 
efficient guide to the ear, but this criti- 
cism may be applied to Spellers in 
general. Mrs. Sadlier’s has many ex- 
cellences of its own. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE VERY REVER- 
END PERE LACORDAIRE, O.P. Trans- 
lated from the French of Rev. Pére 
Checarne, O.P., by the author of 
Knights of St. John, St. Dominic and 
the y veal Sra etc. (with the author's 

permission). New York: P. O’Shea, 

Agent. 1879. 


Father Chocarne’s Zife of the great lu- 
minary of his order in these latter times is 
one of the books of the day, and is too 
well known to need any recommenda- 
tion at our hands. There is nothing 
more interesting than the study of this 
life, so grand and heroic in these days 
that are thought to be so common. Its 
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reading is happily not at all restricted to 
those of the Catholic faith., Father La- 
cordaire has been the admiration of all 
men who ever looked at him or at his 
works. In these days of restless search- 
ing and keen inquiry nothing better 
could be recommended to those who are 
really seeking after truth than a vision 
of the workings of the spirit of one who, 
by yielding to God's grace and inspira- 
tion, passed from great darkness and 
despair into great light and faith. Our 
young people especially should study 
this volume, which they will find far more 
interesting than most of the books that 
attract them. Such biographies as this, 
and the Life of Ozanam by Miss O’Meara, 
furnish the very brightest and best read- 
ing for people of all classes. 


La Nouve.t_e ATALA, ov LA FILLE DE 
L'Esprit: Légende Indienne. Par 
Chahta-Ima (de la Louisiane). Nou- 
velle-Orleans, 1879. Imprimerie du 
Propagateur Catholique, Rue de 
Chartres, 204. 


This is a prose poem in French, em- 
bodying the ripe fruits of a gifted poeti- 
cal soul. The author is an unfeigned 
lover of solitude, views all things in 
their divine aspect, and rarely descends 
from the heights of contemplation. Al- 
most every page of this volume, small in 
size but weighty if judged by the value 
of the contents, is enriched with original 
thoughts, profound views, and rare sug- 
gestions on religion, the arts, man, na- 
ture, society, and the state, clothed in 
charming language by a skilful master 
of style. 

This volume is a gem in its way, and 
belongs to a class of books like Joseph 
of Arimathea, by St. John Damascene, 
Johnson's Rasse/as, and Chateaubriand’s 
Atala, The author’s appreciation of the 
mystical side of man’s nature in relation 
to the visible creation reminds us of 
Novalis and passages in the writings of 
that sublime master of and writer on 
spiritual life, St. John of the Cross, 
and of certain chapters in that inimi- 
table work, The Following of Christ. 

The book is unique,and could only 
have been written by a descendant of the 
Celts, a born poet, and a Catholic 
priest who has the courage of the deep- 
est convictions and faith in the holiest 
aspirations of his soul. It is aliterary 
chef-d euvre, and rich treasures are to be 
found in its pages. 
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CANTICA SION ; or, English Anthems set 
to Latin words, for the service of the 
Catholic Church by a priest of the 
Society of Jesus. London: Novello, 
Ewer & Co. 


The first number of this proposed work 
gives a full anthem by Dr. Boyce, to 
which has been adapted the Latin of the 
psalm ‘‘ Super flumina Babylonis,” minus 
the last verse. The high merit of the 
music is incontestable, but we fail to see 
the fitness of this production ‘‘for the 
service of the Catholic Church.” It is 
true the psalm is one of the five appoint- 
ed for the ferial office of Thursday’s Ves- 
pers, which are nowhere sung except in 
a few monasteries, but it is quite evident 
that the monks would never think of 
abandoning their sweet, simple, holy 
chant for such complicated harmonies as 
these, to say nothing of leaving out the 
last verse, or of their being obliged to 
call in some boys or women to do the 
soprano and alto parts. These anthems 
have, in fact, no legitimate place whatso- 
ever in the “service of the Catholic 
Church.” Atatime like the present, when 
such earnest efforts are being made in all 
parts of Christendom to purify the cele- 
bration of the divine offices of the church 
from the musical exhibitions which have 
so notoriously hindered the intelligent 
devotion of the people, and so shamefully 
mutilated and garbled the liturgy in its 
every part, we cannot but regard this at- 
tempt to thrust Protestant anthems into 
what is styled our “ service” by putting 
them into a Latin dress as something 
quite unworthy of the source from which 
it emanates. It is high time that we got 
rid of the church concert and turned our 
attention to giving the faithful a chance 
to hear the Catholic liturgy celebrated in 
its completeness as the church com- 
mands it to be done. 


LEssONS IN PRACTICAL SCIENCE; OR, 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE REGARDING 
Tuincs in Datty Usg. Prepared ex- 
pressly for schools and academies. 
By the author of Zhe Neptune Out- 
ward Bound, etc. New York: P. 
O’Shea, Agent. 1879. 


A very useful and entertaining volume, 
containing a variety of practical informa- 
tion, set in catechetical form, regarding 
common things around us. 





